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‘Controversy  is  wonderful  for  the  mind  and  for  the  heart, 
and  tungsten -hard  polemic  is  what  has  always  thrillingly 
distinguished  the  London  Review ...  A unique  platform  for 
intellectual  heavyweights  with  a sense  of  humour.’  - Punch 


_ ^ T __  Paul  Foot  and  Terry  Eagleton:  ‘the  icono- 

J XV  Ju  1 J clasm  is  always  there,  but  it  is  scrupulous- 

ly democratic.’  Each  issue  gives  you  not  only 
today’s  best  literary  and  political  thinking,  but  also  controversy, 
an  open  but  not  empty  mind,  a guarantee  of  fine  but  not  preten- 
tious writing  - and  even  the  occasional  burst  of  merriment. 


Wit,  intelligence,  political  analysis,  literary 

criticism  and  mirth.  These  and  more  are  available 
for  your  intellectual  pleasure  this  year  and  for  years 
to  come  in  the  London  Review  of  Books  - said  by  Alan  Bennett 
to  be  ‘the  liveliest,  the  most  serious  and  also  the  most  radical 
literary  magazine  we  have'.  Recent  articles  include:  Jane  Holland 
on  women's  snooker,  Martha  Gellhom  on  the  deaths  of  Brazilian 
children,  Ross  McKibbin  on  New  Labour,  Christopher  Hitchens 
on  Clinton  sleaze,  Zoe  Heller  on  Claire  Bloom,  Frank  Kermode  on 
Judas  Iscariot,  Helen  Vendler  on  T.S.  Eliot,  Eric  Hobsbawm  on 
the  Russian  Revolution. 


For  people  who  love  the  written  word,  the  LRB 
is  required  reading.  Take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
yourself  to  the  LRB,  and  we  will  send  you  your  first  six 
issues  absolutely  free  and  give  you  15%  off  the  cost  of  a year’s 
subscription.  Then,  like  Alan  Bennett,  you  can  look  forward  to 
its  arrival:  ‘Every  fortnight  when  I see  it  lying  on  the  mat  I 
cheer  up  and  am  grateful  for  it.’ 
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WITH  ITS  DISTINGUISHED  ARRAY  OF  WRITERS,  the 

LRB  provides  an  unrivalled  combination  of  informa- 
tion, humour  and  opinion.  Ignoring  the  traditional 
distinction  between  academic  and  non-academic  subjects,  LRB 
contributors  have  unprecedented  freedom  and  scope.  As  a result, 
articles  can  embrace  immigration  policy,  Nijinsky’s  erotic  poems, 
the  Net  Book  Agreement,  Michael  Holroyd’s  aunt,  Dennis  Potter, 
the  blue  whale,  the  heritage  business  and  Mystic  Meg  - or  even 
what  it  is  like  to  be  an  undertaker.  Once  you’ve  read  these  articles, 
you  might  find  yourself  agreeing  with  James  Wood,  who  wrote  in 
the  Guardian  that  the  London  Review  of  Books  is  ‘a  fine,  scrupu- 
lous, and  eccentric  literary  journal ...  its  contribution  to  British 
literary  culture  has  been  immense,  but  perhaps  what  most 
distinguishes  it  is  its  freedom  to  do  what  it  wants.’ 
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Admired  no  less  for  its  originality  than  for  its 

erudition,  the  London  Review  of  Books  provides  its  writers 
w and  thinkers  with  a unique  forum  to  air  their  considered 
views,  probe  prejudices  and  give  vent  to  pet  peeves.  A critic  in  the 
Independent  on  Sunday  recently  commended  the  LRB  for  making 
room  in  its  pages  for  Ian  Gilmour  or  Edward  Luttwak  alongside 
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Crackdown 
on  Nigeria 
threatened 


/ ■- 


‘Vv  , 


Ian  Black  In  Edinburgh 


COMMONWEALTH  leaders 
wound  up  their  summit  in 
Edinburgh  on  Monday  promis- 
ing to  monitor  persistent  human 
rights  violations  after  angry  criti- 
cism that  they  had  failed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  abuses  by 
Nigeria’s  military  regime. 

Endorsing  a report  on  Nigeria’s 
behaviour  since  it  was  suspended 
nt  the  Auckland  Commonwealth 
meeting  in  1 995,  heads  of  gov- 
ernment pledged  to  crack  down 
In  future  If  General  Snni  Abachn 
failed  to  meet  Ids  own  timetable 
for  restoring  democracy. 

in  an  attempt  to  give  teeth  to 
on  enforcement  policy,  the 
Commonweal tii  Ministerial 
Action  Group  was  given  a per- 
manent mandate  to  investigate 
members’  behaviour  — becom- 
ing what  one  official  called  “a 
permanent  policeman". 

Tony  Blair,  chairing  Die  first 
Commonwealth  meeting  In 
Britain  for  20  years  and  anxious 
lo  emphasise  its  achievements 
on  economic  and  environmental 
issues,  insisted  progress  had 
been  made  on  Nigeria.  "We  have 
taken  very,  very  tough  action," 
he  told  a news  conference.  "Sus- 
pension continues,  there  will  be 
further  sanctions  which  follow, 
end  If  there  isn’t  proper  progress 
then  there’s  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Nigeria’s  position  will  be  in  grave 
Jeopardy  In  the  Commonwealth. ” 


Summit  reports,  page  9 
Martin  Woollaoott,  page  12 


Nelson  Mandela  and  Tbny  Blair  stroll  across  St  Andrews 
during  a break  in  the  Commonwealth  summit  phot a 


golf  course 
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‘Apartheid’  judges  snub,  truth  commission 


David  Bereeford 
In  Johannesburg 


SOUTH  Africa's  judges  were 
judged  themselves  and. found 
wanting  by  the  truth  commission 
.iob  ’ week  when  they  failed  to  appear  i 
ai  hearings  on  the  judldaryVrole'1 

under  apartheid.1  . :i-< 

riP16  ret*r?£*  archbishop  Desmond  i 
j"11  and  his  fellow  commissioner^' 
were  forced  to  hold  a hurried  meet- 
rjf t0  decide  whether  to  subject  the 
JUdKs  to  the  ultimate  humiliation  of 
subpoena  sfter  the  wife  of  a deafo- 
jurviyor  demanded  they  be 
rced  to  account  for  themselves, 
the  i e , riufis  on  the  judiciary  and 
ihn  u®  l Passion  — described  by|. 
■ft-  i 1 °p  aa  toe  most  important 
ri&ht  l dealing  with  human 
gius  abuses  — got  under  way  In 

ES-t",  oa  Monday  with 
ir«l°P3tu  pressing  his’dis- 
■ ‘P®1  not  one  member1  of  the' 
had  seen  fit  to  appear.;" 
Iecra, 1 . cat  wa9  aef  among  th$ 

McBride  on  death  row  in  the 


1980s  and  fought  an  extraordinary 
battle  to  save  him  from  the  hang- 
man1— made  a passionate  plea  that 
threatens  to:  put  the  commission  on 
'a  collision  course  with  the  bench.  - 
■ In  his  opening  address,  Bishop 
Tutu  said  the  Judges'  failure  to  ap-; 
■pear  indicated  that  "they  have  not t 
iyet  changed  a mind-set  that  properly ' 
(belongs  to  the  old  dispensation".  It 
appeared  that  he  would  lei  the' issue 
lie  with  his1  rebuke  , until  a young 
anti-apartheid  campaigner  took  the 
witness  stand  to  deliver  one  of  the 
most  forceful  expositions  of  /accuse 
yetbeard'by  thefcommission.  1 

: - Mra  McBride  tore  into  the  record 
of  die  judiciary  under  apartheid,  ac- 
cusing the  country’s  judges  of  hav- 
ing made  a bigger  contribution  than 
all  .theistate’s-  assassins  to  shoring 
up  the  system:  “The  judiciary  en- 
forced every  aspect  pf»  apartheid,  i 
from  the  'most  petty  and  degrading 1 
to . the  most  murderoiis  and  < geno- 
jckjal/'shesaidJi-  • 

; 'They  sent  people  to  Jail  for  walk- 
ing the  streets  Of  their  own  country 
without  a.  piss;  for  using. ’white’ 
facilities;  for  loving  someone  of  the 


wrong  colour;  for  trying  to  live,  or 
set  up  business  outside  of  ghettos 
land  bantustans.  They  sent  people  to 
ijail  or  the  gallows,  knowing  foU  well 
[that  they  had  not  had  a competent- 
defence.  They  gladly  accepted  state- 
ments that  had  obviously  been 
secured  through  torture.  They 
enforced  legislation  that  silenced 
jthe  press.  = • • • 

; 'They  punished  ' opponents  of 
their  system k—  for  tlieire  it  was  — 
with  the  harshest  array  of  cruelties 
.. ...  yet,  even  up  to  now,  they  have' 
managed  to  preserve  and  propagate 
the  absurdity  that  they  were  some-' 
how  above  it  all — impartial."  ■ 1 
Pointing  out  that  leaders  of,  foe 
;iIberatlon  movement  had  previously 
been  subpoenaed, 'sht?  said:1  “Why 
are  the  judges  not- befog  subpoe- 
naed by  foe  truth'  and  reconciliation 
commission  to  account  for  what 
they  have  done  In  our  history?"' 

! The’ shaken  commissioners  met 
.during  foe  lunch  adjournment  to  dis- 
cuss heir  challenge  No  decision  was 
reached!  but  if  is  believed  that  senti- 
ment1 was  ln  favour  of  confronting 
the  bench  if  it  proved  necessary. 


A • . : 1 1 
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Share  crash  forces 
Wall  St  shutdown 


Guardian  Reporters 


SHARE  prices  on  Wall  Street 
pluminelctl  on  Monday  ns 
the  crash  on  global  markets 
— provoked  by  financial  tun  noil  in 
Asia  — gathered  momentum,  pro- 
voking an  u n precede  ntcil  sin  i Id  own 
of  all  New  Yoik’s  equity  markets. 

In  a day  of  volatile  (ending,  the 
Dow  Jones  index  in  New  York  Ml 
554  points  l<i  71  til.  15  until  all  trad- 
ing w;\s  suspended  on  Wall  Street 
more  than  an  hour  before  ilu-  close 
of  business. 

Tile  7 per  cent  fall  in  New  York 
was  die  biggest  rltvlinc  since  Black 
Monday  on  Ociober  19.  UIK7.  ;iml 
the  largest  points  hill  in  ils  history. 
Under  rules  imposed  on  American 
markets  since  19K7,  :i  ceding  ut'f 
period  is  required  In  calm  nerves  and 
allow  traders  to  square  l heir  books. 

The  New  York  exchange’s  first 
slop  fur  liO  mi i uiles,  in  mid-aller- 
noon,  came  when  ihe  market  was 
354  points  down.  Once  trading  re- 
sumed, panic  selling  restarted,  trig- 
gering the  second  closure  at  554. 

As  the  crisis  deepened,  the  US 
treasury  secretary,  Robert  Rubin, 
met  President  Clinton’s  economic 
advisers.  Mr  Rubin  told  Mr  Clinton 
he  had  been  in  touch  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank 'to  ensure  there  was  adequate 
cash  in  the  global  financial  system 
to  deal  with  the  problems  in  Asia, 
which  provoked  the  market  storm. 

Mr  Clinton  appealed  for  calm. 
The  collapse  represents  his  most  se- 
rious financial  challenge  since  he 
was  first  elected  in  1992  on  a plat- 
form of  stabilising  the  economy  and 
reducing  unemployment' 

In  the  three  trading' days  up  to 
1 Monday  In  New  York,  the  'world’s 
leading  stock  market,  shares  fell. 

1 11.6  per  cent  amid  growing  concern. 

: that  the  problems  in  Southeast  Asia . 
i will  rebound  on  the  US  economy. 

; Wall  Street’s  crash  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  Pacific  rim  markets. 
Hong  Kong’s  Hang  Seng  , index, 
which  took  a hammering  last  week 
before  rallying  on  Friday,  fell  more 
than  16  per  cent  in  early  trading  on 
Tuesday,  prompting  the  chief  exec- 
lutive,  Tting  Chee-hwa,  toiiqld  his 
| first  crisis  cabinet  meeting  since  the 
former  Britisjj^colony  reverted  to 
-Chinese  rufe^in  July.  Hong  Kong 
'shares  have  lost  50  per  cent  In  value 
' over  recent  weeks. 

: Tokyo  stocks  lost  4 pc/ cent  of 
their  value  by  early  Tuesday  after- 
noon, and  Taiwan's  . stock  market 
was  down  by  needy  6 per  cent  at 
mid-session.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  /also  hit.  TJie  Aus- 
tralian share' ■'market  closed  down 
12  per  cent  on  Tuesday,  -and  New 
Zealand  shares  fell  12.4  per  cent;  a, 
.week  alter  hitting  an  all-time  high. 

In. London  the-FTSE  1Q0  index, 
plunged  450  points  on  Tuesday^ 
knocking  more  than  $130  bill  ion.  Off 
leading  jihare  value  s,but  tffo  market 
rallied  liter  in  the  morning.  ’ 


Monday's  plungi-  In  Nt-w  York 
came  after  u (lay  of  gloom  uii  equity 
markclH  around  tilt-  world,  which 
saw  ilu-  value  of  people's  savings 
falling  hourly.  Most  traders  left  Ihe 
slock  exchange  building  in  New 
York  shell-shocked  by  ihe  biggest 
one-day  points  fall  in  tin*  Mow 
Jones  on  record  am!  by  (hr  first 
shutdown  ol  tradiun  sm«v  the 
assassination  ofl'residcnl  Keitneriv 
in  UMW. 

Wall  Sin-el’s  eollap-e  wa*  mir- 
rored in  ilieotiiiT  mark' -is  ■►I'Nurih 
and  Soiiih  Anu-rica.  '.villi  Itia/ili.in 
slocks  tumbling  by  l"s  per  cmi.  ami 

l lie  Mexican  ami  markeis 

shut  ilown. 

The  While  llousi-  spokesni.ui. 
Mike  McUiitv.  in  an  aneinpi  i, , 
culm  the  market,  said:  "I  Ih-  pr<-*i 
dent  is  confident  the  fundamentals 
of  the  American  rcicnm  .in- 
sinmjj  . . IhaiV  wlui  ih.iu-  i- 
llUiSl." 


Index  value  on  Monday  October  27 
7700 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Let’s  hear  it  for  the 
good  guys  in  America 


guardian  webv 

Novembers  iQgj 


A FJ'Efi  months  of  reading  the 
Jr 1 Guardian  Weekly  and  witness- 
ing a great  deal  of  what  I have 
concluded  is  kneejerk  anti-Ameri- 
canism. particularly  from  writers  of 
letters  to  the  editor,  the  question 
from  Bryn  Jones  (Any  answers?, 
October  19)  has  finally  pushed  me 
to  respond. 

Mr  Jones  asks:  “Which  is  worse 
for  the  environment  — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  rain  forest  or  the 
American  use  of  resources?”  No  per- 
son in  his  or  her  right  mind,  Ameri- 
cans included  (though  many 
Guardian  Weekly  readers  would  ap- 
parently think  that  "right-minded 
Americans”  is  oxymoronic),  would 
deny  that  Americans  as  a whole  con- 
sume far  too  many  of  the  world's 
finite  resources.  However,  many  of 
us  dastardly  Americans,  though  sin- 
ners all,  are  extremely  concerned 
about  such  matters.  [ would  like  to 
invite  any  of  you  who  live  in  another 
industrialised  country  to  casL  the 
first  stone  if  you  nre  without  sin. 

I would  point  out,  for  instance, 
that,  according  to  various  environ- 
mental statistics,  Canadians  are  the  I 
world's  largest  per  capita  producers 
of  garbage.  That  high  garbage  pro- 
duction must  mean  that  Canadians 
are  the  world’s  largest  consumers  of 
goods  per  capita  (unless,  of  course, 
their  packaging  is  a lot  bulkier  than 
everybody  else's).  Canada  also  lias 
considerably  more  lax  environmen- 
tal standards  than  the  United  States 
does,  according  to  a recent  Cana- 
dian government  report.  I cite  these 
as  examples  of  an  area  in  which  con- 
ventional wisdom  about  the  US  is 
not  bolstered  by  facts,  not  from  any 
animosity  against  Canadians. 

Many  critics  of  the  US  voice  their 
criticism  in  a way  lhaL  makes  it 
sound  as  if  this  country  is  a huge. 


homogeneous  monolith  in  which 
everyone  is  of  one  mind  and  ap- 
proves of  the  way  our  government 
handles  foreign  (to  say  nothing  of 
domestic)  policy.  That's  far  from  the 
truth.  While  there  is,  of  course,  a 
kind  of  American  entity  that  others 
see,  and  most  Americans  have  a 
(sometimes  overweening)  pride  of 
country,  the  US  is  so  geographically 
vast,  so  ethnically,  racially  and  even 
linguistically  diverse,  and  so  cultur- 
ally different  from  region  to  region, 
that  anyone  moving  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  is  in  for  culture 
shock. 

It  might  be  more  accurate  to  see 
the  US  more  in  terms  of  a kind  of 
European  Union  under  one  central 
government  and  50  (state)  sub-gov- 
ernments. Canada,  too,  even  with  a 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  US,  is 
so  diverse  as  to  be  divisible  by  dis- 
tinct regional  concerns  (beyond 
English  and  French  Canada),  which 
causes  no  end  of  political  scuffling. 

When  someone  looking  on  from 
Europe  who  has  never  been  to 
North  America  draws  conclusions 
about  "the  Americans",  he  or  she 
must  realise  that  the  conclusion 
may  only  apply  to  a minority  of  us. 
Stereotypes  are  easy  to  adopt  but 
aren't  very  helpful  if  you're  inter- 
ested in  the  truth.  But  I guess  you 
Brils  — morally  smug,  superior-act- 
ing, and  emotionally  and  sexually 
repressed  as  you  are  — know  (hat. 
Marian  Van  Tit 
Lewiston,  New  York.  USA 


A jOW wait,  the  United  Slpies  may 
I V control  much  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, but  does  it  also  determine 
the  world's  ethics?  Ellen  Goodman's 
righteous  indignation  at  a double 
standard  of  ethics  for  US  research 
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in  Africa  is  well  taken  (Double  stan- 
dards on  ethics  exports,  October  5). 
But  isn't  the  bigger  problem  l he  fact 
that,  outside  the  research  project, 
"the  likelihood  (hat  [African] 
women  will  get  A2T  is  virtually  nil"? 
Ms  Goodman  admits  this  "double 
medical  standard1',  but  goes  on  to 
decry  the  "double  ethical  standard” 
— as  if  the  double  medical  standard 
were  not  an  ethical  issue  at  all.  It's  a 
classical  case  of  choking  on  a gnat 
and  swallowing  a camel. 

Raymond  Downing, 

Webuye,  Kenya 


Still  fighting 
colonial  battles 


IT  IS  true  that  the  least  defensible 
/ feature  of  British  involvement  in 
Rhodesia  from  the  1830s  onwards 
was  the  land  issue  (Zimbabwe  to 
seize  white  farmland,  October  19). 
But  however  deplorable  this  was, 
surely  it  is  not  an  excuse,  100  years 
later,  for  President  Robert  Mugabe 
to  seize  land  from  Zimbabwe  citi- 
zens on  the  basis  of  their  colour? 

For  this  he  expects  the  British 
government  to  compensate  the  tak- 
ing of  productive  farms  from  many, 
some  of  whom  are  not  even  of 
British  extraction.  If  we  are  to  take 
this  logic  to  its  ludicrous  conclu- 
sion. are  we  now  to  expect  the  re- 
moval of  the  Matebele  farmers  from 
their  lands,  acquired  in  the  1830s, 
and  compensation  paid  for  by  the 
KwaZulu  government?  1 hope  the 
British  government  will  not  be 
blackmailed  into  using  taxpayers' 
money  as  compensation  because  a 
man  for  whom  many  Zimbabweans 
have  long  lost  all  respect  will  do 
anything  — including  ruining  his 
country’s  economy  and  reputation 
— for  his  own  short-term  survival. 
Louis  van  Aardt, 

Harare,  Zimbabwe 


IS  THE  Guardian  Weekly,  by  pub- 
/ lishing  Andrew  Higgins’s  article 
from  Hong  Kong  (HK  sees  history 
through  Chinese  eyes,  October  19), 
suggesting  that  the  Opium  wars  — 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
episodes  of  19th  century  British 
colonial  history  — did  not  take 
ptace,  or  that  if  they  did,  that  the  his- 
torical cover-up  should  continue? 
Gordon  Watson, 

Sydney,  Australia 


More  than  a 
hill  of  beans 

George  monbiot  gives  a 

chilling  illustration  of  the  lack 
of  democratic  control  over  the  deci- 
sions shaping  our  future  (Watch 
these  beans,  September  28),  Gov- 
ernment representatives  negotiate 
international  agreements  in  a 
process  so  Byzantine  that  even  jour- 
nalists, diplomats  and  lobbyists 
working  full-time  on  them  do  not 
fully  understand  the  implications.  In 
these  proceedings,  sophisticated 
lobbyists  for.  multinationals  with 
vast  sums  at  stake  can  run  rings 
around  negotiators. for  most  coun- 
tries, which  devote  less  manpower 
and  resources  to  the  process.  ■ 
Nor  do  the  lobbyists  rely  solely  on 
reasoned  argument  , to  win  their 
points,  for  they  have  both  the  stick 
of  withdrawal  of  investments  and  the 
carrot  of  employment  for  politicians 
and  officials  after  they,  as  the  Japan- 
ese delicately,  put  it,  "descend  from 
.heaven"  into  the  non-official  world. . 
Results,  if  they  enter  national  poli- 


tics at  all,  are  usually  simplified  into 
ritual  sloganeering  — either  ynu  are 
for  progress,  globalisation  and  "free" 
trade,  or  vim  are  a protectionist 
dinosaur,  going  through  Canute-like 
motions  to  hold  back  the  incoming 
tide.  There  is  no  meaningful  public 
scrutiny  outside  ritualistic  legislative 
hearings  once  a deal  is  done,  or  in 
the  specialised  trade  press. 

This  makes  the  so-called  Euro- 
pean Union  “democracy  deficit" 
seem  negligible.  After  all,  in  the  EU 
there  is  a parliament  and  it  only 
stays  toothless  at  the  choice  of 
elected  heads  of  government.  In 
contrast,  years  after  signing  on  to 
the  World  Trade  Organisation  or  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (Nafta),  one  learns  dial  one’s 
government  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  reasonable  public  concerns 
over  the  labelling  of  biologically 
altered  foods,  or  the  levelling  of  the 
cultural  playing  field  against  the 
United  States  media  behemoths, 
due  to  clauses  skilfully  inserted  in 
favour  of  the  glite  that  controls  large 
International  conglomerates. 

What  we  need  is  fair  trade,  not 
falsely  labelled  free  trade  skewed  to- 
wards the  interests  of  the  powerful 
and  affluent  minorities  of  ail  coun- 
tries. If  ever  there  was  an  argument 
for  informed  public  debate  over 
major  changes  to  the  international 
trading  regimes,  and  indeed  for  an 
international  democratic  assembly 
to  vet  Litem  for  such  lime-bombs, 
this  is  it.  Elective  decision-making  at 
the  national  level,  even  where  it 
exists,  is  incapable  of  effectively  rep- 
resenting file  interests  of  ordinary 
people  on  this  issue.  Tliat  elected 
officials  are  increasingly  giving  up 
trying  is  shown  by  file  neo-liberal 
vogue  sweeping  all  before  it. 

Nigel  Tappin, 

Dwight,  Ontario,  Canada 


Hands  across 
the  Irish  sea 


pNTAN  O'TOOLE  (Be  brave 
/ Ireland,  think  the  unthinkable, 
October  19)  argues  convincingly 
the  case  that  Dublin  should  rejoin 
the  Commonwealth  and  that  leaving 
it  in  1948  sharpened  divisions  be- 
tween North  and  Smith.  Not  only 
should  it  do  (hat.  but,  together  with 
the  British  state,  it  should  disestab- 
lish the  Church.  Not  only  would  this 
be  consistent  with  the  multicultural 
society  that  we  now  live  in,  but  it 
would  remove  another  seed  of  hos- 
tility and  suspicion  from  the  Irish 
debate.  With  the  taint  of  Popery 
gone,  with  an  identity  of  political 
purpose  joining  our  two  countries, 
what  steam  would  there  be  left  in 
Unionism?  The  closer  the  British 
and  Irish  states,  the  nearer  a solu- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland. 

Trevor  A Rigg, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


THOSE  Protestants  who  are 
angry  with  Mr  Blair  for  shaking 
hands  with  Sinn  Fein  may  be  justifi- 
ably upset  when  they  remember  the 
deaths  of  loved  ones.  Like  the  state 
of  Israel,  however,  they  must  learn 
that  the  violence  of  their  opponents 
,has  been  caused  by  their  own  pride 
and  intransigence. 

One  essential  to  civilised  living  is 
a just  society., Yes,  violence  compro- 
mises this. objective,  but  what  effec- 
tive alternative  do  the  Protestants 
and  die  Israelis  permit?  This  is  the 
only  valid  goal  in  Uie'Northem  Ire- 
land conflict,  and  all1 'parties  will 
have  to  shake  hands  to  achieve  It. 
Rodney  Knock, 

Mere  wether,  'NSW,-  Australia 


Briefly 


JULIAN  HORGER  invites  us  to 
U sited  tears  for  poor  liule  Israelis 
it  "smarts  at  botched  murder  pto* 
which  "forced  it"  to  release  Sheikh’ 
Ahmed  Yassin  (October  121.  Meaty 
while  Bibi  Netanyahu  laments  that 
"in  every  war  we  have  mishap*’ 
("war"?  I thought  we  had  a “peace 
process")  — and  then  goes  on  io 
boast,  "We  don’t  abandon  our  fight- 
ers". 'Hie  Hizbullah  defending  their 
homeland  against  a foreign  in- 
vader/occupier  are  "terrorists' 
while  a shipload  of  Israelis  invading 
I,ebanon  are  habitually  referred  to 
by  the  press  as  "commandos".  And 
now  a bunch  of  killers  with  forged 
passports  entering  a neighbouring 
country  that  has  a peace  treaty  with 
Israel  to  murder  one  of  its  citizens 
are  "fighters"? 

Miriam  M Abiieah, 

Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada 


| A /AS  the  timing  of  the  latest  Tri- 
V V dent  missile  order  a kneejerk 
maclm  reaction,  to  show  Common- 
wealth partners  what  a first-rate 
power  we  really  are?  The  result  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  elsewhere  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  view  that  if  a 
third-rate  power  like  Britain  can 
have  un  extending  nuclear  weapons 
programme  then  it's  OK  for  them  to 
have  mie  too. 

Mark  Highjnil-Prilchard, 

Urisbd,  Avon 

JO/ IN  VIDAL’S  report  about  the 
U’wa  people  of  Colombia  (Ocio 
her  12)  is  surely  a prime  example  of 
the  double  standards  in  the  applica- 
tion of  human  rights.  These  people 
want  nothing  from  the  consumer » 
cicly  and  there  is  no  money  in  ex- 
tending to  them  the  human  right 
nul  to  want  anything. 

M U liminer, 
flali.  Indonesia 


IULIE  HURCHIU.  has  every 
L/  right  to  consider  Maybe  Ira 
Amazed  gorgeous  and  regard  Imag- 
ine ns  one  of  fite  worst  songs  ever 
written  (October  19).  Her  wuinfr 
ness  In  swallow  Albert  Goldmans 
allegations  about  John  Lemion  » 
also  her  problem.  But  it's  a lillle 
unfair  to  nllow  someone 
demonstrated  contempt  for  the 
tics  In  comment  on  matters  reaua 
to  the  quartet  without  allows 
some  space  for  contrary  (ana  in P* 
case  mainstream)  opinions. 
MahirAli, 

Mortdale,  NSW,  Australia 

“THE  article  on  El  Niflo  (Ojjj*- 
/ 5)  was  interesting  and  ln»™f 
tive,  but  surely  the  area  in  In 
gram  marked  United  btate 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  wrth 
northern  tip  of  Washington  d*  * 
truding  at  the  bottom  'P™*  , 
Alaska  Panhandle  in  the  north 
ER Forster,  > 

Ottawa,  Canada  ■ ' ■ | ' i , 
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US  to  end 


China  nuclear  sanctions 


The  Week 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  was  ex- 
pected to  sweep  aside  Amer- 
ica’s nuclear  sanctions 
against  China  this  week  and  give 
President  Jiang  Zemin  the  political 
and  economic  prize  he  seeks  from 
his  controversial  state  visit  to  the 
United  Slates. 

The  Chinese  president  arrived  in 
Washington  on  Tuesday  ready  to 
phase  out  his  country’s  supply  of 
nuclear  arms  and  know-how  to  Iran 
and  to  limit  nuclear  cooperation 
with  Pakistan.  In  return,  Mr  Clinton 
was  expected  to  lilt  a 12-year-old  US 
ban  on  nuclear  sales  to  China,  a 
move  worth  $15  billion  to  the  US 
nuclear  industry. 

The  quid  pro  quo  is  the  centre- 
piece of  Washington’s  "cooperation, 
not  conflict"  policy  with  Beijing,  and 
will  cement  a year  of  achievement  for 
President  Jiang  that  has  also  in- 


cluded the  return  of  Hong  Kong  and 
a successful  Communist  Party  con- 
gress in  September.  But  the  deal  was 
likely  to  stir  further  protests  against 
the  Chinese  leader  when  he  runs  a 
gauntlet  of  human  rights  campaign- 
ers and  visits  the  White  House. 

At  the  meeting  China  is  expected 
to  promise  to  stop  selling  C-802  ship- 
to-ship  cruise  missiles  to  Iran,  thus 
reducing  the  threat  to  US  ships  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  helping  Mr 
Clinton  to  certify  to  Congress  that 
Beijing  is  not  providing  nuclear  help 
to  other  states,  a legal  precondition 
of  the  lifting  of  the  nuclei  sanctions. 

In  return,  the  US  will  be  able  to 
sell  Beijing  nuclear  energy  techno- 
logy. which  the  Chinese  need  to 
speed  their  move  from  fossil  fuel 
energy  sources  and  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions.  US  companies 
have  recently  mounted  r massive 
lobbying  campaign  to  allow  them  to 
compete  against  France  and  Canada 


for  Chinese  nuclear  contracts. 
China  requires  $60  billion  worth  of 
nuclear  reactors  over  the  next  15 
years,  Industry  lobbyists  claim. 

Mr  Jiang  will  also  press  Mr  Clin- 
ton to  end  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed after  the  Tiananmen  Square 
crackdown  in  1989,  which  prevent 
exporters  from  receiving  US-backed 
loans  for  exports  to  China.  But  this 
is  now  seen  as  less  likely  in  the  in- 
tensely politicised  atmosphere  of 
the  visit,  which  has  drawn  fire  from 
right  and  left  alike  in  the  US. 

However,  China  is  expected  to 
place  a $2  billion  order  for  30  new 
Boeing  aircraft  during  Mr  Jiang's 
visit. 

Little  progress  is  expected  over 
Beijing's  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the 
World  Trade  Organisation  as  a sign 
of  the  country's  arrival  on  the  global 
economic  stage.  Months  of  negotia- 
tion have  produced  no  agreement 
for  China  to  open  up  its  economy 


and  reduce  its  massive  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  US. 

White  House  officials  on  Monday 
tried  to  play  down  expectations  of 
any  breakthrough  on  human  rights 
— including  moves  on  the  imprison- 
ment of  dissidents  and  the  continu- 
ing occupation  of  Tibet  — which 
have  fired  the  protest  movement 
against  the  visit. 

The  Tibet  issue,  in  particular,  has 
become  more  prominent  than  ever, 
with  Hollywood  stars  such  as 
Richard  Gere  and  Harrison  Ford 
tending  the  campaign. 

In  Bejjing,  the  wife  of  jailed  pro- 
democracy  activist  Liu  Nianchun 
said  she  had  asked  Mr  Clinton  to 
forward  a letter  to  Mr  Jiang  urging 
her  husband's  release.  Mr  Uu  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  a labour 
enmp  in  1998  and  is  suffering  from 
stomach  and  intestinal  illnesses. 


Washington  Post,  page  IS 


ISRAEL  freed  22  Palestinian 
prisoners  In  the  latest  instal- 
ment of  the  deal  brokered  with 
Jordan  to  secure  the  release  of 
two  Massed  agents  and  keep  the 
peace  process  from  floundering. 

Bitter  divisions,  page  7 


SIERRA  LEONE'S  military 
rulers  and  foreign  ministers 
from  its  West  African  neighbours 
agreed  a peace  plan  under  which 
the  FYectovm  junta  will  restore 
power  to  elected  president 
Ahmad  Tcjan  Kabbah. 


ARGENTINA’S  opposition 
Alliance,  made  lip  of  the 
centrist  Radical  party  and  the 
ccntrc-Icft  Frepaso  coalition, 
won  45.7  per  cent  of  the  vote  in 
mid-term  congressional  elec- 
tions to  the  Peronlsts’  36.2  per 
cent,  marking  the  worst  Pcronist 
party  election  result  in  10  years. 


A Hindu  nationalist  chants  slogans  In  New  Delhi  last  week  against 
plana  to  dismiss  the  rightwing  Bharatiya  Janata  party  government  In 
the  northern  Indian  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  central  government 
hacked  down  over  the  move  photograph- raveendran 


Protests  greet  Algeria  vote 


Rachld  Khiarl  In  Algiers 

THOUSANDS  of  people  marched 
through  Algiers  nil  Monday  as 
pro-government  and  opposition  par- 
lies  protested  agninsl  what  they  said 
was  widespread  fraud  in  last  week’s 
local  and  regional  elections. 

leading  parties  urged  that  the  re- 
sults be  revised  or  scrapped,  a blow 
to  the  majority  party  of  lire  military- 
backed  president.  IJamine  Zeronal. 
in  his  effort  to  widen  his  political 
base  ami  consolidate  power  with  a 
series  of  elections. 

Opposition  parlies  marched 
through  the  capital  in  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  protests  that  they  vowed  to 
continue  until  "the  injustice  is  cor- 
rected". Witnesses'  estimates  of  the 
protest  crowd  ranged  from  2,000  to 
7.000.  though  protest  organisers 
said  that  they  numbered  15,000. 

Mr  Zeroual's  party,  the  National 
Democratic  Rally  (RND),  took  50 
per  cent  of  the  vote  in  the  local  and 
regional  elections;  it's  ally,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  20  per  cent; 
and-  the  legal  Islamic  party,  the 
Movement  for  a Peaceful  Society 
(MSP),  10  per  cent 
Mr  Zeroual’s  party  won  control  of 
more  than  half  of  the  regional  coun- 
cils and  will  be  able  to  govern  about 
a dozen  large  cities  on  its  own.  Hie 
vote  follows  parliamentary  and  pres- 
idential elections  over  the  past  two 
years. 

The  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  former  ruling  party  now  allied 


with  file  government,  demanded  a 
“correction  uf  the  announced  re- 
sults" and  an  investigation  into  what 
it  called  the  “confiscation  of  balluts". 
It  called  on  the  government  to 
prosecute  the  "commanders  of  this 
serious  political  plot".  The  Fl.N's 
secretary-general,  Bounlcm  Ben- 
hamouda,  said  that  fraud  had  pre- 
vented his  | tarty  winning  the 
elections. 

The  head  of  the  MSP.  Mahfmidh 
Naha  ah,  accused  "elvnumls  m the 
government'  of  using  "dubious 
manoeuvres”.  And  the  opposition 
Rally  for  Culture  and  Democracy, 
flatly  called  on  Mr  Zeroual  to  scrap 
the  election  results. 

The  outlawed  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  party  denounced  what  it 
called  "manipulation  without  prece- 
dent" In  the  elections.  The  party 
also  claimed  success  in  its  call  for  a 
boycott,  though  the  interior  min- 
istry put  the  turnout  at  67  per  cent 

The  Front,  which  set  off  a bloody 
Insurgency  when  it  was  robbed  of  a 
likely  parliamentary  election  victory 
and  banned  In  1992,  called  the  vote 
a “treacherous  manoeuvre".  At  least 
75,000  people  have  been  killed  since 
the  insu  rgency  began: 

The  Islamic  Salvation  Army,  the 
Islamic  Salvation  Front's  military 
wing,  called  a ceasefire  on  October  1, 
but  at-  least  one  Front  leader  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  truce  could 
end  at  any  time.— AP  '■  - • 


Le  Monde,  page  13 


Kurdish  factions  return  to  open  war 


Chris  Morris  In  Ankara 

A TENUOUS  ceasefire  between 
two  warring  Kurdish  factions  in 
northern  Iraq  collapsed  last  week 
the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdis- 
r]  said  it  had  been  forced  to 
fespond  to  attacks  by  die  rival  Kurd- 
istan Democratic  Party  (KDP)  and 
oombing  raids  by  the  Turkish  air 


. JJe  ppK  said  the  air  raids  cov- 
22  5 Wlde  area,  while  the  KDP  at- 
ked  on  the  ground.  Thousands  of 
we  were  displaced,  making  It 
:"3®  for  humanitarian  agencies 
10  deliver  relief.  ■■ 

h Jr. mountalns  of  northern  Iraq 
Lh* r m®  P^tically  unstable  since 
3*2“  war  in  1991,  when  Saddam 
— tost  control  of  the  region. 


Since  then  the  two  Kurdish  factions 
have  fought  Intermittently  on  the 
ground,  while  United  States  and 
British  aircraft-patrol  the  skies. 

The  latest  clashes  broke  out  last 
month.  The ; FUK  ■ recaptured  terri- 
tory near  the  Iranian  border  and 
near  a strategic  road,  before  pres- 
sure from  the  US,  Britain  and 
Turkey  forced  a shaky  ceasefire. 
The  truce  lasted  for  less  than  a week. 

•The  peace'pr'ocess  has  become  a 
war  process,”  Baid  Jhe’PUK 
spokesman  In  Ankara,  Shazad  Saib. 
There  Is  no  peace,  so  we  will 
defend  ourselves  as  best  we'ean." 

The  presence  of  Turkish  troops 
In  northern  fraq  ralses  the  stakes. 
They  have  set  up  an  Informal  secur- 
ity zphe  on  the  border  to  prevent  ln: 
filtration  Into  Turkey  by  rebels  from 


the  Kurdistan  Workers’  Party 
(PKK).  The  Turkish  military  and 
file  KDP  have  been  working  to- 
gether for  several  months  against 
file  PKK,  which  has  been  waging  an 
insurgency  in  southeastern  Turkey 
since  1984. 

Turkey  says  its  bombs  are  aimed 
at  file  PKK,  not  the  PUK.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  be  entering  the  fighting  be- 
tween Iraqi  Kurds,  raising  questions 
about  its  ability  to  mediate. 

Turkey,  the  US  and  Britain  are 
supposed' to  be  cosponsors  of  the 
Ankara  pqace  process,  intended  to 
get  the  two  Iraqi  Kurdish'  factions-to 
cooperate  across  the  region.  But 
theft  Is  no  prospect  that  they  will  be 
able  to  persuade  the  PUK  to  with- 
draw- Voluntarily  to  its  previous 
positions.  I;  •-*  1 1 ,s?"  :r 


Ankara's  role  Is  proving  awkward 
for  Washington  and  London. 
Turkey  says  it  has  no  plans  to  sta- 
tion soldiers  in  northern  Iraq  per- 
manently* But  it  regularly  mounts 
cross-border  operations  with  thou- 
sands of  troops. 

The  Turkish  military  seemB  to  be 
using  thejCDP  as  a client  militia  to 
look  after  its  Interests,  but  it  -also 
has  an  extensive  intelligence  net- 
work of  its  own,  and  its  trotips  have 
been  in  Iraq  since  May.  TTurkey  Is 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  Interna- 
tional law  in  many  respects,'’  said 
one  Western  soutte.  : 1 ' 

The  US  and  ' Britain  sympathise 
with  TUrke/s  fcttempts  to  subdue  the 
PKK,  but  their  main  Interest  In  north- 
ern Inter  la  to  keep  up  pressure  on 
President  Saddam.  They  regularly  re- 
mind  Kurdish  tactions  dial  (He  alter- 
native to  cooperation  cduld  be  falling 
under  Baghdad's  hegemony  again,  1 


ZAMBIA’S  President 

Frederick  Cliilubn  said  in 
a rntlio  broad  rust  that  mi  at- 
tempted military  coup  had  been 
crushed  and  he  was  back  in 
control  hours  after  rivals 
chiinied  he  bad  been  ousted. 


USTHA1JA  pledged  to 
double  Us  emergency  food 
relief  to  Papua  New  Guinea  as 
drought  threatened  9*1,000 
people  in  the  remote  highlands. 


VIDEO  of  eight  German 
soldiers  giving  die  outlawed 
Nazi  salute  and  making  anti- 
Semitic  remarks  prompted  calls 
for  closer  monitoring  and  politi- 
cal training  for  new  recruits. 


THE  Indonesian  government 
blamed  small  farmers  for  a 
new  blanket  of  haze  that  has 
enveloped  much  of  Indonesia, 
Singapore  and  parts  of  Malaysia. 


NORTH  America’s  biggest 
teachers’  strike  swept 
Canada’s  Ontario  province  as  a 
walkout  by  126,000  teachers 
barred  2. 1 million  pupils  from 
their  classes. 


DENMARK  was  stunned 
when  a 32-year-old  nursing 
assistant  in  a home  for  the 
elderly  was  charged  with  killing 
22  people  by  replacing  their 
medicine  with  morphine — and 
was  then  released  on  boil  by  a 
judge  In  Copenhagen.  If  con- 
victed, the  woman,  who  denied 
the  charges,  would  be  the 
country's  worst  killer, 


SWEDEN'S  tough  alcohol  reg- 
ulations, which  give  the  gov- 
ernment an  effective  monopoly 
on  the  availability  of  drink,  have 
been  upheld  on  health  grounds ' 
by  the  European  Court  of 
Justice,  which  rejected  a com- 
plaint from  a would-be  supplier. 


THE  fohner  dissident  writer 
Alexander  SoteheuHsyn 
launched  a $25,000  Russian  lit- 
erary prize  homed  after  himself. 
The  first  winner  of  the  award  will 
be  announced  In  March. 1 • • ' 
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Andrew  Higgins 

fn  Panmimjom,  South  Korea  ! 

IN  THE  macabre  arithmetic  of 
obliteration,  neither  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  nor  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  add  up  to  much.  Or  so 
says  the  Pentagon  to  explain  its  re- 
fusal to  relinquish  weapons  that 
maim  or  murder  26,000  people  a 
year  — a defiance  that  gives  grim 
authenticity  to  a chant  of  "Stand 
Alone",  the  macho  motto  of  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  506th  Infantry  dug 
in  on  the  border  with  North  Korea. 

At  Panmupjom,  a cold  war  theme 
park  billed  as  the  "most  dangerous 
place  on  earth"  to  day-trippers  who 
arrive  by  coach  from  Seoul,  and  all 
along  a frontier  frozen  since  war 
ended  in  L953,  the  United  States 
does  indeed  stand  on  its  own.  It  is 
alone  among  Western  countries  in 
clinging  to  anti-personnel  mines. 

If  this  is  the  frontline  against  1.1 
million  North  Korean  troops,  it  is 
also  the  frontline  in  a campaign  to 
fend  off  a widening  attack  on  land-  | 
mines.  The  so-called  '‘Korean  excep- 
tion”, in  defence  of  which  the  US  I 
pulled  out  of  talks  on  a global  ban  in 
Oslo  in  Se  plember,  is  u nde  r siege.  I 
Diana's  death  gave  emotional  . 
force  to  the  Pentagon’s  critics.  'Hie  1 
award  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize  to 
anti-mine  campaigners  further  weak- 
ened Us  defences.  Perhaps  more  se- 
rious is  an  attack  from  inside  die  US 
military  — a former  commander  in 
South  Korea  who  condemns  what  he 
calls  a “gameplan  for  disaster". 

Lieutenant-General  James  Hol- 
lingsworth says:  "To  be  blunt,  if  we 
are  relying  on  these  weapons  to  de- 
fend the  Korean  peninsula  we  are  in 
big  trouble."  He  has  endorsed  a 
study  by  a Washington  think-tank 
accusing  the  Pentagon  of  feeding 
faulty  data  into  its  war  giime  com- 
puter to  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
weapon  that  80  countries  have 
agreed  to  ban  in  December. 

The  war  game,  known  as  Janus, 
and  run  by  the  US  army,  predicts 
"tens  of  thousands'1  of  additional 
allied  casualties  without  landmines, 
particularly  a new  generation  of  hi- 
tech  mines. 

At  Panmunjom,  soldiers  fan  out 
each  day  to  preach  the  "humanitar- 
ian" mission  of  the  more  than  1 mil- 
lion mines  scattered  around  Korea: 
they  save  lives  by  deterring,  or  at 
least  slowing,  an  attack.  The  35  peo- 
ple, including  children,  officially 
acknowledged  as  having  been  killed 
by  the  devices  in  South  Korea  since 
1992,  are  a small  price  to  pay  for 
avoiding  war  or  retarding  its  spread. 


The  Pentagon  is  not  merely  fight- 
ing to  defend  the  primitive  devices 
buried  near  the  tank  traps  and 
barbed  wire  fences  bisecting  Korea. 
Par  more  important  to  the  US  is  the 
almost  cosy-sounding  category  of 
weapons  known  as  “die  family  of 
scalterable  mines",  or  Facsam. 

"What  they  really  want  to  do  is 
keep  a new  type  of  mine  that  no  one 
else  uses,"  says  Caleb  Rossiler, 
director  of  Demilitarisation  for 
Democracy,  a Washington  research 
group  that  has  just  completed  a study 
of  US  mine  strategy  in  South  Korea. 
"They  spent  a lot  of  money  develop- 
ing iL  and  are  very  pleased  with  the 
result,  itwreaks  alt  kind  of  havoc." 

"You  don't  want  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  bad  guy,"  says  Jim  Coles,  the 
US  military  spokesman  in  Seoul. 
“Mines  are  not  a pretty  weapon  but 
when  they  save  lives  as  they  do  here 
they  are  valuable,  it  is  a tough,  ugly 
business  and  people  who  don’t  live 
here  can’t  understand." 

Indeed,  most  people  living  in 
Korea  voice  few  objections.  Debate 
on  any  security  issue  fs  rare. 

Hie  ghoulish  mathematics  that 
underpin  the  Pentagon's  argument, 
however,  seem  flawed.  A report  by 
Demilitarisation  for  Democracy  de- 
mils  how  wonky  assumptions  com- 
promise Janus.  Among  these  is  an 
estimate  that  North  Korea  could  ad- 
vance against  allied  forces  at  an  un- 
likely speed  of  12  miles  an  hour. 
Most  of  Korea  is  mountainous. 
"Even  a minor  change  In  a single  as- 
sumption can  change  the  entire  con- 
clusion of  die  game,'1  says  the  study. 

Pentagon  programmers  also  un- 
derestimate North  Korea's  ability  to 
breach  anti-personnel  mines,  ignor- 
ing Pyongyang's  likely  use  of 
human  wave  tactics  and  fuel-air  ex- 
plosions to  trigger  mines.  Lieut-Gen 
Hollingsworth  said:  "North  Korea's 
disciplined  troops  will  be  just  ns  will- 
ing to  move  through  minefields,  de- 
spite taking  casualties,  ns  they  and 
Chinese  troops  frequently  did  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war." 

Until  earlier  this  year,  the  US  in- 
sisted that  removing  landmines 
would  allow  North  Korea  to  capture 
Seoul  before  being  defeated.  It  now 
says  Seoul  would  most  probably  not 
fall,  but  has  kept  Its  original  esti- 
mate for  casualties. 

Panmunjom  has  long  served  as  a 
showcase  for  the  US  military.  To 
accommodate  visitors,  a huge  ob- 
servation deck  is  under  construc- 
tion to  peer  north  into  the  last 
citadel  of  Stalinism.  Propaganda  has 
rarely  come  so  easy.  But  that  was 
before  Diana  and  the  Nobel  prize. 
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'The  Vietnamese  . . . wanted  tu 
assassinate  me  because  (hey  knew 
without  me  they  could  easily  swal- 
low up  Cambodia,"  he  says. 

Tlie  veteran  Khmer  Rouge  boss, 
aged  69,  described  by  Mr  Thayer  as 
obviously  gravely  ill  and  perhaps 
near  death,  was  speaking  in  a jungle 
hut  in  northern  Cambodia,  where 
he  now  appears  to  be  held  under 
house  arrest  with  his  second  wife 
and  daughter,  aged  12. 

The  interview,  in  which  he  also 
denies  the  existence  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge’s  most  infamous  and  meticu- 
lously documented  interrogation 
centre,  atTuol  Slung,  shows  Pol  Hot 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  line  he  look 
two  decades  ago. 

To  say  that  millions  died  is  too 
much,"  he  says  of  independent  esti- 
mates of  deaths  from  execution  and 


Swedes  sacked  Jews  to  please  Nazis 


Alex  Duval  Smith 

SWEDISH  companies  such  as 
Ericsson,  AGA  and 
Hasselblad  cameras,  and  most 
of  the  neutral  country’s  paper 
and  wood  industry,  boosted 
their  trade  with  Nazi  German)’ 
by  organising  and  backing  volun- 
tary purges  of  Jewish  staff  and 
board  members. 

The  revelation.  In  Dagens 
I Nyhetor  newspaper  last  week, 
comes  amid  growing  claims  that 
Sweden  not  only  secretly  collab- 
orated to  protect  Us  neutrality 
but  actively  sought  to  profit  from 
close  Jinks  with  the  Nazi  regime, 


Documents  obtained  by  the 
Swedish  daily  newspaper  also 
reveal  at  least  one  instance  of  a 
company,  SCA,  securing  huge 
orders  from  Germany  by  with- 
holding exports  to  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  cellulose,  a 
key  constituent  of  paper. 

But  the  moat  shocking  evi- 
dence, hacked  by  letters  and 
transcripts  obtained  from  the 
Swedish  secret  police.  shows  . 
that  leading  companies  sacked 
Jew  ah  board  members  and  staff 
to  satisfy  die  German  companies 
with  which  they  wished  to  trade. 

This  collaboration,. which 
began  after  Germany  occupied 


Antlers  fj^leup  on  a snow-covered  Held  in  northern  Siberin  us  Russians "load  reindeer  carcasses  on  toi  ( | 
helicopter  at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  phoiogw-h  YLWMRvaBa*  f 1 


Pol  Pot  says  his  conscience  is  clear 

Nick  Cummlng-Bruco  'The  Vietnamese  ...  wanted  tu  starvation  during  the  Khmer  Rtn® 

In  Bangkok  assassinate  me  because  they  knew  attempt  to  convert  Cambodia  lot 

without  me  they  could  easily  swal-  Maoist  Utopia,  echoing  interview 

BROKEN  by  age  and  sickness,  low  up  Cambodia,"  he  says.  he  gave  in  I97l>.  “Only  several  thoit 

and  stripped  of  power  by  liis  for-  The  veteran  Khmer  Rouge  boss,  sand  (Cambodians)  might  fa  t 

mer  followers,  C ambodia’s  Pol  Pot  is  aged  69,  described  by  Mr  Thayer  as  died,"  be  said  at  that  lime.  Now  Ik 

shuffling  towards  his  grave  sliil  in-  obviously  gravely  ill  and  perhaps  tells  Mr  Thayer  that  Vietnamese 

sisling  on  the  justness  of  his  cause,  near  death,  was  speaking  in  a jungle  agents  were  responsible, 

and  that  his  conscience  is  clear.  hut  in  northern  Cambodia,  where  But  he  also  admits  to  orders 

In  the  first  interview  the  leader  of  he  now  appears  to  be  held  under  the  execution  on  June  10  of  m 
one  of  the  century’s  most  brutal  house  arrest  with  his  second  wife  his  oldest  and  closest  associates 

tyrannies  has  given  in  more  than  18  and  daughter,  aged  12.  the  former  Kluncr  Rouge  secants 

‘years,  Pol  Pot  concedes,  as  he  has  The  interview,  in  which  he  also  chief  Son  Sen  and  his  once  power™ 

before,  that  "our  movement  made  denies  die  existence  of  the  Khmer  wife,  but  denies  ordering  tw 

mistakes".  But  he  disputes  Western  Rouge's  most  infamous  anti  melicu-  slaughter  of  14  members  of  his  * 

estimates  that  almost  2 million  peo-  lously  documented  interrogation  ily,  including  children  and 

pie  died  in  the  less-than-four  years  centre,  atTuol  Sleng,  shows  Pol  Pol  children  said  to  have  been  kineo P> 1 

his  Khmer  Rouge  ran  Cambodia.  rigidly  adhering  to  the  line  he  look  a lorry  driving  over  their  heads.  . 

“I  came  to  carry  out  the  struggle,  two  decades  ago.  'You  know  for  the  other  peop» 

not  to  kill  people,"  he  tells  Nate  To  say  that  millions  died  is  loo  the  babies,  the  young  ones.  I did  d« 

Thayer  of  the  Hong  Kong-baaed  Far  much,"  he  says  of  independent  esli-  order  them  to  be  Wiled,  Pol  r 

Eastern  Economic  Review  in  an  in-  mates  of  deaths  from  execution  mid  tells  Mr  Thayer.  “For  Son  Sen  M 

terview  published  last  week.  “Even  his  family,  yes."  . 

now  you  can  look  at  me:  am  1 a sav-  HHHH  Po!  Pol  ordered  the  killings  m 

age  person?  My  conscience  la  clear.”  attempt  to  hall  negotiations 

But  almost  in  the  same  breath,  Pol  tween  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 

Pot  defends  — and  thus  confirms  — the  Phnom  Penh  gowrnnienlswj 

ordering  the  execution  of  thousands  K royalist  co-prime  minister, 

of  Cambodians  while  In  power,  in-  Norodom  Ranariddh,  instead 

yoking  the  old  Khmer  Rouge  mantra  triggered  a revolt  that  toppled 

of  the  Vietnamese  peril  still  used  to  H led  by  the  grizzled  veteran!  a a 
appeal  for  popular  support  also  said  to  have  been  on  the . 

“We  had  no  other  choice.  Nalur-  H (ion  list.  . aj 

ally  we  had  to  defend  ourselves,"  he  i I Ta  Mok  breaks  with  ine 

offers  by  way  of  explanation  for  a Khmer  Rouge  line  and  unpucrj  • 

regime  that  emptied  cities,  system-  Pol  Pol  in  the  slaughter,  wi 

atically  liquidated  real  or  imagined  (hat  Pol  Pot  lias  committed  cw 

enemies  and,  as  paranoia  advanced,  against  humanity, u no  ^ , 

eventually  turned  on  its  own.  tortur-  Thayer.  "I  don’t  a®re?.,. w $4  j 

ing  and  executing  many  senior  \ American  figure  that  | 

cadres.  Pol  Pot;  ‘Am  I a savage  person?’  But  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes.  j 


hundreds  of  Jews  to  ocFUjJj: 
Hungary.  He  disappeared 

end  oftliewarandiabeU^J 

to  have  died  in  a Soviet  labo^ 
camp.  1!  . ~ 

Letters  opened 

police  censors  during  th-  ( 

ond  yrarld  war,  and  wdj**'.., 
show  that  Swedish  comPjd  . 
were  far  from  compelled 
*Aryanise”  their  compflllle  , 
did  so  for  profit  motive 
• A newly  unaeal 

saysSwedtohjewellej*  , 
diamonds  stolen  by 
and  smuggled  in.by  snan? 
erdt,  according  to  repo 
mutter 


Pol  Pot:  ’Am  I a savage  person?’ 


Denmark  and  Norway  from  April 
1040,  was  expressed  in  letters 
between  Swedish  and  German 
companies. 

"We  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  we  very  probably 
have  purer  Germauic  blood  in 
our  veins  than  you,  especially 
since  you  come  from  the 
Rhineland/’  wrote  the;  managing 
director  of  one  small  company  in 
western  Sweden  to  a German 
client  on  May  17, 1041. 

A Stockholm  furrier  wrote  on 
February  21,  1941;  “Our  firm 
Is  pure  toyan  and  there  is, 
thank  God,  not  a stogie  drop  of 
Jewish  blood  in  It.  Hell  Hitler. ” . 


Another  letter,  also  from  se- 
cret police  files,  confirms  that 
Jewish  people  in  Sweden  were 
aware  of  a campaign  against 
them.  "Firms  that  have  connec- 
tions with  Germany  refuse  to 
hire  us,”  wrote  a Jewish  man  in 
Stockholm  to  a friend  in  Italy. 

The  newspaper  reveals  that 
the  systematic  sackings  had  the 
blessing  of  the  government  It  . 
adds  that  Jacob  Wallenberg,  the 
diplomat  whose  role  was  to 
negotiate  trade  with  Germany, 
would  have  had  full  knowledge 
of  Swedish  companies'  compli- 
city in  drawing  up  blacldlsts  of 
“non-Aryan  or  anti-German” 
companies. 

Wallenberg’s  cousin,  Raoul, 
became  a.war  hero  after  saving 


investigate  Sweden  s acq  , 

of  Nqzl  gold.  1 ' ' 


France’s  far  right  shuts  up  the  resistance 


Jon  Henley  InVItrolles 

MEMORIES  of  Vichy  con- 
tinue to  haunt  France  but 
here  in  this  depressed  town 
near  Marseille  a battle  has  been 
joined  against  a real  and  present 
threat  — that  more  towns  may  fall, 
by  a "domino  effect",  to  the  far-right 
National  Front. 

The  two  sides  face  each  other 
across  a bleak  square.  At  one  end  is 
the  town  hall,  a glass  and  concrete 
bunker:  at  the  other,  sandwiched 
between  a perfume  shop  and  a med- 
ical lab,  is  a dark  cellar  bar  and  live 
music  venue  called  the  Submarine. 

Since  February,  the  town  hall  lias 
been  occupied  — although  she  is 
not  there  very  often  — by  a new 
ntiiyur.  Catherine  M£grel.  Her  hus- 
band. Bruno,  does  most  of  her 
speaking  for  her,  mid  he  is  the 
deputy  leader  of  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen’s 
aiili-iiumigninl,  French-aillure-flrst 
National  Front. 

Tlie  Submarine  is  the  focus  of  the 
resistance  to  wlial  the  Mr&rets  are 
' trying  to  do.  it  is  lively,  multicultural 
< and  multiracial,  and  the  only  inter- 
1 esliiig  evening  hangout  for  local 
I youth.  Now  it  is  closed. 

“In  all  the  lime  we've  been  oj>en 
we  haven't  had  a single  complaint 
from  the  pulice.  from  residents, 
lrom  shopkeepers,  no  one,"  said 
Thierry  Curbelie,  aged  29,  who  did 
tile  Submarine's  paperwork. 

Last  year,  the  council-owned 
venue  staged  43  concerts  featuring 
92  bands,  from  rock  in  rap,  ragga  to 
jazz,  folk  tu  new  wave.  It  hosted  400 
hours  uf  workshops  and  rehearsals 
and  put  together  some  30  co-pro 
duciions. 

In  May,  the  new  National  Front 
councillor  in  charge  of  culture, 
RrigiUe  Marandat.  told  the  Subma- 
rine she  would  like  to  see  it  offer  a 
‘more  French,  more  traditional" 
programme.  The  currenL  offering 
“encouraged  bad  instincts  in  our 
youth",  she  said. 

Then,  in  June,  Mrs  Mdgret  with- 
drew the  Submarine's  council  grant 
of  $32,000  a year.  That  was  about  a 
fifth  of  its  funding;  it  is  also  sup 
ported  by  the  culture  ministry  and 
the  regional  council,  and  makes  up 
the  other  half  of  its  $160,000  annual 
budget  from  ticket  sales  and  bar 
takings. 

Shocked,  the  Submarine’s  staff 
and  20  or  so  volunteers  went  qn  a 
nationwide  tour  to  raise  support  and 
attention  to  what  was  happening 
in  Vitrolles.  Since  the  new  council 
was  elected,  they  pointed  out,  the 
lo«d  cinema  director  had  been 
sacked  for  refusing  to  withdraw 
nuns  about  homosexuality.  Some 
150  council  staff,  mainly  youth  and 
social  workers,  had  been  fired.  Left- 
wing  publications  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  libraries,  which 
^re  to|d  to  subscribe  to  National 
f root  magazines. 

. M®p  the  tour,  a concert  was  held 
® v'kolles  stadium.  Some  big 
jjmes  turned  up,  including  Noir: 
ttear,  one  0j  leading 

tends,  and  outspokenly .anti-raeikt 
More  than  4,000  people  came' apd 
tenced  in  support  of  the  venue. 

1 ne  M^grets  were  iiot  amused, 
J,  teys , later,  council  workmen' 
d py  tfje  town  hall’s  chief  dfsecu-. 
njr  showed  .up  at  the  Submarine. 

1 ney  broke  a window,,  forced  the 
.teoraandvqtUed  up  the  entrance.  " 
• L.y  . Submarine,  the.  town  , hall 
in,,:;  k^;  a stotenient,  was  a major 
oKnce  t0  ,ocal  resident?.  "Eyery- 
nw  k ^iS  ^ atmosphere  was 

? fca'thy.  that"  drugs1’ w?re 

— ulahng,  and  that  many  groups 


encouraged  uncivic  behaviour, 
violence,  even  delinquency.  Such 
attitudes  are  not  acceptable  in 
municipal  buildings." 

There  was  a demonstration  the 
next  weekend:  3,500  people  came, 
including  Jack  Lang,  the  former  cul- 
ture minister,  whose  idea  it  was  to 
inject  life  into  towns  such  as  Vit- 
rolles by  encouraging  small  “cafe- 
concert"  venues,  run  by  young 
people  for  young  people. 

The  current  culture  minister, 
Catherine  Trautinann.  called  the 
town  hall's  actions  “particularly  vio- 
lent and  brutal",  and  said  they 
marked  "a  new  stage  in  the  escala- 
tion of  censorship  against  culture 
and  music".  Tlie  leftwing  daily 


Liberation  compared  Mr  Mdgret  to 
Goebbels. 

But,  despite  the  support  and  win- 
ning a court  judgment  that  ruled  the 
council’s  break-in  illegal,  the  Sub- 
marine has  lost  this  battle.  Last 
week  the  council  formalised  its  deci- 
sion to  repossess  the  building  and 
demanded  that  it  be  vacated  within 
three  weeks. 

A suit  for  breach  of  contract  and 
restriction  of  freedom  of  expression 
will  take  up  to  three  years.  So  the 
Submarine  is  moving  out.  Loic  Tan- 
iou,  aged  31,  the  artistic  director, 
says  they  are  looking  for  another 
venue,  private  this  time.  Central  and 
regional  government  funding  is  as- 
sured. 


“We  are  fighting,  really,  to  make 
sure  everyone  sees  what’s  going  on 
here,”  he  said.  “Before,  the  National 
Front  was  Just  words.  Now  people 
are  beginning  to  see  that  you  can't 
talk  to  them.  That  there  are  conse- 
quences." 

Vitrolles,  a sad.  straggling  place 
of  nearly  40,000  residents,  is  fertile 
ground  for  the  National  Front  and  is 
the  fourth  town  it  controls  in  south- 
ern France. 

Mrs  Migret  won  53  per  cent  of 
the  vote,  "ft  was  a protest  vote,"  said 
Francis  Quinlin.  who  runs  the 
chemist's  shop  opposite  the  Subma- 
rine. There  was  n lot  wrong  with 
the  Socialist  council:  huge  debts,  ru- 
mours of  fraud.  People  thought,  let’s 


try  something  different.  The 
National  Front  promised  more  secu- 
rity, less  crime,  more  jobs,  less  im- 
migration. A lot  of  people  bought  it." 
• Secret  records  proving  that  the 
French  government  and  police  lied 
about  the  extent  of  a massacre  of 
Algerians  in  Paris  in  1961  could 
weigh  heavily  in  the  Bordeaux  trial 
of  Maurice  Papon,  the  former  Vichy 
official,  who  was  Paris  police  chief 
at  the  time. 

Papon,  aged  87,  is  accused  of 
crimes  against  humanity  for  the  de- 
portation of  l ,560  Jews  when  he  was 
responsible  for  Jewish  affairs  in  the 
Atlantic  port  between  1942  and 
1944.  During  questioning  about  his 
subsequent  career,  he  dismissed  an 
allegation  that  200  people  were  mur- 
dered by  police  during  a street 
pmUrsL  in  Paris  on  October  17,  1961 
as  "a  calumny’*. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

Clinton  embraces  a 
paler  shade  of  green 
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Washington  diary 

Martin  Kettle  j 

TO  JUDGE  by  the  instant  con- 
demnation  abroad  and  by  the 
lukewarm  responses  at  home 
to  Bill  Clinton's  speech  on  UniLed 
States  global  warming  policy  last 
week,  it  won't  be  long  before  the 
White  House  is  taking  refuge  in  one 
of  the  oldest  lines  in  the  spinmeis- 
ter’s  handbook  — the  one  that  says 
that  if  we've  managed  to  offend 
everyone,  then  we  must  have  got 
the  balance  of  the  policy  about 
right. 

Yet  Clinton  always  turns  to  please 
rather  than  to  offend,  and  this 
speech  was  a classic  of  live  genre. 
Faced  with  a battle  between  his 
economists,  who  said  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  jeopardise  the  do- 
mestic boom  which  ia  the  delight  of 
so  many  Americans  and  the  presi- 
dent's greatest  political  asset,  and 
his  environmentalists,  who  said  that 
the  US  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
an  uncontrollable  global  warmer 
and  hence  an  international  pariah, 
Clinton  announced  not  that  one  was 
right  and  the  other  was  wrong,  but 


that  both  were  true,  so  all  must  have 
prizes.  Where  others  found  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  climate  change  col- 
liding with  the  immovable  force  of 
American  consumer  prosperity, 
Clinton  characteristically  revealed 
that  there  was  no  conflict,  after  all. 

'llie  answer,  he  told  an  audience 
at  the  National  Geographic  Society 
in  Washington,  was  a strategy  that 
was  both  "environmentally  sound 
nnd  economically  strong".  Climate 
change  was  real,  he  conceded,  but  it 
could  be  solved  gradually  and  flexi- 
bly. Industry  had  to  adapt,  he 
warned,  but  it  would  be  given  $5  bil- 
lion worth  of  tax  incentives  to  do  so, 
but  the  result  would  be  greater 
prosperity  and  profit,  not  less.  The 
US  had  to  make  binding  interna- 
tional agreements,  he  admitted,  but 
they  need  only  be  of  a moderation 
which  involved  no  concessions  of 
principle.  For  the  first  time  in 
human  history,  it  sometimes  | 
seemed,  sacrifice  was  to  be  not 
merely  painless  but  actively  pleasur-  i 
able. 

Clinton's  Fanglossian  policy  won 
few  friends  abroad,  least  of  all 
among  the  delegates  who  had  gath- 
ered in  Bonn  ■-  capital  city  not  just 
of  Germany  but  now  also,  it  seems, 
of  environmental  doom  theory  — to 
try  to  draft  a treaty  for  the  world  to 
sign  at  Kyoto  in  six  weeks’  time. 
The  Bonn  delegates  believe  that  the 
only  argument  worth  having  about 
global  warming  is  whether  the  mea- 
sures to  combat  It  should  be  very 
severe  or  very,  very  severe.  The 
European  Union  had  already  con- 
demned a Japanese  proposal  to  cut 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  5 per 
cent  from  1990  levels  by  2010  aB 
environmentally  disastrous,  and 
was  pressing  for  a 15  per  cent  cut 
with  Chinese  backing.  So  there 


weren't  many  cataclysmic  adjectives 
left  in  the  EU's  thesaurus  when 
Clinton  blithely  proposed  merely  to 
get  back  to  1990  levels  by  2012  with 
a further  5 per  cent  by  2017. 

But  Clinton’s  announcement  did 
not  win  much  support  back  home 
either.  The  press  mostly  dubbed  it 
“relatively  modest"  — faint  praise 
for  an  address  in  which  Clinton  had 
claimed  to  confront  "one  of  the  most 
important  challenges  of  the  21st 
century".  The  green  lobby  sided 
with  its  comrades  across  the 
Atlantic  and  accused  the  Clinton 
administration  of  dragging  Us  feet. 
Industry  feared  that  the  cure  might 
be  worse  than  the  disease,  as  did 
the  trade  unions,  while  Clinton's 
political  opponents,  scenting  blood 
two  weeks  before  a handful  of 
Important  US  elections,  warned  that 
ft  all  meant  higher  fuel  costs  for 
ordinary  Americans. 

As  though  to  underline  the  point, 
the  Republican  challenger  for  the 
governorship  of  Virginia  suddenly 


Santer’s  grandiose  vision  defies  reality 
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Europe  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

THE  European  Parliament’s 
annual  state  of  the  union  debate 
in  Strasbourg  was  modelled  deliber- 
ately on  the  report  that  the  United 
States  president  delivers  every  Jan- 
uary to  Congress.  By  that  standard, 
last  week’s  European  version  was  a 
dismal  failure.  US  presidents  play  to 
full  houses,  and  their  addresses  go 
outlive  on  primetime  television. 

By  contrast,  when  the  European 
Commission  president,  Jacques 
Banter,  wrapped  up  his  morning 
speech,  only  21  of  the  626  members 
' of  the  European  Parliament  were 
still  in  the  chamber  to  hear  him.  As 
he  later  complained,  some  of  (hose 
MEPs  who  had  put  questions  to  him 
dfd  not  wait  for  his  answers.  i 


Like  so  much  else  about  the  Eu- 
roijean  project,  from  the  federal  am- 
bition to  the  common  currency,  the 
state  of  the  union  address  reflects 
the  clumsy  and  creaky  way  Euro- 
peans adapt  American  ideas  to  far 
less  expansive  circumstances.  The 
Europeans  also  began  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  democratic  trail.  The 
Americans  always  put  elections,  If 
not  what  we  now  understand  as 
democracy,  at  the  start  of  the  consti- 
tutional process. 

The  Europeans  are  only  just  get- 
ting around  to  this  bit  Santer,  like 
Jacques  Delors  before  him  and  the 
other  European  commissioners,  Is 
not  elected  but  appointed  in  a 
process  of  horse-trading  by  member 
states.  The  parliament  is  only  just 
beginning  to  acquire  teeth  now  that 
the  Amsterdam  treaty  haB  given  the 
elected  body  important  new  powers 
to  review  and  even  block  the 
European  Union's  big  strategic 
goals  of  enlargement  and  monetary 
union. 

Where  , the  European  state  of  the 
union  event  can  claim  an  advantage 
is  that  the  president's  address  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a debate.1 
This  was  worth  attending  because  it 
explored  the  real  dilemma  at  the 
heart  of  the  European  process.  On 
the  one  hand,  great  and  historic 
events  are  in  train,  both  for  a single 
European  currency  that  will  give 
dramatic  force  to  Integration,  and 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  union  Into 


7/e  AMltHG  THING 
ABOUf  AU  THESE  HUMAN 
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THEY  ACTUALLY  BELIEVE-  THAT 
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surged  to  a seven-point  pull  lead  on 
the  day  after  (he  speech,  after 
promising  voters  a huge  cut  in  car 
taxes.  Thu  poll  boost  for  James 
Gilmore  111  and  the  Clinton  speech 
were  not  directly  connected.  buL  the 
coincidence  serves  to  illustrate  the 
scale  of  the  cultural  battle  which 
laces  any  American  politician  who 
dares  to  tell  the  country  (lint  they 
must  pay  more  for  their  fuel,  or  for 
their  motor  cars.  Americans  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  plenty  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed,  'that  was  why 
Jimmy  Cartel-  became  so  unpopular 
after  telling  them  to  save  energy, 
and  It  is  why  so  many  people  here 
recently  voted  that  the  best  slogan 
to  represent  their  nation  was  "Amer- 
ica — More  of  Everything". 

This  is  one  reason  why  Clinton's 
international  critics,  though  broadly 
right  about  the  need  for  the  US  to 
take  global  warming  much  more 
seriously  than  it  does,  also  need  to 
give  him  a modest  plaudit  for  at 


eastern  and  central  Europe.  Oil  the 
other  hand,  while  the  Euro-fililes 
drive  relentlessly  onward  with  (his 
grandiose  vision,  mass  unemploy- 
ment In  France  and  Germany  has 
demoralised  the  public. 

Santer  spoke  for  the  Elites.  Cred- 
iting the  latest  faint  signs  of 
renewed  growth  in  European 
economies  to  the  euro  effect, 
through  the  "sound  macro-economic 
policies"  of  cutting  budget  deficits, 
Santer  drew  an  optimistic  portrait  of 
a Europe  that  was  ready  and  mostly 
eager  for  the  single  currency.  Insist- 
ing that  he  was  combining  "realism 
with  ambition",  he  spoke  glowingly 
of  a Europe  that  was  starting  to 
tackle  unemployment,  and  prepar- 
ing for  its  enlargement  eastwards. 

However,  when  leaders  of  the 
main  political  groups  In  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  spoke  in  their  de- 
bate on  Santer's  report,  they  offered 
a much  grimmer  prospect,  describ- 
ing a continent  battered  by  mass 
unemployment  and  deeply  cynical 
of  grandiose  Euro-promises. 

The  parliament's  president,  Josd 
Maria  Gll-Robles,  challenged  San- 
ter's Ebullient  report  by  warning  of 
“a  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  Euro- 
pean'public,  to  the  point  where  such 
important  advances  as  economic 
and  monetary  union  are  viewed 
with  a ,6uspiclon  which,  even  if 
unjustified,  is  none  the  less  real". 

Looming  over  this  parliamentary 
debate,  as  least  for  the  British,  was 


the  perennial  question  of  whether 
they  would  once  again  miss  (he 
European  bus.  'llie  single  currency 
project  is  going  ahead,  and  will  start 
on  time  on  January  I,  1990,  with  at 
least  10  and  probably  1 1 states  ixir- 
lidpAting  in  the  first  wave.  Britain 
will  almost  certainly  not  Join  then, 
but  may  do  in  the  next  Parliament  if 
various  economic  criteria  are  met. 

This  restatement  of  Britain's  old 
pragmatic  tradition  came  after  an 
extraordinary  three  weeks  of  leaks 
and  counter-leaks  from  a labour 
government  which  is  unable  to 
make  up  its  mind,  and  which  is 
starting  to  squander  the  feelings  of 
relief  and  goodwill  with  which 
Britain’s  European  partners  greeted 
its  victory  in  the  May  election. 

“Monetary  union  is  not  a sticky 
proposal,  as  some  in  Britain  have 
suggested.  It  Is  a strong  one,”  San- 
ter later  told  a press  conference.  "It 
is  our  view  that  a country  that  stays 
out  [of  the  euro]  cannot  take  full  ad-  I 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  single  market.  Over  60  per 
cent  of  Britain's  trade  is  with 
Europe,  and  your  exporters  tell  me 
that  they  now  face  problems  be-! 
cause  the  pound  Is  high.  They ! 
would  not  face  such  problems  In- ; 
side  the  monetary  union." 

The  current  European  Council, 
president,  Luxembourg’s  prime  i 
minister  jean-Claude  Juncker,  then . 
told  the  Guardian  that  "a  country- 
that  stays  outside  the  euro  will  have 1 
a greater  risk  of  currency  instability,  - 
and  that  will  be  a disadvantage.  But 
that  is  a chblce  for  Britain  to  make." 
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least  attempting,  however  n 
tiously,  to  confront  Americans^ 
the  consequences  of  what  they  an 
lining  Uj  the  atmosphere.  Afl&  A 
Clinton  did  not  shirk  from  giving 
audience  in  Washington  a set  olfe. 
ures  which  powerfully  embody  the 
peculiar  importance  of  Atnenon 
policy;  the  US,  he  reminded  us,hu 
less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  worifi  ? 
people,  enjoys  22  per  cent  of  tbt 
world's  wealth,  and  emits  moft  dm 
LT>  per  cent  of  the  world's  grew 
house  gases.  Nor  did  he  fail  tod® 
tise  his  own  people  for  failing  badtr 
short  of  earlier  emission  reduction 
targets.  And  he  did  not  do  wkso 
many  Republicans  would  have  done 
— and  denounce  the  whole  notion 
of  binding  targets  as  an  inlew 
tioital  conspiracy  to  rob  the  Arawv 
can  [>eople  of  their  prosperity. 

None  of  this  leaves  the  admiriy 
[ration  looking  very  impressive.  And 
if  that  is  difficult  for  Clinton,  it  k 
even  more  of  a problem  for  the  mao 
who  waits  in  his  shadow,  A1  Gore, 
'rite  vice-president  is  a committed 
environmental  campaigner,  who 
mice  wrote  a book  called  Earth  In  j 
The  Balance,  in  which  he  described 
global  warming  as  the  most  seriou> 
problem  (he  world  has  ever  faced. 

"I  have  become  very  impatient', 
wrote  Gore,  "with  my  own  tendency 
to  pul  a finger  to  the  political  winds 
and  proceed  cautiously.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  environment  is  notjuV 
another  issue  to  be  used  in  the  poliv 
icsil  games  for  popularity,  votes  o( 
attention.  'Hie  time  has  long  since 
come  to  take  more  political  risks- 
and  endure  much  more  political  crit-  j 
icism  — by  proposing  tougher,! 
more  effective  solutions  and  fight- 
ing hard  for  their  enactment." 

Those  words  would  have  gone 
down  well  in  Bonn.  But  Clinton  did 
not,  nnd  could  not,  utter  them.  Mis 
administration  may  be  about  to 
learn  that  to  proceed  cautiously  ft 
sometimes  to  take  more  of  a risk 
than  to  act  boldly. 


Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Poet,  page  IB 


Juncker's  successor  when  his  w 
mouth  term  as  Council  presww 
ends  in  January  will  be  Tony  »» 
creating  the  odd  situation  when 
Britain  will  preside  over  the  'W 
decisions  on  a currency  H la  ™ 
committed  to  join,  or  at  least  not 
The  arguments  for  ana  flg® 
joining  the  euro  are  complex*,1*? 
in  no  doubt  that  Britain  would  J® 
ify,  on  the  current  healthy  l® 
its  economy.  But  Britain  a W®*® 
rates  and  the  pound  arii  uncomWf 
ably  high,  because  It  Is  st  tivep® 
of  the'  economic  cycle  whue 
French  and  GermAtis  are  Just  cw 
bering  out  of  the  triform-  , . 
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Netanyahu’s  aside 
infuriates  Israelis 


David  Sharrack  In  Jerusalem 

RABBI  David  Ariel  Yoel  ar- 
rived at  his  synagogue  early 
one  morning  during  last 
month's  religious  holidays  to  find  It 
desecrated.  Broken  windows, 
swastikas,  graffiti  threatening. 
'Cursed  be  you  evil  ones — die!" 

It  is  llie  latest  in  a series  of  attacks 
on  Jerusalem's  Har-El  synagogue, 
which  include  threatening  phone 
rails,  hate  mail,  vandalism,  acid 
poured  on  its  lawn  and  human  excre- 
ment smeared  on  the  entrance.  Else- 
where in  the  city,  a kindergarten  lias 
fallen  victim  to  arsonists  and  Jews 
are  attacked  at  the  Western  Wall. 
Palestinian  violence? 

No.  The  victims  are  Reform  and 
Conservative  Jews,  the  suspects 
ullra-Orlhodox  adherents.  Among 
the  charges  levelled  at  the  liberal 
stream  of  Judaism  is  that  the  Re- 
form faith  is  u "derisive  mockery" 
and  its  rabbis  “terrorists". 

In  Tel  Aviv  and  the  suburb  of 
Ramal  Aviv  a controlling  interest  in 
a now  shopping  and  cinema  com- 
plex has  been  acquired  by  an  ( >rtht»- 
dox  diamond  merchant,  lev  l-eviev. 
who  wants  it  closed  on  the  Sabbath. 
Shopkeepers  wli«»  signed  contracts 
allowing  them  In  upcit  on  Saturdays 
— ami  the  majorily  secular  resi- 
dents—protested  Unit  it  violates  the 
character  of  their  neighbourhood. 
Tlte  courts  ruled  in  l-cviev’s  favour. 
Last  week  jwlitics  and  religion 
collided.  It  began  with  a rally  by 
Orthodox  Jews  in  support  of  the 
"Conversion  Bill",  which  would  en- 
shrine in  law  their  right  to  decide 
who  is  a Jew  in  Israel.  Rabbi  David 


Yossef  told  supporters  The  Reform 
and  the  Conservative  movements 
have  created  a different  religion 
that  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Judaism.  When  they  return  to 
Judaism  they  will  leave  the  bizarre 
religion  they  have  fashioned." 

Enter  Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
prime  minister,  leader  of  the  right- 
wing  Likud  parly  and  self-professed 
anti-terrorism  expert. 

At  a recent  religious  ceremony 
he  crouched  next  io  the  eldest  of 
Israel's  sages  and  spiritual  leader  of 
the  bephardis,  Rabbi  Kadouri,  and 
whispered:  "The  left  wing  has  for- 
gotten what  it  means  to  be  Jews, 
They  think  we  will  put  our  security 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  — that 
Arabs  will  take  care  uf  us.  We'll  give 
them  part  of  Israel  and  they'll  take 
care  of  us. 

“Whoever  heard  of  such  a thing! 
It's  as  if  the  {biblical]  spies  (12  of 
whom  were  sent  into  the  Promised 
Lind  hi  report  back  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert  | came  and  said,  ’Not  only 
are  they  Ithe  Palestinians!  mighty 
and  we're  afraid  of  them,  but  they're 
mighty  and  we'll  let  them  protect 
ns!"’ 

The  remarks  were  picked  up  by  a 
microphone  and  broadcast  <m 
national  news,  creating  a furore. 
Netanyahu  refused  to  apologise,  but 
last  W'-ekoiid,  at  the  prompting  of 
Rabbi  Kncluuri  — who  had  appeared 
to  nod  in  agreement  with  the  prime 
minister  — put  out  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a conciliatory  state- 
mem,  urging  Jewish  unity. 

Yaron  Ezrahi.  a political  scientist 
at  Jerusalem’s  Hebrew  University, 
believes  the  failure  of  the  peace 


Prime  minister  Netanyahu  and  Rabbi  Ktulouri  celebrate  their  birthdays:  Until-  whispered  cmwi-rsminn 
inflamed  Jewish  divisions  i>,. . i. : jrlAl.M  Fn  «.*rm., 

process  and  difficulties  over  the  anger  (here"  among  its  powerful  and  'll ih  thesis  lias  benmu.-  the  back- 
Conversion  Bill  have  created  "llie  overwhelmingly  nnn-Orlhmlux  Jew-  drop  for  the  new  L'lbuiir  k-iuler  Khud 

greatest  crisis  within  the  Jewish  isll  cuminuiuly  about  the  Conversion  Barak’s  plans  to  win  ihe  nextijec- 

people  since  19-18",  Mr  K/rahi  is  not  crisis  that  is  feeding  Washington's  (Son.  Barak’s  courting  of  religii*u> 

surprised  by  Mr  Netanyahu's  com-  disenchantment  over  Mr  NVi.iii-  parlies  is  a new  ill  parliin-  Im  ilu- 

menls.  "It  is  consistent  with  his  y al in's  Ii.nu Hi ngol  the  peace  process.  IVslnblishiiK>ntMAslikeiM/ianilseai- 

strategy  of  polilicNiig  the  category  1 here  is  an  even  bleaker  forecast:  lar  Libonr  parly,  one  with  \v]ii*li 
of  Jewishness."  he  says.  that  llie  message  of  lust  year's  elec-  many  of  its  leading  Mils  are  uiiomi- 

The  process,  says  Mr  Ezrahi.  luis  lions  is  that  Israel  i-.  now  a federation  for  table.  Hoi.  f*,i  ih,  first  linn  in 

accelerated  since  Yitzhak  Rabin  s as-  of  tribes  whose  cor iituuii  denominu-  [siaelV  history,  i1u*m-  iMriii-s  have 

sassinntion  two  years  ago.  but  is  con-  lor  is  dwindling  by  the  day.  emerged  as  key  p*  diiical  | day*  i s. 


process  and  difficulties  over  ihe 
Conversion  Bill  have  created  "Hie 
greatest  crisis  within  the  Jewish 
people  since  HM8".  Mr  Kzrahi  is  not 
surprised  by  Mr  Netanyahu's  com- 
ments. "It  is  con  sis  lent  with  his 
strategy  of  poliiicwng  the  category 
of  Jewishness."  he  says. 

The  process.  says  Mr  Ezrahi,  luis 
accelerated  since  Yitzhak  Rabin's  as- 
sassination two  years  ago.  Inn  is  con- 
tiguous with  Mr  Netanyahu's  tacit 
support  and,  s««mc  say.  promotion, 
of  the  anti-Rabin  camixiign  before 
his  murder.  "He  was  elected  on  a 
platform  of 'Rabin  divides  the  nation 
— I will  unite  if."  says  .Mr  Ezrahi. 
“Now  he  has  failed  to  unite  his  coun- 
try around  an  alternative  to  Oslo . . . 
But  the  underlying  text  is  that  the 
peace  process  is  ini-Jewisli." 

Mr  Uzrahi,  who  has  visited  the 
United  States  regularly  since  the 
early  1980s,  says  he  cannot  remem- 
ber "anything  remotely  like  llie 
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Christopher  Elliott  In  Belgrade 

"THE  neighbours  heard  four  shots. 

I In  a squalid  and  freezing  room 
al  the  refugee  centre  near  Belgrade 
they  found  Milka  Dokmnnovic, 
Nftd  66,  and  her  husband  Duro, 
Aged  67,  dead.  They  had  been  shot 
by  their  son  Milan,  aged  43,  who 
had  then  turned  the  gun  on  himself. 

, They  are  part  of  an  alarming  rise 
in  murders  and  suicides  among  the 
5w, QQO  Serbian  refugees  in  the  Fed- 
eral  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

The  first  wave  of  refugees  arrived 
>n  1992,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bosnian  war,  but  the  most  dramatic 
influx  occurred  during  the. ethnic 
cleansing  of  Krajina  in  Croatia  in 
™8ust  1995,  when  more  than 
-itiO.OOO  people  were  expelled  al- 
most overnight. 

According  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
exiled  Serbs  are  the  largest  refugee 
population  In  Europe,  living  among 
11  million  people  of  the  re- 
Pnolics  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
,Uhe  refugees'  plight  goes  largely 
unrecognised  In  a world  that  finds 
wile  sympathy  for  anything  Serbian; 

As  winter  approaches  many 
wfge  on  starvation  because  basic 
rauong  Slave  been  cut  by  three-quar- 
J?  7 international  humanitarian 
SaniBations  short  of  supplies  from 
donor  countries. 

Nova  Pazova  is  a small,  town 
W1  northwest  of  Belgrade.  A 
h-T  WPulation  of  17,500  is  swelled 
nf  ,tL0re  t*1an  7*500  refugees,  most 
tlL  T1  !ive  local  families.  Of 
ar_A  deaths  last'  year,  refugees 
for  nearly  half, . . 


The  cluster  of  dilapidated  pre- 
fabricated barracks  near  the  village 
of  Siam  Pazova  that  once  housed 
factory  workers  is  now  home  to  206 
Krajinian  Serbs,  and  where  the  Dok- 
manovic  family  lived  and  died.  Their 
room  was  2m  by  3m.  Naked  electric 
wires  hang  from  the  ceiling,  only 
some  of  which  carry  electricity.  The 
ceilings  leak  when  it  rains  and  the 
one  tap  with  running  water  was 
installed  last  week  by  UNHCR,  the 
United  Nations  refugee  organisa- 
tion. There  are  no  efficient  sanitary 
facilities. 

The  family  disagreement  that  led 
to  their  deaths  reflects  the  biggest 
dilemma  facing  all  the  refugees. 
Milan  wanted  to  settle  in  Serbia  and 
had  even  Identified  a house  near 
Novi  Sad  he  hoped  to  buy  with  sav- 
ings. But  his  parents  wanted  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  village. 

"The  parents  were  homesick, 
they  said  they  had  no  Intention  of 
staying  here  and  they  had  a fight. 
He  snapped,"  said  Branka  Pantelic, 
a Red  Cross  social  worker.  . 

Jelena  Vlajkovic,  a psychologist 
who -has  worked  with  traumatised 
refugees  for  four  years,  says  , that 
the  number  , of  suicides  Is  rising 
sharply.*  The  refugees  are  also 
"smoking  and  drinking  enormous 
quantities  so  that,  when  you  look  at 
it,  it  is  prolonged  suicide",  she  aw'd. 
The  reason  is  simple:  tliey.can  see 
no  way  out  of  their  situation. 

The  payiori-  accord,  which  ended 
the  war,  nearly  two  years  ago,  guar- 
anteed, repatriation 'Tor  all  those 

wanting,  it  .-But  fewer  than;  2,000  pf 
the  566,000  Serbian  refugees,  have 


returned.  The  harder-headed  who 
remain  recognise  there  is  no  going 
back;  the  elderly  hang  on  to  the 
dream. 

Radmiiia  Milentijevic,  a history 
professor  from  the  United  Stales 
who  has  returned  to  her  native  Ser- 
bia as  minister  of  information,  said 
the  government  had  hoped  to  pro- 
vide more  grain  to  refugees  this 
year  but  this  had  not  been  possible 
because  of  an  export  contract  with 
Russia. 

She  acknowledged  with  a can- 
dour rare  among  Serbian  ministers 
that  they  have  signally  failed  to  dis- 
pel the  images  of  atrocity  commit- 
ted by  Serb  soldiers  during  the  war, 
and  that  the  refugees  suffer  a sort  of 
guilt  by  association. 

"The  US  holds  the  key.  We  are. 
suffering  from  being  unable  to  go  to. 
the  world’s  financial  institutions  be- 
cause of  tile  outer  wall  of  sanctions/' 
she  said.  "The  refugees  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  West's  perception's  of 
what  the  Serbs  did.  But  the  Serb 
government  is  well  fed,  they’re  not 
suffering  — just  Innocent  women 
and  children." 

• A senior  official  of  Yugoslav  Pres- 
ident Slobodan  Milosevic’s  ruling 
leftwing  alliance  was  shot  dead  last 
week  in  an  attack  apparently  linked 
to  political  and  gangland  violence. in 
Belgrade.  ,.-  , 

The  shooting  of  Zoran  Totloroyic, 
aged  38  and  secretary  of  the  powers 
fui  nefreommunist  United  Yugoslav 
Left  parly,  followed , the  < unsolved 
murder  this  year  of  Mr  Milosevic's 
police  chief,  . General  Radovan 
Stojlcic;  ■ . i . 
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Tories  recast  themselves 
in  the  role  of  local  heroes 


IF  THE  TORIES  are  to  recover 
from  their  humiliating  general 
election  defeat,  the  best  place  to 
begin  the  fight-back  will  be  at  the 
local  government  elections  in  May 
next  year.  To  that  end.  die  party’s 
environment  spokesman,  Sr  Nor- 
man Fowler,  is  to  chair  a policy 
review  designed  to  present  Conser- 
vatives as  the  party  of  "localness". 

Tory  strategists  acknowledge 
that  the  devastating  loss  of  council 
seats  last  year  had  a direct  impact 
on  the  party’s  ability  to  fight  the 
general  election  campaign.  Only  23 
councils  are  now  Conservative- 
controlled;  Liberal  Democrats  con- 
trol 26,  and  Labour  205. 

Tory  unpopularity  at  the  local 
level  owes  much  to  Margaret 
Thatcher  who,  during  the  1980s,  ted 
a sustained  assault  on  local  authori- 
ties, which  she  regarded  as  spend- 
thrift and  politically  irresponsible. 
She  capped  their  spending,  ordered 
council  houses  to  be  sold,  limited 
the  power  of  education  authorities, 
and  put  town  halls  almost  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Conservative  vice-chairman, 
Archie  Norman,  conceded  test  week 
that  the  party  had  spent  18  years 
diminishing  the  importance  of  local 
government  and  of  those  who  stood 
for  election  to  it.  This,  he  stud  apolo- 
getically, was  an  "unintended  by- 
product" of  Thateherite  policies. 

The  policy  review  Is  expected  to 
jettison  many  of  those  policies,  par- 
ticularly the  punitive  restrictions  on 
council  spending.  Tory  councillors, 
who  have  latterly  had  little  influence 
outside  their  own  wards,  will  also 
demand  an  enhanced  status  within 
the  party  hierarchy. 

The  elections  next  May  will  be  a 
critical  test  of  William  Hague’s 
abilities  as  party  leader.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  and  sees  local  govern- 
ment as  a target  where  the  Ihries 
can  score  hits. 


WELFARE-TO-WORK,  one  of 
New  Labour's  big  ideas,  came 
under  attack  when  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Secretary,  Harriet  Harman, 
boasted  that  more  than  400  lone  par- 
ents liad  found  jobs  as  a result  of 
pilot  schemes  designed  to  help  those 
with  children  aged  five  or  older. 

In  the  pilot  areas,  lone  parents 
who  live  on  state  benefits  are  invited 
to  be  interviewed  by  a "personal  ad- 
viser’’ who  will  calculate  how  much 
better  off  they  could  be  in  work, 
once  account  is  taken  of  family 
credit  benefit  which  tops  up  low  pay 
and  can  help  with  childcare  costs. 

Miss  Harman  said  that  433  lone 
parents  had  found  work  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  scheme. 
This  was  more  than  one  in  five  of  the 
2,028  interviewed,  and  was  a "posi- 
tive start"  to  the  £21  million  pro- 
gramme. It  was,  however,  only  one 
in  2*)  of  the  8,651  invited  to  interview. 

The  shadow  social  services  secre- 
tary, Iain  Duncan-Snutii.  whose  team 
visited  six  pilot  areas,  said  many  of 
the  job-finders  would  have  got  work 
anyway,  given  the  generally  improv- 
ing employment  prospects.  He 
claimed  that  those  who  had  not  been 
interviewed  were  "simply  not  co-op- 
i ending, " though  Ms  Harman  In- 
sisted there  had  not  yet  been  time  to 
carry  out  the  interviews. 

Social  security  officials  admitted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tel!  if  the 
job- finders  would  have  succeeded  I 


regardless,  but  said  research  was 
under  way  to  compare  trends  in  the 
pilot  areas  with  those  elsewhere. 


THE  PRINCE  of  Wales  called  for 
an  integration  of  alternative  and 
complementary  medicine  with  or- 
thodox treatments,  saying  that  the 
therapies  could  help  patients  and 
save  money  for  the  cash-strapped 
National  Health  Service. 

His  call  was  backed  by  a report 
from  the  King's  Fund,  a health 
think-tank,  which  carried  out  a 
study  at  the  prince's  instigation. 
This  concluded  that  better  regula- 
tions should  be  introduced  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  quacks,  but  that 
alternative  medicine  should  be 
more  widely  used  in  the  NHS  and 
be  taught  at  medical  schools. 


SACKED  Liverpool  dockers  pre- 
pared to  dig  in  for  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  bitter  phase  of  their 
two-year  dispute  after  rejecting,  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  a settlement 
package  that  their  former  employ- 
ers insisted  was  a final  offer. 

The  329  dockers  were  locked  out 
by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Company  In  September  1995,  when 
they  refosed  to  cross  a picket  line, 
The  company's  offer  was  of  jobs  for 
40  of  the  men  and  a £28,000  pay-off 
for  each  of  the  others,  but  they  said 
they  would  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  reinstatement  for  all. 


THERE  WAS  much  alarm,  largely 
whipped  up  by  the  rightwing 
tabloid  press,  about  the  increasing 
arrival  in  Dover  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
Gypsies  applying  for  asylum  from  al- 
leged persecution  in  tlielr  own  coun- 
tries. One  newspaper  claimed  tliat 
3,000  Gypsies  were  heading  for 
Britain  “to  milk  the  benefits  system". 

Romanies  from  eastern  Europe 
have  been  arriving  at  Dover  for 
some  lime,  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  families  a week,  but  lent  week 
there  were  as  many  as  28  in  one  day. 
The  number  involved  over  the  past 
two  years  is  thought  to  be  800  at 
most  though  Migrant  Help  line, 
which  houses  refugees  on  entry,  put 
the  number  at  400,  and  said  many  of 
them  were  promptly  deported.  But 
because  they  all  arrived  at  a fairly 
small  coastal  town,  they  were  highly 
visible,  placing  a strain  on  Kent 
social  services  and  provoking  ill- 
feeling  in  the  local  community. 


Casting  off  the  traditional  ties,  or  at  least  tie  ...  In  uti  effort  to  ‘hand’  with  his  parliamentary  party,  Hit  j 
Conservative  leader,  William  Hague,  invited  Tory  MPk  to  Eastbourne  for  u twu-dny  get-together.  A 
relaxed  clothing  policy  was  offered  as  proof  of  the  Conservatives'  commitment  to  rejuvenation.  The  resui 
revealed  a new  split,  as  one  MP  remarked,  ‘between  the  suits  and  the  sweaters*  photo  stefanwm®. 


Labour  MEPs  suspended  U-turn  over 
for  refusing  to  sign  (gag’  animal  tests 


David  Hencke,  and  Martin 
Walkar  In  Strasbourg 


FOUR  rebel  Euro  MPs  were  sus- 
pended from  the  European  Par- 
liamentary Labour  parly  last  week 
after  they  refused  to  apologise  for 
flouting  foe  party’s  new  code  Which 
gags  them  from  criticising  govern- 
ment policies  in  public. 

The  decision  was  announced  by 
Wayne  David,  the  Labour  MEP 
leader,  after  two  of  the  rebels  sent 
him  a defiant  note  saying  font  they 
found  it  “astonishing  and  distress- 
ing tliat  you  should  seek  to  impose 
a gagging  order  on  us". 

The  four  ore  Ken  Coates,  MEP 
for  Nottingham  North  and  Chester- 
field; Hugh  Kerr  (Essex  West  and 
Hertfordshire  East);  Alec  Falconer 
(Mid-Scotland  and  Fife);  and 
Michael  Hindley.  Lancashire  South. 

Mr  David  said:  ’This  is  unprece- 
dented. They  are  suspended  from 
the  European  Parliamentary  Labour 
party,  which  means  they  cannot  at- 
tend meetings  and  discussions  of 
the  Labour  group,  although  they  are 


expected  to  follow  tin-  labour  whip. 

“This  is  not  something  that  we 
like  doing,  but  wv  think  it  very  im- 
portant that  labour  MEPs.  like- 
everyone  else  in  the  labour  party, 
accepts  collective  decisions  uud  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  agreed  by 
the  national  executive  commit  tec.” 

Tile  four  had  been  told  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  abide  by  a new  curl**  of 
conduct,  under  which  MivPs  would 
be  prevented  from  criticising  the 
Government’s  plan  to  introduce  pro- 
portional representation  for  the 
1999  European  elections.  Tin*  four 
MEPs  regard  this  plan  ns  being  jxirl 
of  a move  by  the  labour  leadership 
to  weed  out  old  labour  militants 
from  the  MEPs  and  to  bring  MEPs 
much  more  lightly  into  the  Ulalrile 
line.  Tile  four  refused  to  sign. 

The  European  Parliament  presi- 
dent, JosA-Marin  C Ill-Rubles,  ordered 
an  Inquiry  into  whether  labour’s 
new  code  of  conduct  breaches  the 
Euro[>ean  Parliament's  own  rules. 
These  stale  that  MEPs  "shall  not  In- 
bound by  any  instructions  and  shall 
not  receive  a binding  mandate". 


Surfing  keeps  its  sex  appeal 


Alex  Bellos 

C OR  technological  romantics 
r who  like  to  believe  the 
Internet  is  about  stretching  the 
boundaries  of  human  discovery, 
comes  a blunt  reminder;  it  is 
not.  It  is  about  sex. 

Six  of  the  top  10  search  words 
— words  typed  Into  computers 
by  people  looking  for  specific  in- 
formation — are  about  matters 
lewd  and  lascivious,  according 
to  a survey  in  the  Web  magazine. 

The  scale  of  sexual  interest 
may  be  surprising  even  to  (he 
ldnkiest  of  net  surfers. 

The  word  “sex”  was  the  most 
popular  over  the  month-long 
period,  with  more  than  1 % 
million  requests.  Second  was 
“chat”,  with  almost  75  per  cent 
less  interest 

The  complete  top  10  was:  1, 
Sex;  2,  Chat;  3,  XXX;  4-,  Playboy; 


5,  Netscape  Software;  (5,  Nude; 

7,  Porno;  8,  Games;  9,  Weather; 
10,  Penthouse. 

Dozens  of  other  sex-based 
words  clog  up  the  top  200, 
although  there  Ib  evidence  of  a 
growing  consumer  interest  with 
the  names  of  companies  listed, 
said  Mike  Cowley,  the  Web’s 
editor-in-chief. 

“It  la  hardly  a secret  that  [the 
Internet’s]  main  appeal  has  been 
to  the  dirty  anorak  brigade,”  he 
said.  “But  what  is  interesting  is 
that  there  is  a marked  swing 
away  from  sex'. . . What  we  are 
now  witnessing  is  the  second 
Internet  revolution  — the  Impact 
of  consu  mers, 

“Sex  will  always  be  a part  of 
the  Internet  but  Its  importance 
will  be  significantly  reduced  over 
die  next  couple  of  years.  Shopping 
will  be  for  more  popular  than  sex 
on  the  Internet  by  2000."  • 


Paul  Brown 


TONY  BIAIR’S  pre-electioo 
promises  to  outlaw  animal  fe* 
ing  for  cosmetics  have  been  to 
doued,  tilt-  Home  Office  confirmed 
Iasi  week. 

Animal  tests  for  medical  uil 
cosmetics  purposes-  Involving  M 
million  animals  last  year,  would  con- 
tinue for  the  "forscenble  future,"  , 
I Ionic  Secretary.  Jack  Straw,  said 
lie  added  Ihnt  while  the  Govern 
imnti  "looks  forward  to  the  tun*1 
when  animals  will  not  be  used  id  ^ , 
cnlific  procedures,  there  appears^ 
be  no  immediate  prospect  that  Hut 
will  be  |M»H8ible".  . 

Although  a labour 
doeiimciil  signed  by  Mr  BWJ  * 
fore  the  general  election  «w“j 
I nif  ty  was  'Totally  committed 
stopping  cosmetics  testing  on  ' 
mnls,  Mr  Strew  has  accepted  a * 
port  from  n government  quang* 
the  Animal  Procedures  Cornnun* 

which  has  reviewed  legislation- 
It  stilri  it  did  not  consider  WP 
sihilily  of  ending  cosmetics  W 
as  the  law  makes  n 0 
between  that  and  medical 
Mr  Straw’s  announcement^ 
raged  the  animal  rights  lobby. 
Roddick,  founder  of  The 1W»* 
said  In  a letter  to  Mr  Blalre 

3, MMgS 

that  foe  promise  you  made 
She  said  it  waa  not  I riie 
mal  testing  could  not  be  en  ^ 

suzstsPSt 

BBSKSSS 

letition  demanding  a w»*  u 
landed  to  the  European  W*  _ 


/ear,  and  action  was  , 

In  his  statement  Mr  SW» 


[he  rules  for  using  ^ . : 
roents  would  be  tightened  Pv 
At  present,  companies  **  . 
naked  to  state  they  have  c 


jefore  being 


io.  In  future,  they  wiL 
jlaln  what  alternatives  they 

tittered  before  i 
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Summit  loses  sight  of  economic  focus 


Ian  Black 

OVERSHADOWED  by  rows 
over  Nigeria  and  Lockerbie, 
the  Commonwealth's  at- 
tempts to  refocus  on  trade  and  in- 
vestment — foe  main  theme  of  foe 
Edinburgh  heads  of  government 
meeting  — attracted  little  attention 
and  even  less  praise. 

Hopes  were  high  that  the  sum- 
mit's economic  statement  would  be 
of  similar  weight  to  the  Harare  Dec- 
laration. Issued  in  1991  to  map  out  a 
political  agenda  for  foe  ex-colonial 
club  after  the  end  of  its  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  struggle  against 
apartheid. 

But  the  publication  of  the  state- 


ment did  little  to  divert  attention 
from  rows  over  the  trial  of  two  Lock- 
erbie bomb  suspects  (see  story, 
below)  and  over  the  decision  by  the 
The  Commonwealth  Ministerial  Ac- 
tion Group  (CMag)  not  to  impose 
new  sanctions  against  Nigeria. 
CMag  chose  to  ignore  calls  for  Nige- 
ria's expulsion  and  the  imposition  of 
an  oil  embargo.  They  concluded  that 
the  situation  would  be  reassessed  if 
General  Sanl  Abaclia  failed  to  hon- 
our his  promise  to  hold  fully  demo- 
cratic elections  next  October, 

The  Prime  Minister,  Tony  Blair, 
was  delighted  with  the  six-page  docu- 
ment, entitled  Promoting  Shared 
Prosperity.  “It  signals  the  end  of  ideo- 
logy and  reflects  basic  principles  of 


economic  snd  social  justice,"  Down- 
ing Street  said.  "It  would  have  been 
unthinkable  only  a short  time  ago." 

But  the  declaration  produced  few 
surprises  and  many  platitudes 
based  on  affirmation  of  free  market 
principles  in  the  global  economy. 

ft  was  never  going  to  be  easy  to 
bridge  gaps  between  the  Common- 
wealth’s 54  members,  which  include 
both  wealthy  countries,  such  as 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  world’s 
poorest,  such  as  Bangladesh.  So 
Edinburgh  stayed  on  safe  ground, 
establishing  four  key  principles; 

□ The  world  economy  should  be 
geared  towards  promoting  universal 
growth  and  prosperity  for  all; 

□ There  must  be  effective  partici- 


pation by  alt  countries  in  economic 
decision-making; 

QThe  removal  of  obstacles  that  pre- 
vent developing  countries  from  play- 
ing a full  part  in  shaping  the  global 
economy; 

□ International  regimes  affecting 
economic  relations  among  nations 
should  provide  benefits  for  all. 

Caribbean  members  insisted  on  a 
reference  to  their  troubles  over 
banana  exports  threatened  by  a new 
World  Trade  Organisation  ruling, 
and  won  recognition  of  their  "legiti- 
mate interests"  and  foe  need  for 
help  to  diversity  their  economies. 

Practical  measures  included  a de- 
cision to  establish  a Commonwealth 
Trade  and  Investment  Access  Facil- 


ity to  help  developing  countries  take 
advantage  of  globalisation. 

One  additional  source  of  revenue 
was  opened  up  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  fund  for  development  in  South 
Asian  member  countries. 

Commitments  on  investment  in- 
cluded a pledge,  demanded  by  the 
Malaysian  prime  minister,  Mahathir 
Mohamad,  "to  study  how  countries 
can  be  protected  from  the  destabil- 
ising effects  of  market  volatility,  in- 
cluding those  resulting  from 
speculative  activities". 

The  Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature 
said  foe  Commonwealth  had  not 
matched  Us  rhetoric  about  the  dan- 
gers of  globalisation  by  failing  to 
promise  higher-quality  investment, 
protection  for  the  environment  and 
labour  rights. 


Martin  Wooltacott,  page  12 


Britain  put  on 


defensive  over 
Lockerbie  trial 

BRITAIN  was  forced  on  to  the 
defensive  over  the  Lockerbie 
bombing  last  week  after  relatives  of 
the  victims  joined  Nelson  Mandela 
in  demanding  that  two  1 ibyan  sus- 
pects he  tried  in  a neutral  location 
- noL  in  Scotland  or  the  United 
States,  writes  \a»  Mark. 

Hie  [Time  Minister,  Tony  Blair, 
discussed  the  issue  with  the  South 
African  president  during  what  should 
have  been  a day  of  quiet  retreat  in  St 
Andrews  fur  die  Commonwealth 
Waders,  while  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Rubin  Cook,  mounted  a media 
counter-offensive  to  insist  that  jus- 
tice could  be  done  only  where  the 
crime  had  taken  place. 

Mr  Cook  repeatedly  argued  that 
the  Government  was  right  to  reject 
the  neutral  venue  option.  "If  IJbya  is 
so  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
those  two  men,  wltnt  is  it  that  they 
tan  reasonably  object  to  in  a trial 
under  Scottish  procedures  before  12 
independent  people  on  a jury?"  lie 
said.  “We  are  quite  clear  that  is  a fair 
system  of  trial.  It  is,  after  all,  the  sys- 
tem we  subject  our  own  people  to." 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  people 
were  killed  when  Pan  Am  flight  103 
exploded  over  Lockerbie  on  Decem- 
ber 2l,  1988,  and  the  finger  was 
pointed  at  Iran  — assumed  to  be  be- 
hind the  atrocity  in  retaliation  for 
the  US  downing  of  an  Iranian  civil- 
ian airliner  some  months  before. 

Two  Libyan  Intelligence  officers 
were  indicted  in  Scotland  and  foe 
US  three  years  later,  but  the  Libyan 
leader,  Colonel  Muammar  Gadaty, 
has  refused  to  surrender  them. 

Little  has  happened  since  United 
Nations  sanctions  were  imposed  on 
L%a  in  1992,  but  Mr  Mandela’s 
high-profile  intervention  has  gal- 
^nised  the  issue  at  a time  when  the 
™iglo-US  position  is  being  eroded 
^nationally.  Ignoring  British  and 
US  protests,  Mr  Mandela  came  to 
Edinburgh  via  Libya,  where  he  met 
Col  Gadaty.  He  said  that  justice 
w°uld  not  be  seen  to  be  done  If  the 
suspects  were  tried  in  Scotland,  be- 
cause Britain  could  not  be  “com* 
Plsinant,  prosecutor,  and  judge". 

Most  of  the  Lockerbie  relatives  in 
?ntain  support  a third  country  trial, 
Jut  the  US  relatives  do  not.  Even  ft 
were  inclined  to  shift,  U 
could  not  do  so  without  agreement 
“cm  the  US,  which  holds  much  of 
J"®- relevant  evidence.  Mr  Cook 
Hied  the  Arab  League  and  foe 
urganlsation  of  African  States  to 

^probfam  t0  ^cotiand  to 


bank  offshore 

have  instant  access  to  my  money 
need  the  International 
Debit  Card  from 
Standard  Chartered  or 


If  you  keep  money  off-shore,  you  may  have  all  the  confidence  of 
knowing  it  Is  in  a secure  environment  earning  a competitive  rate  oi 
interest.  But  what  about  getting  your  hands  on  it  when  you  need  it? 
Your  offshore  bank  is  probably  a long  way  away  and.  until  now,  getting  access  to  your  money  may 
have  been  a slow  and  cumbersome  process. 

THE  INTERN ATfONAL  DEBIT  CARD 

Our  International  Debit  Card  can  help  to  put  your  offshore  money  right  into  your  hands,  giving  you 
easy.  Inslant  access  to  It  from  around  the  world. 

The  Card  bears  the  VISA  symbol,  allowing  you  to  withdraw  local  currency  from  over  360,000  24  -hour 
VISA  cash  machines  around  the  globe  and  to  maJ<e  direct  payments  from  your  offshore  bank  account  for 
goods  and  sendees  at  over  13  million  outlets  worldwide  - wherever  you  see  the  VISA  symbol." 

Available  with  our  Sterling,  US  Dollar  and  now  with  our  Deutsche  Mark  Accounts,  the 
International  Debit  Card  can  help  put  your  offshore  funds  right  into  your  pocket. 

And  we’re  sure  that,  in  answer  to  the  question  we've  posed  above,  you’ll  want  to  say  ’I  do’. 
for  more  Information  about  our  International  Debit  Card  and  the  Sterling,  US  Dollar 
and  Deutsche  Mark  Accounts,  please  return  the  coupon  below  to; 

Mrs  Ruth  Martin,  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Limited,  PO  Box  830,  Conway  Street, 

St  HeHer,  Jersey  JE4  0UF,  Channel  Islands.  Or  call  us  on  Jersey  +44  (0)  1 534  507001 . 

Fax: +44  (0)  1534  607112. 
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ONE  YEAR  after  it  hunched 
its  campaign  for  ethical 
shopping,  Christian  Aid  says 
that  seven  of  Britain's  top  10 
supermarkets  have  imple- 
mented policies  that  improve 
conditions  for  labourers  in  the 
developing  world. 

THE  European  Parliament 
voted  to  ban  Britain's  use  of 
the  term  “chocolate"  to  define 
its  national  delicacy  after  objec- 
tions from  French  and  Belgian 
manufacturers  that  British 
confectioners  use  vegetable  and 
other  fats  in  their  product  rather 
than  just  cocoa  butter. 

Comment,  page  12 

THE  Racial  Equality  Council 
for  Leeds  said  that  a situ- 
ation “amounting  to  apartheid" 
had  arisen  in  the  city's  taxi 
service  after  the  dominant  firm. 
Streamline,  was  censured  for 
operating  a “whites  only”  policy, 
and  an  industrial  tribunal 
warned  against  the  growth  of  a 
“counter-monopoly"  by  a rival 
cab  company  whose  drivers  are 
overwhelming^  of  Asian  origin. 
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Early  euro  entry  ruled  out 


OTORiSTS  could  be  forced  Mlchael  White  ai1d  LarrY  E»lott 


Motorists  could  be  forced 

to  retake  their  driving  tests 
every  10  years  under  a Euro- 
pean Parliament  scheme  being 
considered  to  help  cut  the 
number  of  road  accidents.  The 
proposal  was  condemned  fay  the 
Automobile  Association. 

THE  Government  unveiled  its 
first  privatisation  when  it 
announced  the  safe  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  Commonwealth 
Development  Corporation  as 
part  of  a move  to  upgrade 
Britain's  aid  effort. 

Jl  MAN  aged  30  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a woman 
P°H™  °f5cor  1,1  enst  London. 

PC  Nina  Mnckay,  aged  25,  was 
stabbed  when  she  entered  a 
house  to  arrest  a man  who  had 
failed  to  answer  bail.  The  inci- 
dent has  led  to  renewed  calls  for 
the  arming  of  officers. 

TWO  British  soldiers  jailed  in 
1992  for  the  murder  In 
Northern  Ireland  of  a nationalist 
will  stay  in  jail  for  at  least  an- 
other year  after  the  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  Mo  Mowlam, 
dismissed  calls  for  their  release.  I 


THE  Chancellor  this  week  vir- 
tually ruled  out  Brilish  mem- 
bership of  a single  currency 
for  the  next  five  years  but  failed  to 
take  the  vexed  issue  of  monetary 
uiuon  off  the  political  agenda  when 
his  long-awaited  statement  ran  into 
flak  from  both  sides  of  the  Commons. 

In  an  attempt  to  win  the  Govern- 
ment some  breathing  space  on  the 
euro.  Gordon  Brown  said  Labour 
supported  the  project  in  principle 
and  would  take  steps  over  the  com- 
ing years  to  ensure  that  Britain  wns 
ready  for  entry. 

However,  lie  said  the  economy 
was  so  out  of  step  with  continental 
European  economies  that  Britain 

innn  no*  ll,a^e  the  first  wave  in 
1099  and  "barring  fundamental  or 
unforeseen  change  in  economic  cir- 
cumstances" would  not  be  ready  be- 
lorethc  end  of  the  Parliament 
Provided  the  United  Kingdom 
economy  lias  converged  by  the  early 
yeare  of  the  next  century,  Ihc  Gov- 
ernment would  then  recommend 
membership  and  put  the  question  to 
the  people  in  a referendum. 

Given  the  hardline  Eurosceptic 
stance  of  the  Tory  party  under 
William  Hague,  Mr  Brown's  state- 
ment ensures  that  Europe  will  be  a 
pivotal  issue  in  the  next  election. 

to  be  in  the  summer  of 

*UU1, 


THE  Scottish  butcher  whoso 
shop  whs  linked  to  a mqjor 
outbreak  of  E.coli  food  poison- 
ing lost  year  was  cleared  of  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  customers 
who  ate  meat  he  sold  for  a partv 
they  attended. 

NEARLY  four  in  10  black  chil- 
dren would  prefer  to  attend 
an  all-black  school  and  one  in 
five  think  they  have  suffered 
racism  from  a teacher,  according 
to  a poll  by  Amenta  Marketing. 


ALEXANDER  McQueen  and 
John  Galliano  were  jointly 
named  designer  of  the  year  at 
the  IJoyris  Bank  British  Fashion 
Awards. 


Labour  strategists  calculate  that 
their  more  positive  approach  to  the 
single  currency  will  work  to  their 
advantage  once  the  euro  is  up  and 
running. 

Mr  Brown  told  MPs:  "If  a single 
currency  works  and  is  successful 
Britain  should  join  it.  We  should 
therefore  begin  now  to  prepare  our- 
selveB  so  that,  should  we  meet  the 
economic  tests,  we  can  make  a deci- 
sion to  join  a successful  single  cur- 
rency early  in  the  next  Parliament." 

. H,-‘  refused  to  spell  out  a precise 
timetable,  but  warned  MPs  of  the 
practical  barriers  which  would  pre- 
vent Labour  joining  in  the  first  wave 
of  membership  in  Jaininry  1999. 

It  prompted  Lib  Deni  (aunts  that 
he  had  replaced  John  Major's  "wait 
and  see"  policy  with  one  of  "wail 
and  wait . . . and  wail". 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
decisive  rhetorical  shift  away  from 
years  of  Tory  Euroscepticism  when 


1 Whether  there  can  be  sustainable 
convergence  between  Britain  and 
the  other  economies  of  a single 
currency 

2 Whether  there  Is  sufficient  flexibility 
to  cope  with  economic  change 

3 The  effect  on' Investment 

4 The  impact  on  the  British  financial 
services  industry 

6 Whether  It  Is  good  for  employment 


Mr  Brown  declared:  “We  arc  the  Hr s[ 
British  government  lo  .leclnre  for 
the  principle  of  monetary  union,  (lie 
first  to  declare  there  is  no  over-riding 
constitutional  bariu  i Membership." 

He  insisted  that  for  Ulmur  tin- 
crucial  lest  would  he  "clear  and  un- 
ambiguous economic  Ix-ndil"  |(l 
Britain. 

The  shadow  chancellor,  Peter  Lil- 
ley,  whu  declared  (lie  stalcnienl  a 
deferred  death  sentence  on  the 
pound,  concentrated  mi  Treasury 
leaks,  rather  than  the  momentous 
implications  of  the  shiU-nienl  after 
2fi  years  of  uneasy  Eli  membership. 

Mr  Brown  easily  brushed  aside 
Mr  Ulley,  hut  faced  ciilk'isin  from 
friend  and  toe  alike.  Pro- |a*uro| leans 
such  ns  Kcimelh  Clarke,  the  former 
C linncellor,  and  labour's  Tail i Hal- 
yell  warned  against  had  liming  -- 
catching  a train  "when  it  is  well  on 
its  journey",  said  MrDalyell. 

On  Ihc  five  economic  tests,  there 
was  no  chance  of  Britain  being  ready 
by  1999,  Hie  Chancellor  stressed. 

Mr  Brown  is  concerned  that  the 
British  economic  cycle  is  mil  of  step 
with  Europe.  Britain  has  enjoyed  six 
years  of  growth  since  leaving  Ihc 
Exchango  Rate  Mechanism  hut  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  only  just  started 
to  emerge  from  a long  recession. 
Ministers  fear  joining  a single  cur- 
rency in  the  short  term  would  lead 
to  lower  interest  rales,  increasing 
the  risk  of  another  hoom. 


] Historic  bill  to 
! incorporate 

human  rights 

Alan  ‘n-avlB  { 

THE  Government  last  ^ 
handed  Britain’s  judges  S' 

l«'wer  lo  enforce  a right  to  prim 

Sl.n<  ‘‘,hc.r  funt,amcntal 
rights  for  the  first  time  in  UKh 
I In  ■ I Ionic  Secretary,  Jack  Sun 1 
confirmed  (hat  incorporation  offe I 
■iimpean  Conventimi  un  Hudli' 
Rigln s into  Brilish  law  is  exp^ 
to  lead  to  a now  judge-nado 
privacy  (<.  deal  with  press  intnria 
i lie  publication  of  the  Cmm- 
mom's  Human  Rights  BiD 
launched  as  "Bringing  Britain! 
Rights  Home"  — was  welcomed 
with  the  civil  rights  organise 
Liberty  describing  it  as  themosib 
p«j|*tan(  reform  in  its  t%earfik:jj. 

Ministers  have  also  left  open  Uu  * 
door  in  the  creation  of  a an 1 
Human  Rights  CoinmlssioE  - 
which  may  lake  over  the  role  if 
such  bodies  as  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Commission  — to  help  tale 
test  cases  and  create  a “hunts] 
rights  culture". 

Mr  Straw  said  the  legislate 
would  mean  that  Brilish  subjtf: 
would  no  longer  need  to  spend  a 
average  of  £30,000  and  five  years  to 
seek  redress  in  the  European  Gun 
ol  Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg.!! 
future  British  judges  would  beablf 
to  enforce  those  rights  in  UK  court 
He  added  that  the  legislatioc 
would  improve  the  protection  rt 
basic  human  lights  in  Britain. 

UK  had  a major  role  in  drafting  lie 
convention  but  we  have  been  almost 
alone  in  Europe  in  not  incorporating 
it  into  our  own  law.  Now,  nearly 1 
years  later,  the  Brilish  peoples 
rights  are  coining  home." 

Il  is  expected  that  the  impact  ft 
incorporation  of  the  European  Cw, 
vent  inn  will  go  deeper  titan  simply 
delivering  swifter  rulings  In  area*! 
such  ns  gay  rights,  abuses  of  to 
l ights  of  suspects,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Government  and  civil  tits?, 
lawyers  expect  Ihc  law  to  lead  (oik  ■ 
establishment  of  an  effective  pii-j 
vary  law  for  the  first  lime.  1 1 

Although  the  legislation  is  framw  | 
so  that  individuals  can  act  agamst, 
"public  authorities"  which  ah#  I 
their  rights,  lawyers  expect  the  1. 
courts  to  rule  that  victims  6f  (Wfj: 
intrusion  could  now  seek  redress*, 
the  British  courts  for  the  first  tin* 
They  will  be  able  to  argue  that.® 
"public  nuthorities,,  in  the  fonn  d 
the  courts  and  the  Press  Compel' 
Commission  have  been  unabw  w [ ] 


Car  dealers  charged  over  road  rage  deaths 

TWO  MPM  i 


“P  WO  MEN  appeared  in  court 

I in  Felthem,  west  London, 
last  week  to  face  charges  over 
the  death  of  a young  couple  in  a 
road  rage  incident  earlier  this 
month,  write*  Sarah  Boseley. 

Jason  Humble,  aged  32,  was 
charge  with  the  manslaughter 
of  Toby  Exley  and  Karen  Martin. 

Keith  Collier,  aged  49,  a 
motor  trader,  has  been  charged 
with  falsely  reporting  to  poUce 
the  theft  of  a motor  Vehicle  on 
October  11,  knowing  the  vehicle 
to  be  involved  in  a fatal  road 
traffic  accident  on  October  6, 
with  intent  to  impede  the 
apprehension  or  prosecution  of 
another  who  had  committed 


manslaugiter”,  police  said. 

The  two  men  were  arrested  at 

the  same  house  in  Farnborouidi, 
where  they  are  believed  to  be  the 
sole  occupants.  It  is  understood 
they  run  a secondhand  car  busi- 
ness, but  are  not  related. 

Mr  Exley,  aged  22,  and  Ms 
Martin,  aged  20,  died  after  their 
Ford  Fiesta  had  been  rammed 
three  times  as  they  drove  out  of 

London  on  the  A316  dual  car- 
riageway at  Hanwbrth. 

Witnesses  have  said  that  a 

powerful  white  car  following  the 
Fiesta,  whose  driver  was  appar- 
ently angry  that  the  young 
couple’s  car  was  not  accelerating 
raster,  forced  them  through  the 


central  reservation  and  into  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  vehicle. 
The  couple  died  In  tile  resulting 
collision. 

John  Martin,  Karen’s  father, 
said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  arrests.  “It  has  lifted  our 
spirite  a tittle  bit  It’s  still  a bad 
loss,"  he  said.  It  was  important 
[ the  killer  was  brought  to  justice 
over  tiie  deaths.  “Nobody  r«Ti 
get  away  with  doing  this  to  a 
couple  of  kids,”  he  said. 

• Almost  half  of  Britain’s  drivers 
fear  they  will  be  .threatened  or 
come  under  attack  in  their  cars, 
and  half  of  women  drivers  feel 
unsafe  in  a multi-storey  car  park, 
a new  survey  by  Mori  found. 


provide  them  with  redress.  " -j 
Ministers  have  decided  riot  v\\ 
empower  the  courts  to  strike  wf  l i 
offending  Acts  of  Parliament^^T 
! stead  judges  will  be  able  to 
! that  the  law  is  incompatible  I. 

convention.  “It  will  ftimdst  eeriM  | 
prompt  the' Government  and  - 
ment  to  change  tiie  law,"  saw  i 

whitepaper.  : . : 

• Strasbourg  last  week  (d\W** 
ain  in  breach  of  the  teiwenWtf 
: the  50th  time.  Judges  at  ftegf  . 
pean  Court  awarded  £10,000  ®® 

; pensatibn  to  Stanley  JohnSonJg 
j 47I  who,wa8  held  in  a sedirC^P ; [• 

' Hospital  for  3£  yearsafter 
I pronounced'  sfoie 'because' , 
i not  be  found  a place  In  a'  supa!®"  . 

: hostelcHis  case  took  rflortwtu*  •:  f 
years  to  reach  a cortdusidtt'uf^hf 
bourg.  The  new  lawshouldee^  | 

[ such  cased  are  resolvbd  mucn^  1-. 

! Comment,  page  12 
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Religious 
intolerance 
law  shelved 

> ^ HE  Home  Secretary  last 

I week  shelved  plans  for  a new 
law  banning  religious  discrimi- 
nation, particularly  against 
Britain's  1.5  million  Muslims, 
and  said  legislation  wbb  highly 
unlikely  before  the  next  election, 
writes  Alan  Travis. 

Jack  Straw’s  announcement 
disappointed  the  authors  of  the 
first  study  of  the  extent  of 
“Islamophobia"  (irrational  anti- 
Muslim  hostility)  in  Britain, 
which  argues  that  the  race 
relations  laws  are  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  largest  ethnic 
minority  in  the  country. 

Mr  Straw  acknowledged  there 
was  a gap  in  the  law,  but  argued 
it  was  a “sensitive  and  complex 
issue”  unlikely  to  find  a place  in 
the  parliamentary  timetable 
before  the  next  election. 

“I  recognise  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  religious 
and  racial  identity,”  he  said.  “I 
know  some  people  feel  race 
legislation  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  particular  problems  of  the 
Muslim  community.  But  reli- 
gious legislation  may  not  be  the 
answer  either." 

Gordon  Conway,  who  chaired 
the  Runnymede  Trust  Commis- 
sion on  British  Muslims,  said 
the  term  Islamophobia  was  now  I 
widely  used  among  Muslim  com- 
munities who  had  known  about 
such  discrimination  all  their 
lives.  “It  is  an  ugly  word  for  an 
ugly  reality,"  he  said.  I 

The  commission’s  report, 
Islamophobia:  A Challenge  For 
us  All,  urged  the  Government  to 
create  an  offence  of  incitement 
to  religious  hatred,  rather  than 
extend  the  blasphemy  law,  and 
[or  a new  crime  of  religious  vio- 
lence to  protect  Britain’s  Muslim 

communities. 

The  report  says  of  Islamo- 
phobia:  “It  is  a serious  and  dan- 
feature  of  contemporary 
"fairs  and  culture.  It  is  urgent 
that  substantia]  measures  I 

should  be  adopted  to  confront  it 
and  reduce  it.”  | 

a Jl,89y8  occure  at  all  levels  of 
British  life,  citing  an  example  of 
®enior  naval  officers  who  last 
year  argued  against  having 
Muslim  seaman,  saying,  “Where 
would  thqr  pray  to  Mecca  on  a ■ \ 

submarine?" 

The  report  describes  anti-' : 

Islamic  prejudice  in  Britain,  with 
luslims  sometimes  seen  as  : I I 
supporters  of  terrorism  and  of 

Sj,g  *«  a “clash  of 

civilisations". 

i,,?1®  commission  also  backs 
JJbs  for  the  state  funding  of  . ■ 
Muslim  schools,  and  says  that 
teaching  about  religion  and  his- 
nnJ.u  partfaulariy  the  Crusades 

and  the  spread  of  Warn  - needs 
w be  reviewed.  1 II 

Some  of  the  strongest  criticism  . 
n*e  ^Port  Is  reserved  for  the 

&7  both  fabfafa  and 

jjtoadsheet  newspapers  — • for  1 ■ 
munISetltion  °f  the  “mad 

K to  8t!5eotype»  Pardcu-  | 

mSi  cartoon8-  The  com-  ■ ] 
tn  hJS?8,™  Buffleat  there  need 1 

niedia. coverage  is  less  ■ 
and  distorted.  Thb  \ •, 

0,6  pre**  Complaints  - 
^"^ssion  should  amend  its 


Parmtslmed  torturing  children 


Alison  Daniels 

COVERT  filming  in  hospitals 
has  revealed  that  apparently 
canng  parents  assaulted 
meir  children  when  they  were  left 
alone  with  them.  Some  of  the  par- 
ents were  later  found  to  have  killed 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  children 
under  surveillance. 

The  filming  was  part  of  a study 
into  child  care.  It  targeted  parents 
whose  children  had  suspicious  ill- 
nesses. The  study  concluded:  "A 
proportion  of  serious  child  abuse  is 
inflicted  by  severely  disturbed,  de- 
ceitful, but  plausible  parents. 

"Covert  surveillance  has  revealed 
that  many  such  parents  appear  car-  I 


ing  and  kind  in  the  presence  of  pro- 
fessionals, yet  within  seconds  of 
being  left  alone  with  the  child  be- 
come cruel  and  sadistic." 

In  total  39  children  were  filmed 
with  parents  at  the  North  Stafford- 
Su  hospital  in  Stoke-on-Trent  and 
the  Royal  Brampton  hospital  in 
west  London  over  a period  of  eight 
years.  Parents  of  33  children  aged 
between  two  and  44  months  were 
consequently  charged  with  criminal 
offences.  All  but  one  of  the  children 
were  put  under  care  orders. 

A further  eight  siblings  of  the 
children  under  surveillance  were 
found  to  have  died  hy  suffocation  in 
incidents  thought  previously  to 
have  been  col  deaths. 


Doctors,  social  workers  and  po- 
lice had  believed  the  39  children 
were  being  subjected  to  life-threat- 
ening abuse  by  a parent.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  admitted  to  hospital 
with  recurring  episodes  of  uncon- 
sciousness, turning  blue  or  halted 
breathing. 

Deliberate  suffocation  was  ob- 
served in  30  children  under  surveil- 
lance. Others  were  assaulted  or 
poisoned  with  disinfectant  or  drugs 
such  as  anti-convulsants. 

Of  the  children's  41  siblings,  12 
had  previously  died  suddenly. 
Eleven  deaths  had  been  pul  down  to 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  or 
col  death,  but  later  investigation, 
conducted  as  a result  of  the  film  evi- 
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dence,  found  that  four  parents  had 
suffocated  eight  of  the  children. 

The  12th.  thought  to  have  died 
from  gastroenteritis,  was  found  to 
have  been  poisoned  with  salt.  Other 
signs  of  abuse  were  indicated  in  the 
records  of  a further  15  siblings. 

The  report’s  principal  author, 
David  Southall,  consultant  paediatri- 
cian at  North  Staffordshire  hospital, 
urged  countries  worldwide  to  take 
note  and  act  to  protect  children  at 
high  risk.  He  said  Britain  had  one  of 
the  best  systems,  but  the  study 
made  clear  that  the  aim  of  working 
alongside  parents,  as  enshrined  in 
the  Children  Act,  failed  lu  prevent 
abuse. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Study  of 
Infant  Cot  Deaths  said  that  it  would 
be  "grotesque  and  unfair"  to  place 
the  parents  of  col  death  babies 
under  general  suspicion. 
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12  COMMENT 

Gas  guzzling 
to  disaster 

THE  GLOBAL  storm  of  criticism  aroused  by  Bill 
Clinton’s  statement  on  global  warming  has  had 
□ne  positive  result!  everyone  now  knows  that  the 
United  States  accounts  for  a quarter  of  the  world's 
output  of  greenhouse  gases.  The  conclusion  that 
the  US  should  be  required  to  make  a correspond- 
ingly heavy  cut  la  irresistible.  Mr  Clinton  did  not 
attempt  to  counter  this  logic  except  on  the  grounds 
that  he  faced  domestic  criticism  on  both  flanks  — 
and  so  would  take  the  middle  road.  He  has  done  a 
balancing  act  between  the  huge  fossil  fuel  and  au- 
tomotive lobby  and  what  he  perceives  as  the  green 
lobby  and  the  reBt  of  the  world,  it  may  be  practical 
politics,  but  it  is  also  playing  politics  with  an  envi- 
ronment that  does  not  belong  to  the  US. 

Looked  at  from  outside,  Mr  Clinton’B  plan  is 
grossly  inadequate  and  well  below  world  expecta- 
tions. It  creates  a damaging  diplomatic  split  in 
what  should  be  a common  enterprise,  ranging  the 
US,  Australia  and  Canada  on  one  side,  and  China 
and  the  developing  countries  on  the  other  Joined 
by  the  EU.  Britain  is  an  important  part  of  this  en- 
tente, though  the  Government  needs  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  muffle  its  criticism  of  the  US.  In  be- 
tween is  Japan,  which  is  far  more  energy-efficient 
than  the  US  and  also  Has  belter  targets.  Worse 
still,  Mr  Clinton's  fudge  is  a disincentive  for  any- 
one else  to  do  anything  serious,  and  threatens  to 
sabotage  the  Kyoto  conference  in  December. 

The  US  proposal  would  also  require  China, 
South  Korea  and  Mexico  to  accept  at  least  some 
targets  for  it  to  be  ratified  by  Congress.  But  Beijing 
and  the  other  fast-developing  countries  are  not 
going  to  act  unless  it  is  clear  the  US  will  take  its 
fair  share  of  pain.  Why  should  they  accept  restraint  1 
when  tiie  main  damage  is  being  done  by  others? 
They  will  put  their  foot  down  as  they  did  in  June 
when  the  Earth  Summit  review  conference  ended 
in  failure.  Yet  pain  Is  precisely  whnt  the  US  gas- 
guzzllng  system  seems  incapable  of  taking.  The 
steady  growth  In  the  US's  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions — now  at  12  per  cent  above  the  1990  level 
— show's  the  futility  of  voluntary  restraint.  The 
White  House  argueB  that  the  Clinton  plan  would 
reduce  emissions  by  28  per  cent  “from  the  current 
path”  by  2010.  This  is  playing  with  figures  based 
on  the  unacceptable  assumption  that  the  high 
growth  rate  will  otherwise  continue.  The  new  pro- 
posal goes  back  on  the  Earth  Summit  commitment 
to  stabilise  emissions  at  19B0  levels  by  2000.  Tills 
hardly  encourages  confidence  that  even  the  new 
modest  fnrgcts  would  be  achieved. 

Swapping  arrangements  of  the  typo  proposed  by 
the  US  are  not  totally  out  of  the  question.  One  can 
imagine  a scheme  by  which  Washington  would 
help  Beijing  with  advanced  technology  to  reduce 
Chinese  emissions  that  could  then  be  "credited”  to 
the  US  score.  But  that  is  only  politically  feasible  on 
the  basis  of  a separate  significant  cut  in  US  emis- 
sions. Action  must  begin  at  home  before  credit  can 
be  earned  abroad. 

There  is  a “common  sense"  view  that  because 
the  US  is  the  biggest  ami  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world,  it  does  not  need  to  negotiate.  There  will 
have  to  be  a deal  in  Kyoto  based,  as  Mr  Clinton 
proposes,  on  his  plan.  This  Is  a concession  too  far 
to  super-muscle-power.  It  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone agreement  by  a year,  while  more  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  by  governments  and  public  opin- 
ion, In  a greening  world,  US  manufacturers  may 
And  themselves  the  target  of  increasing  criticism 
— even  boycotts.  And  they  might  — the  auto  com- 
panies Included  — begin  to  discover  tbat  there  is 
money  to  be  made  by  investing  instead  to  combat 
climate  change. 


A milestone  for 
human  rights 

THE  HUMAN  Rights  Bill  and  Its  accompanying 
white  paper  published  last  week  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded. The  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  was  not 
exaggerating  when  he  described  it  as  an  "historic 
day”.  For  the  first  time,  a code  of  fundamental 
rights  will  be  enshrined  in  British  low.  It  is  not  an 
arcane  Issue  of  interest  merely  to  constitutional 
theorists.  Those  who  up  to  now  have  had  to  wait 
years  before  obtaining  redress  at  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg  — vulner- 
able minorities  Including  prisoners,  homosexuals 


guardian  waft 
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and  immigrants  — will  be  able  to  argue  for  their 
rights  in  British  courts.  More  than  that,  die  bill 
could  have  a profound  impact  on  the  fabric  of 
British  political  culture.  Ministers  and  officials  will 
In  future  be  required  to  be  “fully  seized"  of  the  im- 
plications for  human  rights  before  enacting  new 
legislation.  A parliamentary  human  rights  commit- 
tee will  be  set  up. 

Judges  will  in  future  flag  up  a "declaration  of 
incompatibility”  if  they  rule  that  a statute  fa  in  con- 
flict with  the  European  Convention  of  Human 
Rights  (incorporated  in  the  Human  Rights  Rill). 
Such  declarations,  according  to  the  white  paper, 
will  “almost  certainly  prompt  the  Government  and 
Parliament  to  change  the  law”.  But  the 
Government  rightly  stressed  that  “parliamentary 
sovereignty  means  that  Parliament  is  competent  to 
make  any  law  on  any  matter  of  its  own  choosing 
and  no  court  may  question  the  validity  of  any  Act 
that  it  passes”.  This  is  a basic  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, emphasised  not  least  with  the  Conservative 
opposition  in  mind.  The  shadow  home  secretary. 
Sir  Brian  Mawhinney,  claimed  that  for  the  first 
time  British  judges  were  going  to  be  able  to  tell 
Parliament  what  laws  they  should  or  should  not 
pass  on  the  basis  of  the  view  of  foreign  judges.  He 
is  quite  wrong.  As  the  white  paper  — entitled 
Rights  Brought  Home  — points  out,  British  judges 
will  in  future  have  more,  not  less,  impact  on 
European  human  rights  jurisprudence. 

However,  the  bill  and  the  white  paper  do  raise 
important,  unresolved  questions.  For  one  tiling, 
the  Government  has,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  re- 
jected a proposal  for  a Human  Rights  Commission 
that  would  provide  an  important  role  helping  to 
promote  awareness  of,  and  access  to,  the  opportu- 
nities provided  by  the  new  bill.  For  another,  the 
European  Convention  lays  down  a number  of 
rights,  including  the  right  to  privacy,  and  the  right 
to  freedom  of  expression  which,  left  on  their  own, 
will  allow  judges  to  rule  on  what  in  many  ways  arc 
broad,  abstract  principles.  The  trouble  with  judge- 
made  law  is  that  it  would  be  established  on  a hap- 
hazard, caac-by-caae  basis,  with  no  clear  public 
interest  defence  or  other  entrenched  safeguards 
that  the  British  media  needs,  k cannot  be  right 
that  controversial  legislation  such  as  that  involved 
in  the  concept  of  privacy  should  be  made  by 
judges,  with  no  discussion  by  Parliament  at  all. 

In  general,  however,  the  Human  Rights  Bill  is 
thoroughly  welcome.  It  is  an  important  foundation 
for  other  building  blocks  which  should  include  n 
fully-fledged  British  Bill  of  Rights  with  stronger 
and  more  specific  statutory  bulwarks  against  the 
abuse  of  power  by  public  and  corporate  authorities. 


Europe  on  the 
choccy  standard 

GETTING  ngreemeut  fur  a common  European 
currency  looks  like  parish  pump  politics  com- 
pared with  (he  civil  war  breaking  out  over  the 
plans  for  a single  European  chocolate  bar.  Euro 
MPs  last  week  voted  by  almost  3-1  to  force  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  change  the  name  of  milk  chocolute 
to  reflect  Its  actual  ingredients.  If  their  views  pre- 
vail we’ll  have  to  get  used  to  television  commercials 
like:  "And  all  because  the  lady  likes  cocoa  bars  with 
vegetable  fat  and  high  milk  content?'.  Fortunately 
the  European  Parliament  doesn’t  have  the  last  say 
in  this  matter.  The  row  is  likely  to  rival  the  debate 
over  the  euro,  which  it  increasingly  resembles. 

Belgium  is  leading  the  dispute.  It  doesn’t  want 
the  new  Euro-choc  to  be  weaker  than  Its  own  100 
per  cent  cocoa  standard  — ju&t  as  the  German 
Bundesbank  won’t  tolerate  the  euro  being  weaker 
than  the  mark.  Britain  boasts  an  attachment  to 
chocolate  going  back  centuries  and  fears  a fierce 
campaign  by  the  Sun  newspaper  to  halt  foreign 
recipes  at  Dover.  This  may  have  to  be  solved  in  the 
same  way  as  die  currency  problem  by  setting  up  a 
Central  Chocolate  Bank  to  control  the  standard 
(don’t  laugh,  something  similar  has  already  been 
proposed  by  Belgium)  and  to  monitor  convergence 
criteria.  Only  when  all  member  countries  have  sat- 
isfied three  basic  criteria  would  they  quality  — a 
vegetable  fat  ratio  below  a celling  of  3 per  cent  by 
weight,  price  per  kilo  no  greater  than  the  . three 
strongest  economies  and  a milk  content  reduced 
to  under  5 per  cent  over  four  years.  In  this  way  a 
strong  single  market  in  chocolate,  ready  to  take  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  completed  by  die  time 
the  euro  circulates  In  2002.  People  wondering 
whether  their  cash  will  be  safer  invested  in  choco- 
late or  euros  should  remember  this.  Cocoa  has  al- 
ready  risen  this  year  by  20  per  cent.  - 


Mixed  feelings  colour 
the  Edinburgh  mood 


Martin  Woollacott 

NEW  Labour,  new  Common- 
wealth?  Some  see  the 
changes  in  (lie  way  the  Com- 
monwealth is  presented  and  the 
ideas  about  its  development  that 
Tony  Blair  lias  proposed  as  a depar- 
ture from  tradition.  Yet  the  most 
enduring  tradition  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  the  Empire  before  it, 

Is  of  the  periodic  re-launch,  assisted 
by  stale-of-lhe-art  public  relations. 

The  parallels  with  the  past  sug- 
gest that  the  Empire  of  yesterday 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  today  are 
more  alike  than  is  usually  thought. 
They  share  the  problem  of  a dispar- 
ity of  peoples,  faiths,  and  interests, 
which  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
aUempls  to  bring  about  political, 
economic  or  moral  coherence. 
Hence  the  relaunches,  of  which  the 
last  before  this  (i«»v«  •run  tents  effort 
was  early  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
Queen.  Such  attempts,  it  seems, 
never  wholly  fail,  but  also  never 
fully  succeed.  A century  ago.  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  that  first  set  in 
train  the  regular  meetings  Hum 
which  Commonwealth  conferences 
descend,  another  successful,  pup- 
I uiist  British  politician  was  grappling 
with  lids  problem.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, the  Colonial  Secretary,  was, 
like  Blair,  a fan  of  new  technology. 

The  brilliant  and  very  new  imper- 
ial show  of  the  diamond  jubilee  incor- 
porated the  Colonial  Conference,  at 
that  time  just  of  the  colonies  of  white 
settlement.  It  was  an  attempt  to  put 
the  Empire  on  a sounder  footing  by 
expanding  trade,  exploring  military 
union,  and  reaching  agreement,  in 
effect,  on  the  Empire's  political  pur-  | 
poses.  The  difficulty  Chamberlain 
eventually  had  to  recognise  was  (hat  ( 
the  Empire,  self-governing  while 
dominions  ami  colonies  proper 
alike,  was  a collection  of  autonomies 
that  could  not  be  marshalled  by  its 
supposed  master,  which  had  neither 
the  power  to  coerce  nor  the 
resources  to  persuade  them  into 
(Kilicica  that  they  did  not  want. 

Chamberlain  famously  compared 
the  Empire  to  a "great  estate"  lliiii 
had  been  neglected  but  had  huge 
potential  for  development.  Blair's 
speech  Inst  week,  in  which  he  called 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  become 
an  “economic  powerhouse”  re- 
pented Chnmberlnin’s  theme  almost 
word  for  word. 

The  revival  of  the  “economic  Com- 
monwealth" was  given  impetus  by 
the  report  Inst  year  of  the  Commons 
foreign  affairs  committee.  Blair  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook, 
have  taken  that  report's  conclusions 
' on  "the  vast  potential  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  benefits  to  the  UK  of 
developing  this  with  vigour"  and  run 
with  them.  The  Edinburgh  meeting 
has,  for  the  first  time,  a theme:  trade, 
aid  and  development 
The  British  government  may  find, 
as  Chamberlain  did  in  his  day,  that[ 
trade  cannot  be  that  easily  re- 1 
ordered.  But  the  difficulties  with  the, 
economic  priority  go  beyond  that. 
There  are  many  supporters  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  believe  in  its 
economic  potential  but  still  feel,  first, 
that  there  is  a muddle  developing  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth’s  eco-. 
nomlc  interests  and  the  marketing  of. 
Britain  and,  second  — and  more  hn-| 
portant — that  the  Commonwealth  is  j 
nothing  if  it  does  not  have  a moral; 
purpose.  After  all,  it  was  the  pursuit) 


of  British  economic  advantage  dV<, 
created  so  many  of  the  diffa^1* 
Commonwealth  countries  now  fax. . 

By  nil  means  let  us  have  anBfe' 
burgh  Declaration  on  economic t*. 
operation,  they  say,  but  whataiw 
putting  the  Harare  Declaration,  c 
polities  and  human  rights,  agreed 
six  years  ago,  into  more  efte 
practice?  'Hie  attempt  to  give  a?, 
te malic  moral  meaning  to  a tenfc- 
ial  agglomeration  that  had  m 
about  through  the  exercise  d 
British  power  began  long  ago.  F« 
Chamberlain,  it  was  about  the  tfc-; 
rial  responsibility  of  (be  uniquelj  I 
gifted  and  therefore  uniqudj  r-; 
sponsible  Anglo-Saxons  and  it* 
need  to  consolidate  the  Anglo-Saun 
grip  on  the  world.  The  evolution  d 
(hut  message  into  the  democrat;; 
iiml  anti-racist  rhetoric,  and  somr 
limes  practice,  of  today,  is  the  ink/ 
factual  story  of  the  Commonwealth 
'lliis  year  morality  means,  abvtc 
all.  Nigeria.  Here,  too,  iheinfliew 
uf  the  ixist  is  critical.  .An  Afo 
emergency,  the  Boer  war.  wbidi 
smite  called  Chamberlain's  w. 
weakened  tile  Empire  at  its  zeroth 
African  emergencies,  in  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  now 
have  shaped  tile  Commonwealth  b 
Africa,  the  unsettled  question^ 
whether  Britain  did  more  liarmilffl 
good  in  empire  is  most  open.  IE 
Coninmiiwenllh  has  found  iwt 
condemned  to  repeal,  most  oft*' 
because  of  Africa,  n drama  of  w 
the  historian  Denis  Judd  calls 
union  and  atonement". 

THE  concept  of  n free assocw . 
(ion  of  free  stales  repress 
an  ideal  which  breaks  down  in 
reality,  al  which  point  Britain  tab* 
the  blame,  and  is  supposed  tow* 
the  lead  in  setting  things  W|LW 
the  snare  of  economic  wfonnW 
and,  in  tin-  past,  of  white  racial  s» 
durily,  blunts  her  efforts, 
of  Nigeria,  so  do  the  mixed  » 
ot  other  African  and  AsiwicaunffP: 
Hie  result  is  the  essentially  diM«- 
decision  on  the  Nigerian  QtiesW 
which  dues  little  today  but  pro®* 
thunder  and  lightning  toinorrw1 
the  Abnehn  regime  does  not . WJJ. 

Blair  says  Hint  Britain  wishes*}* 
“pivotal"  in  foreign  policy,  wwefi 
large  ambition,  and  ihnU 
I Commonwealth  is  part  of 
If  so.,  that  Commonwealth:^ ; 


both  more  resources  devmeov* 
and  more  moral  muscle  exert®* 
it  may  be  that  the  essential  W; 
of  the  Commonwealth1  goes 
particular  decisions  and  evenpa 
ular  failures,  regrettable  Iboughj* 
may  be.  The  conference  is  a fJJ . 
meeting  place,  as 
counter.  The  issues  of  foe  P®  | 
engaged  again,  in  the  shag  j 

rent  problems, ‘but  with  fo  Pjj;: 

values  of  the  players  _ j 
Britain,  never  so  strong  as « ^ 


peared  and  never  as  weak  j 
sometimes  seemed.i 
tries,  through  various 
sert  thatthe:  organisation 

the  best  of  empire, 

was  worth  keeping*  “'A 
The'  other  'niembe2‘0S' 
between  resentment*; ’ 2H; 
forgiveness,  relish  atchajj^l 
cumstanceB  and  The  though^ 

ing  expression  to  the;uWn^ 

of  indifference.  'For  the 

wealth  is^  an  . organisation 
the  line  between,  recon 

revenge  is,  and  perhaps 
remain,  a blurred  one.  a 
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Confident  Algeria  rejects  deal  with  IMF 


T\vo  women  leave  a polling  station  in  Bentalha,  near  Algiers,  after  voting  in  local  elections  Inst  week 


Jean-Plerre  Tuquof  In  Algiers 

SPEAKING  to  Le  Monde  on 
October  21.  Algeria's  47-year- 
old  finance  minister,  Abdel- 
kritn  Harchaoui,  said:  "Algeria  will 
not  be  signing  a new  agreement 
with  the  IMF  (International  Mon- 
etary Fundi." 

He  said  that  Algeria  was  going  to 
break  free  from  the  Stewardship  of 
the  IMF  in  the  spring  of  1098,  when 
its  agreement  with  the  international 
organisation  comes  to  an  end.  As 
justification  for  this  decision  — 
which  will  restore  Algeria's  sover- 
eignty but  deprive  it  of  a financial 
safety  net  — Harchaoui  pointed  to 
his  country's  “good  health". 

“We  no  longer  need  support  to 
repay  our  foreign  debt.  General 
equilibrium  has  been  restored,  and 
revenues  from  oil  exports  are  set  to 
increase  over  the  next  few  years," 
he  said,  while  also  pointing  out  that 
Algeria  would  continue  to  pursue  a 
tree-market  economic  and  financial 
policy  of  the  kind  advocated  by  the 
IMF.  “Algeria  will  still  lie  pointing  in 
the  same  direction."  he  added. 

Harchaoui  paints  a positive  pic- 
ture of  the  Algerian  economy.  A 
slight  fall  in  imports  combined  with 
higher  gas  and  oil  exports,  which 
account  for  almost  all  Algeria's 
foreign  earnings,  enabled  it  to 
achieve  a comfortable  balance  of 
trade  surplus  of  §4.6  billion  up  to 
September,  which  is  bigger  than  for 
the  whole  ofl996. 

The  balance  of  payments  was  also 
in  the  black,  and  foreign  currency 
reserves  have  reached  their  highest 
level  in  the  country's  history.  'The 
current  figure  is  $7.5  billion,  or  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  nine 
months'  imports,”  Harchaoui  said. 

To  justify  maintaining  such  high 
foreign  currency  reserves,  when 
massive  youth  unemployment 


ought  to  be  prompting  the  govern- 
ment to  stimulate  industrial  produc- 
tion, Harchaoui  cited  Algeria's 
determination  to  be  rated  highly 
by  tiie  international  financial 
community. 

“Our  foreign  debt  is  $32  billion, “ 
he  says.  “Our  reserves  are  there  to 
prove  that  Algeria  is  a trustworthy 
partner,  a country  to  which  people 
can  continue  to  lend  money.  Our 
creditors  can  be  quite  certain  they 
will  be  repaid." 

Harchaoui  expects  gross  domes- 
tic product  to  grow  by  5 per  cent  in 
1998,  a rate  he  says  would  have  been 
achieved  this  year  if  agricultural  out- 
put had  not  been  affected  by 
drought.  To  be  able  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  drought  in  future,  the 


government  has  decided  to  give  pri- 
ority to  water  provision  in  the  next 
budget,  which  will  show  a surplus 
like  the  two  tbat  preceded  it. 

Housing  and  higher  education 
will  be  the  other  two  budget  priori- 
ties, according  to  Harchaoui. 

Algeria  intends  to  push  ahead 
with  its  privatisation  programme, 
which  has  been  criticised  by  the 
IMF  for  falling  behind  schedule. 
Half  a dozen  of  the  250  companies 
due  to  be  sold  off  will  be  listed  on 
the  Algiers  stock  exchange  which,  it 
is  planned,  will  reopen  by  the  end  of 
the  year  — with  Canadian  help.  It 
will  be  located  in  the  building  that 
housed  it  before  the  country  gained 
independence  from  France  in  1962. 

Harchaoui,  who  was  elected 


deputy  of  the  National  Democratic 
Rally  (RND)  at  the  general  election 
in  June,  is  scathingly  critical  of 
France,  which  no  longer  maintains 
any  financial  lies  with  Algeria. 

He  regards  the  risk  premium  de- 
manded by  Coface.  France's  state* 
owned  credit  insurance  institution, 
for  Franco-Algcrian  trade  as  “exces- 
sive". "U  makes  French  products 
more  expensive  without  justifica- 
tion, and  encourages  our  operators 
to  turn  to  other  suppliers." 

The  dispute  is  all  the  less  likely  to 
be  resolved  because,  to  Harchaoui’s 
great  regret,  there  are  currently  no 
plans  fora  bilateral  meeting  with  his 
French  opposite  number,  Dominique 
S trail  ss-Kahn. 

(October  23) 


Afrikaners  set  up  ‘republic’ 


Tunisia's  double-edged  sword 


FrAd6rIc  Chambon 
fa  Johannesburg 


^^HE  Boer  Republic  is  up 
A and  running,”  claims 
Fritz  Meyer,  the  30-year-old  ini- 
tiator of  a plan  for  an  indepen- 
dent Afrikaner  territory  located 
about  100km  northeast  of 
Johannesburg. 

A prominent  agitator  in  the 
ranks  of  the  white  South  African 
far  right,  Meyer  brandishes  his 
membership  form  — 150  of 
which  have  now  been  signed. 

The  document,  priced  at  $250 
which  bears  the  flag  of  the  for- 
Hl?r  *?ePublic  of  Transvaal,  en- 
tities Ifa  holder  to  a 200-hectare 
Plot  of  land  sold  by  farmers  aym 
Tvjtk  t*1e  Afrikaner  cause. 
Jph  kind  of  project  is  not  nen 
i Huritiraclal  elections 

u , a handful  of  extremist* 
wno  feared  the  coming  to  power 
J if  majority  bought,  the 

vufage  of  Omnia,  in  southwest- 
u South  Africa,  and  turned  it 
Proa  whltes-onty  territory. 

j P yearB  after  Nelson 
™andela  became  president,  the 
Bunch  of  a similar  initiative 
^nnrms  that  the  more  extreme 
the  Afrikaner  com-, 
f!  per9ist  in  rejecting  a 
■"^racial  South  AMci. 

We  do  not  recognise  the  pre- 


sent government  Nelson  Man- 
dela is  not  our  president  — he’B 
a criminal, ” says  Meyer,  who  is 
practised  In  the  art  of  provo- 
cation in  speeches  to  South 
Africa's  extremist  parties,  in- 
cluding Eugene  Terre-Blanche’s 
neo-Nazi  AWB. 

Meyer  denounces  a rising 
crime  rate,  employment  policies 
tilted  in  favour  of  blacks,  and  the 
waning  Influence  of  Afrikaner 
culture,  He  soys  the  creation,  of  a 
"Boer  republic”  is  justified  be- 
cause of  the  "discrimination”  to 
which  his  people  are  subjected. 

“It’s  a question  of  survival  for 
the  Afrikaner  nation.  Our  coun- 
try is  in  the  hands  of  a commu- 
: nist  regime  that  has  plunged  it 
. into  anarchy  and  Is  trying  to 
eliminate  us,”  says  Meyer. 

The  aim  is  fo  enlarge  the  terri- 
tory, now  simply  an  agricultural 
estate  bought  by  a co-operative, 
and  turn  tiinto  an  autonomous 
housing  and  agricultural  busl- 
1 ness  zone,  before  gpipg  on  to  ask 
: for  its  independence.,  . • 

1 Andri.es  Compher,  one  of  the 
! first  occupiers,  sums  up  the 
philosophy  of  the  schemes  “It’s 
an  act  of  peaceful  resistance'  . 
We’re  not  bothered,  bythe, 
blacks.  If  tiiqy  leave  us  alone, 

• we'll  leave  them  alone  too.” 

; (October  21) . 


COMMENT 


THE  predominant  view  in  French 
government  circles  is  that  it  is 
irresponsible  to  criticise  the  regime 
of  President  Zlne  El  Abldlne  Ben  All. 
Tunisia,  which  he  has  ruled  for  10 
years,  has  eradicated  serious 
poverty  and  illiteracy,  despite  having 
no  great  natural  resources.  It  has  an 
ever-increasing  and  enterprising 
middle  ctass.  ft  has  successfully 
geared  j(s  economy  to  the  needs  of 
European  markets,  and  is  poised  to 
take  up  the  challenge  of  entering 
' into  n free-trade  agreement  with  the 
European  Union  early  next  century,. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  World  flank  have  show- 
ered Ttml9ia  with  plaudits.  After  five 
years  of  fre e-market  policies,  per 
capita  income  has  doubled.  And  the. 
code  of  personal  status — a legacy  of 
!Ben  All's  predecessor,  President 
! Habib  Bourguiba  — gives  women's 
‘rights  greater  protection  than  any:; 
1 where  else  In  tiie  Arab  woiid. . 

Compared, , with  , neighbouring 
Iibya  and  Algeria,  Tunisia  cuts  a fine 
figure.  A favourite  destination  of.  Eu- 
jropejin  tourists,  its  9 niillipn  inhabi- 
I tants  seem  to  have , (escaped . the 
I surge,  of  Islamic  fundamen  talism  for 
| the  foreseeable  future,  Ben  Ali,  a for- 
;.mer  tjead  of  security,  lias  seen  to  tiiat 
by  Imprisoning  and  torturing  alleged 


Islamists  and  continually  harassing 
their  families. 

The  trouble  is  that,  now  that  the 
evil  has  been  rooted  out,  the  ma- 
chinery responsible  for  doing  sp  is 
still  in  place.  TVnisin  is  an  arbitrary 
and  sometimes  brutal  police  state, 
which  has  cracked  down  on  all  Ben 
All's  opponents  — from  the  far  left 
to  tiie  centre,  including  human 
rights  activists  and  trade  unionists. 
The  fact  that  they  are  non-religious 
and  often  agree  with  some  aspects 
of  Ben  Ali's  policies  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Newspapers  are  gagged,  intel- 
lectuals censoreej  and  telephones 
tapped.  The  freedom  to  travel,  is 
rarely  granted  to  critics  of  the. 
regime. 

Fads  of  the  regime  In  Paris  talk 
! about  “a  Tunisian  model . along 
Aslan  lines*'  — a blend  of  political 
authoritarianism  and  economic  tib- 
I erallsra,. which  they  regard  as  'Very 
well  suited"  to  a "still,  developing'' 

I country  like  Thnislo. , 

Leaving  aside  tiie  condescending 
overtones  of  such,  talk,  and  while 
1 recognising  ,tlie  regime's  genuine, 
i successes,,  one  Is, .tempted,. to  ask, 
j whether.—  contrary,  to  hjs  desired' 
, Aims  — ■ Ben  Ali's  flerep  det^riqlna-. 
j tion  to ‘crush  al|  opposition  (night 
not  eventually  foster  . the  ■ emer- 
gence, Of  re-emergence,  pf  males] , 
Islamlsm?  ... 
i . ;;  . (October  21)’ ‘ . 


Unsavoury 
facts  revealed 
from  the  past 

EDITORIAL  ~ 


WAS  it  u good  idea  In  try 
Maurice  Papon,  former 
prefect  of  police  and  budget  min- 
ister, who  is  accused  of  having 
committed  crimes  against  hu- 
manity catty  in  his  civil  service 
career?  Philippe  Siguin,  presi- 
dent of  ilio  neu -film Hint  RPR 
party,  tlihika  not. 

He  has  not  .said  so  in  ns  many 
wurds,  but  there  can  he  Tittle 
doubt  almut  the  message  of  his 
diatribe  in  Le  Flgnni  newspaper 
Inst  muntli.  He  mii id  things  like: 
"Maurice  Papon's  trial  is  no  more 
Hum  a pretext”,  "in  this  affair  the 
jurors  and  tiie  law  itself  are  no 
more  than  hostages'1,  "«  noxious 
Hlmo sphere”,  "a  miuiipiilatioii  of 
minds",  "a  worrying  dehnsement 
of  the  public  spirit",  unci  so  on. 

In  other  words,  he  thinks  the 
trial  is  n dirty  trick  aimed  at 
Franco  and  nl  (iiiullisin.  Htyuin 
suspects  Lionel  Jospin's  govern- 
ment of  hoping,  in  un  underhand 
way,  tu  "holster  the  National 
Front”,  and  calls  on  French 
democracy  “to  keep  its  head”. 

It  is  tempting  to  give  exactly 
the  same  advice  to  Stguin,  who 
in  this  case  is  clearly  being  eco- 
nomical with  the  truth.  His  at- 
tack on  the  government  and  on 
public  opinion  does  not  align 
with  the  facts. 

Jospin,  one  of  the  few  Socialist 
leaders  to  have  kept  his  distance 
from  Francois  Mitterrand  — be- 
cause of  tiie  letter’s  friendship 
with  Ren£  Bousquet,  head  of  the 
Vichy  police  — Is  not  In  any  way 
responsible  for  the  delays  lead- 
ing up  to  tiie  trial.  In  any  case 
the  public  debate  triggered  by 
the  trial  is  not  the  result  of  any 
"machination”,  as  Slguin  claims, 
The  Bordeaux  court  has 
uncovered  two  uncomfortable 
facta:  first,  that  a civil  servant 
loyal  to  the  Vichy  regime  could, 
without  showing  any  remorse, 
prove  just  as  loyal  to  the  repub- 
lic founded  by  General  de 
Gaulle;  and  second,  that  under 
De  Gaulle,  the  newly  fledged 
Fifth  Republic  was,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, a secretive  and  repres- 
sive state  capable  of  allowing  Its 
police  to  murder  large  numbers 
of  Algerians  with  complete  im- 
punity, as  it  did  iii  1001. 

prince  la  ■ doing  the  hon- 
ourable thing  , in  facing  up  to 
these  facts.  Contrary  to  whnt 
S£guln  says,  to  forget  or  secret? 
them  away  Is  to  play  into  the 
horid9  of  the  National.  Front, 
which  has  a habit  of  glossing 
over,  the'  Vichy  regime  and 
France’s  colonial  wars. 

Id  Bordeaux,  a man  is  being 
called  to  account  in  n fair  trial.  It 
la  on  occasion  that  hna  enabled 
the  French  to  discover  that  his- 
tory is  more  complicated  than 
Gaiillist  mythology  would  have 
them  believe.  , 

Instead  of  cfumslly  giving  the 
centre  sfage  to  the , far  right, 
S^guln  would  do  better  to  allow 
the  . trial  fo  continue  and  the 
country  to  contemplate  , its  past 
objectively..  , 

(October  22j)  [ 
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THE  Na  community,  high  in 
the  mountains  of  Sichuan 
province  in  China,  upsets 
some  of  the  best-established  anthro- 
pological theories:  it  exists  and  per- 
petuates itself  without  fathers  or 
husbands.  This  means  that  mar- 
riage and  dual  filiation,  the  very 
basis  of  the  family  as  we  usually 
know  it,  do  not  apply  to  all  human 
communities. 

In  Na  society,  which  Cai  Hua 
analyses  in  Une  Socidtd  Sans  P£re 
NE  Mari,  free  love  (9  not  a form  of 
dissent,  or  a daring,  blameworthy 
licence,  but  a rock-solid  institution, 
and  all  Na  children  are  — in  West- 
ern parlance  — illegitimate. 

The  30,000-strong  Na  people  live 
in  the  remote  Vongning  basin, 
which  lies  at  an  altitude  of  2,760  me- 
tres near  the  border  between  Yun- 
nan and  Sichuan  provinces.  They 
are  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  two  roads;  there  is  almost  no 
mail  service  and  only  a skeletal  tele- 
phone network. 

In  (he  noL-so-distnnt  past,  only  a 
few  caravaneers  reached  the  Na. 
Yet  rumours  of  their  strange  cus- 
toms began  to  filler  through  to  the 
outside  world  from  a very  early 
date.  Li  Jiug,  for  example,  a writer 
who  lived  under  the  Yuan  dynasty 
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BERNARD-HENRI  LEVY'S 
Comddie  {a  the  lutest 
episode  of  n career  that  began 
exactly  20  years  ago  with  (lie 
publication  of  his  controversial 
essay,  La  Barbaric  & Visage 
Hutnaln.  Ldvy,  a handsome  and 
wealthy  young  philosopher, 
wanted  to  ploy  in  the  big  league 
from  the  start.  The  trouble  was 
that  at  that  time  hia  mentors 
cramped  his  style:  Sartre  was 
still  alive,  as  were  Lacan  and 
Barthes,  and  there  were  some 
serious  contenders  to  succeed 
them,  such  as  Foucault,  Der- 
rida, Deleuzeand  ChAtelet, 

But  with  an  intelligent,  articu- 
late person  like  Ldvy  on  board, 
and  with  an  editor  (Franfoise 
Verily)  who  had  an  innate  sense 
of  theatre,  the  mix  was  right  and 
the  so-called  "new  philosophers" 
proved  immediately  popular. 

But  to  catch  up  with  his  mas- 
ters and  step  Into  their  shoes,  he 
needed  to  do  a lot  of  spadework, 
some  of  it  behind  the  scenes. 

But  the  young  Ldvy  did  not,  in 
his  own  words,  "ask  himself 
questions  about  the  borderline 
between  appearance  and  reality". 

Now  dubbed  BHL,  he  experi- 
enced what  he  calls  "the  dis- 
tracted projection”  of  his  own 
energy.  With  his  wayward  shock 
of  hair,  saturnine  eyes  and  open- 
necked  white  shirt,  he  became 
the  intellectual  darling  of  the 
media  during  the  1980s. 


(1279-1368),  was  upset  by  the  inde- 
cent conduct  of  Na  women.  His  con- 
temporary. Marco  Polo,  spread  the 
news  to  other  continents.  He 
mocked  the  “dolts"  who  "do  not 
care  if  one  of  them  touches  an- 
other's woman,  as  long  as  it  is  the 
woman's  wish",  and  who  even 
encourage  all  the  women  of  the 
household  to  offer  themselves  to 
strangers, 

An  anonymous  early  20th  cen- 
tury document  mentions  the  cheer- 
ful disposition  of  the  Na  and 
describes  how  “a  great  number  of 
traders  who  come  from  afar  and 
travel  through  the  region  become 
attached  to  it  and  spend  their  whole 
fortune  there". 

In  the  sixties,  Chinese  ethno- 
logists espoused  die  Engels-inspired 
evolutionist  argument  that  groups 
like  the  Na,  who  had  remained  at  a 
backward  stage  of  group  marriage, 
should  go  on  to  the  final  and  desir- 
able stage  of  matrimony.  The  effect 
of  their  publications  was  so  unfortu- 
nate for  the  Na  that  when  Hua  came 
to  tell  the  true  story  of  their  society 
lie  had  difficulty  in  overcoming 
their  mistrust. 

The  Na  believe  that,  just  as  rain 
allows  grass  to  grow,  men  are 
“waterers”  who  allow  women  to  have 
children.  Their  role  is  necessary  and 
beneficial,  but  nevertheless  sec- 
ondary, because  the  “bone",  which  is 
regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  hereditary 
characteristics,  comes  from  the 
mother.  All  those  who  are  descended 
from  the  same  female  ancestor  are 
said  to  be  people  of  the  same  bone: 


they  live  together  and  share  "the 
same  pot  and  the  same  fire". 

When  a child  is  born,  it  automati- 
cally belongs  to  the  mother's  group. 
The  kinship  system,  mode  of  resi- 
dence and  economic  unit  are  all 
strictly  mainlines):  die  mother,  her 
children  of  either  sex  and  her 
daughters*  children  live  together  in 
each  household  from  generation  to 
generation.  Any  men  in  (he  house- 
hold are  necessarily  brothers  or  rnn- 
ternal  uncles.  The  latter  play  the 
role  of  the  father,  who  does  not  even 
exist  in  the  Na  vocabulary. 

Kinship  exists  only  between 
those  who  have  a common  “bone”, 
and  are  thus  considered  blood  rela- 
tives. They  are  consequently  bound 
by  the  prohibition  of  Incest,  which 
exists  among  the  Na  as  it  does  in 
other  communities.  It  is  very 
strictly  applied;  there  is  a ban  on 
any  sexual  allusion,  risqud  remark 
or  even  proximity  between  such  rel- 
atives (they  cannot  travel  at  night  or 
watch  television  together). 

This  strictness  contrasts  with  the 
very  great  sexual  freedom  they 
enjoy  outside  their  own  lineage.  The 
"furtive  visit"  is  the  Na's  favourite 
activity.  H always  takes  place  at  the 
home  of  the  chosen  woman,  whose 
suitor  joins  her  at  about  midnight 
and  leaves  at  dawn. 

Either  the  man  or  the  woman  can 
make  the  first  step,  and  either  may 
accept  or  decline  the  proposal  if  they 
wish.  The  only  rule  is  dim  blood  rel- 
atives should  never  witness  any  ad- 
vances. Even  if  they  know  about 
their  sexual  relations  — which  are* 


BHL:  dissects  a society  that  likes  ‘the  putrid,  the  rotten1 


Aa  one  might  expect,  that  posi- 
tion Involved  him  in  a good  deal 
of  polemic  and  flimflam.  It  also 
required  courage.  BHL  turned 
out  essqys  (including  a contro- 
versial one  on  France's  Vichyiat 
sore),  novels,  a not  very  suc- 
cessful play  (so  he  could  be  Seen 
as  a “total”  writer  and  intellec- 
tual, like  Sartre  before  him)  and 
a series  ofTV  programmes. 

He  piiblic(y  committed  himself 
to  a number  of  grand  causes, 
standing  up  for  Salman  Rushdie 
at  a time  when  many  were  Btlll 
too  scared  to  do  so,  and  for  the  " ' 
Bosnians,  with  his  documentary 
film  Bosna.  Last  year,  he  made 
his  first  feature  fUmi,  Le  Jour  et 
La  NiiiL  It  was  a total  flop. 

For  20  years  BHL  had  been 
both  unbearable,'  discerning,  ' 
funny,  stuck-up,  provocative, 
stimulating,  incredibly  manipu- 


lative of  others  and  perhaps 
more  naive  about  himself  than 
he  imagined. 

He  had  to  face  what  he  de- 
scribes in  Comddie  as  “sloth", 
tiie  fundamental  characteristic  of 
an  age  which,  “once  it  has 
recorded  an  image,  Is  above  all 
unwilling  to  let  go  of  it,  and  once 
it  has  recorded  a sound,  wants 
■ to  hear  the  same  sound  again 
and  again  ad  infinitum ", 

He  had  been  Insulted  by  mal- 
ice and  envy*  “I  thought  I was 
Invulnerable.  It  all  excited  mb. 

It  prompted  in  mb  a degree  of 
detachment,  cynlcisim  and  con- 
tempt and  a lot  of  hilarity." 

BHL,  the  man  Wfa o aihhltted  / 
he'  could  no  longer  bear  the 
“media  caricature"  he  had  her  ' ' 
coihe,  suddenly  sfov  the  darit  ' ' 
side  of  things.  The  failure  of  his 
film,  which  was  not  only  elated ' 


so  common  that  a burglar  caught  in 
someone's  house  cun  wriggle  out  of 
the  situation  by  claiming  to  be  a •'vis- 
itor"— they  are  not  supposed  lu  see 
or  hear  anything.  Encounters  arc 
often  short-lived.  Young  people  are 
chiefly  interested  in  running  up  a 
succession  of  relationships:  young 
men  and  women  of  particular 
charm,  beauty  nr  ardour  sometimes 
have  more  than  IttO  lovers. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where 
the  “furtive  visit"  becomes  a "con- 
spicuous visit",  after  an  exchange  of 
gifts  and  a welcoming  of  the  suitor 
by  the  female  head  of  the  household 
without  any  men  being  present.  Bill 
he  is  not,  for  all  (hat,  accepted  as  n 
resident.  And  other  relulionslu]>s 
may  well  persist  — though  the  man 
and  the  woman  usually  have  a tacit 
agreement  to  grant  each  other  ex- 
clusive rights.  Either  of  them  may 
break  off  as  they  wish. 

CHINESE  communist  authori- 
ties have  regularly  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Na  to  change 
their  ways.  They  think  that  the  Na's 
lifestyle  "hinders  tile  people’s 
awareness  of  the  class  struggle", 
and  that  it  is  counterproductive  be- 
cause all  (hey  can  think  of  is  sex  in- 
stead of  working,  and  unhealthy 
because  it  encourages  (he  spread  of 
venereal  disease. 

There  have  been  four  successive 
attempts  at  "matrimonial  reforms". 
The  first  attempted  to  persuari**  the 
Na  of  “the  superiority  of  socialist 
I monogamy".  On  two  occasions,  in 
1966  and  1971.  n working  parly  tried 
to  impose  marring'-  on  nil  th«s»*  who 
practised  “conspicuous  visits";  but 
most  couples  separated  after  it  had 
departed. 


by  the  critics  but  spurned  by  the 
public,  was  only  the  catalyst. 

‘There  in  nothing  more  ridicu- 
lous than  n guy  who  1ms  u bel- 
ligerent vision  of  how  ideas  live, 
tuid  who  whlnges  when  the 
scales  are  tipped  ugaiusl  him. 

Hut  this  time  it  really  hurt." 

Out  of  that  experience  came 
Cnmddic,  his  first  stoli  at  a self- 
portrait,  “not  miwr-cji -wour  hut 
self-queHtioiiing",  ii  watershed 
book  which  Kill. describes  us 
“carefully  composed”,  hut  which 
giveH  the  impression  of  having 
been  written  with  on  urgent  need 
to  speak  out  — and  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a fear  or  doing  so. 

For  It  is  a fact  that  (lie  man  we 
used  to  nee  ns  being  “enam- 
oured of  the  media  and  self-pro- 
motion" had  never  before  risked 
talking  about  himself. 

Starting  will!  an  imaginary 
rendezvous  in  Tnngiors  with  Ids 
“erstwhile  teacher'1  — an  easily 
recognisable  Derrida  — he 
embarks  on  a narrative  that  Is 
based  on  "the  great  detour" 
caused  by  hia  film,  and  which 
enables  him  to  answer  a number 
of  questions  — * those  the  film 
"posed  but  also  left  me  to  deal 
, witii”,  and  the  question  of  failure 
too,  “and  the  place  it  now  occu- 
pies in  my  life". 

Although  BHL  admits  in 
private  that  the  film  was  proba- 
bly a failure,  possibly  because 
the  cinema  is  not  his  means  of 
expression,  id, his  book  he  some- 
times lashes  out  at  the  wrong 
i targets  (such  as  auleurist  cin- 
ema) and  gets  InyolVed  in  falla- 
cious arguments  over  form  and 
; content.  1 

With  great  courage  — he  will 
; get  a lot  of  flak  for  It  — he  asks 
; questions  about  writers  who 
have  become  unchallengeable 
• Icons,  "the  great  silent  writers", 
or  those  who  go  oft  TV  to  explain 


GUARDIAN!^, 

In  197*1,  women  were  font it 
name  the  actual  or  supposed  fyL- 
of  their  children)  and  make  ttu 
relationship  official  in  ordeu1 
receive  their  annual  cereal  rain 
The  result  was  a "social  art 
quake":  young  |K?op]e  did  not  tv 
meet  any  more*  for  (car  ofewW> 
married. 

Hut  it  is  schooling  rather  An1 
arm-twisting  that  has  sfov 
changed  things.  Some  Na  lead*, 
use  the  Chinese  language  to  efc 
cate  the  community's  youngs 
(tile  Na  language  docs  not  eatb 
written  form).  Pupils  discover jj 
ferenl  values:  their  primary  scfej 
manuals  talk  about  fathers,  notjw 
maternal  uncles.  Biology  tells  fat 
that  heredity  has  nothing  to  dorifc 
the  "bone"  of  die  mother.  It  Inch : 
very  much  as  though  the  &V 
"bachelor  society"  — despite  e! 
persistence  — will  eventually 
integrate,  and  remain  no  more  lhao  ] 
an  oddity  in  the  annals  of  anthropo- 
logy. 

*Tlie  case  of  the  Na  shows  thu  ^ 
marriage  and  the  family  cannoibe  ’ 
regarded  as  universal,  either  lop 
callv  or  historically,"  Hua  says 

What  then  is  the  common  featov 
of  all  human  societies,  apart  fr® 
the  prohibition  of  incest?  Hua* 
gues  that  it  is  tli«*  "desire  principle' 
which  encourages  the  jiossttsimu! 
a partner  or.  on  the  contrary,  i 
multiplication  of  relationships. 

A given  society  can  instiiutiw 
alise  only  one  "f  those  runlradkMn 
systems,  thus  inhibiting  the  oik. 

‘I here  are.  therefore.  "manias 
societies’*  and.  in  the  present  a*- 
of  our  knowledge,  only  one  “visitifli 
society",  that  «f  the  Na. 

(September  12) 

why  (hey  refuse  to  talk  or  exhibit 
themselves,  lie  expertly  dls-  ( 
sects  n society  (lint  likes  "the 
putrid,  the  rotten,  the  high"  ^4 
flmiiils  its  “celebration  of  the 
Perfecti”,  those  whose  writing* 
are  never  likely  to  call  anything 
into  question. 

UHL  lingers  on  the  cased 
Nmntiin  (Jury,  whom  he  knew 
nnd  loved,  mid  who  lies  at 'tw 
epicentre  of  the  whole  uffiur. 

1 It*  argues  (hut  “the  drctij*« . 
every  writer  who  feels  at  bay  B 
to  write  n hook  under  an  a9- 
si  lined  name  (ns  Gary  dlfl> 
ing  himself  Emile  Afor)* 
that  not  a way  of  vnntebbfli" 
ever  into  nppeardnee? 

There  rcmiiius  o naggi^  . 
doubt  that  BHL,  who  has  an 
answer  to  everything,  may  , 
guilty  of  forgery.  Is  Conrfg*  • 
portrait  of  a gambler  or  a wj 
cdy  of  truth?  The  ball  to  : 

narrator’s  court.  When  BHJ.  ; 

lists,  witii  a remarkable  j 
modesty,  those  who  have™;  1 
tempted  similar  self-potW 
before  him,  he  quotes  W-  u ) 
Aragon  of  J’Abats  Mori  Jed  . 
wonders  what  risk  one  tag*  ; 

: “when  one  lays  one’s  eaip  • 
the  table"  and  what  W » ■ • I 
votved  when  “one  \ 

lay  them  on  the  table  but**F  j, 

them  up  one's  sleeVe.  ]' 

Only  BHL  has  the  ansy^J 

that  question.  Has  the  an  g • 
begun  with  Cofttadie?  ^ J 
in  retrospect  that  we  shall, «..■ 
— as  indeed' be  may  too.  .....^ 
(October  10) 
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The  Right 
Balance 
On  China 

editorial 

CHINESE  President  Jiang 
Zemin  arrived  in  the  United 
States  last  Sunday  for  the  first 
U.S.-China  summit  in  a dozen 
yonrs  and  the  first  since  the 
1980  massucre  at  Tiananmen 
Square.  Tlmt  imbues  this  week’s 
events  with  significance.  What  is 
important  is  not  to  burden  the 
meetings  also  with  undue  expec- 
tations. 

Mr.  Jiang  and  President 
Clinton  meet  at  a time  when 
there  is  no  shortage  of  sources 
of  friction  between  the  world’s 
lone  superpower  and  its  mast 
rapidly  emerging  potential  rival. 
China's  relatively  closed  markets 
contribute  to  u growing  U.S. 
trade  deficit,  likely  to  hit  $50  bil- 
lion this  year  — second  only  to 
the  U.S.  deficit  witii  Japan. 
Chinn  continues  to  arouse  suspi- 
cions with  its  supplying  of 
missiles,  chemicals  and  other 
weapon  components  to  what  the 
United  States  reasonably  enough 
considers  rogue  regimes. 

Its  bullying  of  Taiwan,  its  con- 
tinuing brutalization  of  Tibet  and 
its  uncertain  intentions  toward 
Hong  Kong  all  command  atten- 
tion. Allegations  of  illegal 
Chinese  Interference  in  U.S. 
domestic  politics  still  are  being 
Investigated.  Mr.  Jiang’s  regime 
continues  to  stifle  religious  and 
political  freedom.  And  there  is  a 


Chinese  President  Jiang  reviews  a U.S.  honor  guard  on  arrival  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  phmo  anthonc  u:4a*.tl 


long-term  question  of  whether 
the  emerging  superpower  — led 
as  ever  by  u Communist  dictator- 
ship — is  gathering  strength  in 
order  to  challenge  both 
America’s  standing  in  the  world 
and  the  democratic  values 
Americans  associate  with  their 
world  leadership. 

It’s  quite  a list.  But  President 
Clinton,  after  a journey  of  many 
way  stations,  has  formulated  a 
policy  that  argues  for  continued 
engagement  despite  these  ten- 
sions. It’s  a policy  that  acknow- 
ledges the  long-term  risks,  but 
also  argues  that  China  could 
evolve  differently  — as  a cooper- 


ative superpower  with  n gradu- 
ally liberalizing  political  system. 
That  calls  for  dealing  frankly  on 
issues  such  as  trade  and  human 
rights  without  making  any  single 
issue  a litmus  test  or  a basis  for 
cutting  off  contact. 

This  is  a policy  of  some  coher- 
ence, and  Mr.  Clinton  has  en- 
hanced its  credibility  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  by  firmly  pursu- 
ing another  aspect  of  It,  less  spo- 
ken of  but  equally  important:  the 
maintenance  of  a strong  U.S. 
presence  in  Asia.  By  doing  so, 
the  United  States  reassures 
China’s  neighbors  — and  re- 
minds China  — that  the  United 


States  intends  to  counterbalance 
China's  growing  strength. 

Still,  (he  administration's  zig- 
zag course  to  its  current  policy 
and  suspicions  of  its  susceptibil- 
ity to  pressure  from  commercial 
interests  will  continue  to  pro- 
voke anxiety  about  Us  ability  to 
maintain  a steadfast  policy*  of  en- 
gagement without  appeasement. 
The  mythical  lure  of  the  Chinese 
market  hna  clouded  more  than 
one  policymaker’s  vision,  and 
most  Americans  will  recoil  if  Mr. 
Clinton  does  not  accord  suffi- 
cient weight  to  the  thousands  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  suffer- 
ing in  Mr.  Jiang's  gulag  today. 


Allies  Criticize  Clinton’s  Warming  Plan 


William  Drozdlak  in  Berlin 


MAJOR  U.S.  allies  in  Europe 
and  Asia  criticized  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  long-awaited 
plan  to  curb  global  warming  last 
week  as  weak  and  ineffectual,  claim- 
ing it  does  not  measure  up  to  U.S. 
responsibilities  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment as  the  world’s  leading  pol- 
luter and  lone  superpower. 

The  skeptical  response  to  Clin- 
ton's package  of  incentives  and 
modest  goals  reflects  the  new  light 
in  which  the  world  has  begun  to  as- 
sess American  leadership  in  the 
post-CoId  War  era. 

Clinton  pledged  last  week  to  “har- 
ness the  power  of  the  free  market" 
for  an  assault  on  greenhouse  gas 
pollution,  outlining  a package  of  In- 
centives and  modest  targets  he  said 
will  counter  global  warming  while 
allowing  businesses  to  prosper. 

Clinton  released  long-awaited  de- 
tails of  his  climate  change  policy  in 
a speech  to  about  400  invited  gov- 
ernment officials  and  guests  at  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

, “e  outlined  a strategy  that  begin- 
mnB  in  1988  would  offer  $5  billion  in 
^breaks  and  other  incentives, to 
U S.  companies  to  encourage  rapid 
mProvement8  in  fuel  efficiency  and 
spur  the  development  of  new  “cleaq- 
energy"  technologies  to  reduce 
uraenhouse  gas  emission?.  . .. 

But  the  specific  goals  andtime- 
khles  he  proposed  for  catting  Inter- 
national emissions  fall  far  short  of 


what  some  scientists  and  many  envi- 
ronmentalists say  are  needed.  They 
also  are  considerably  less  ambitious 
than  the  proposals  proffered  by 
other  industrial  powers. 

The  president's  plan  calls  for  sta- 
bilizing the  industrialized  world's 
output  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  at  1990  levels  be- 
tween 2008  and  2012  — followed  by 
further,  unspecified  reductions  by 
the  year  2017.  The  European  Union, 
by  contrast,  favors  limiting  emis- 
sions at  15  percent  below  1990  lev- 
els by  2010.. 

In  terms  of  the  environment,  the 
United  States  is  being  scrutinized  to 
see  if  it  is  willing  to  accept  sacrifices 
to  cope  with  global  warming  that 
are  commensurate  with  its  over- 
whelming influence.  By  that  yard- 
stick, tpiinton’s  prescription  on  how 
to  curtail  greenhouse  gases  has 
come  ui>  short  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  , ; 

Germany’s  environment  minister, 
Angela  Merkel,  called  tiie  U.S.  pro- 
posals “disappointing  and  insuffi- 
cient" Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Ryutarb  Hashimoto  lamented  that 
"there  might  have  been  room  for 
further  efforts."  Britain’s  deputy 
prime  minister,  John  Prescott,  said 
tiie  plan  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
he  urged  the  UqM  States  to  be- 
come “much  mpre  ambitious  in 
preparation  fpr  flpal  negotiations  on 
a global  warmirig . treaty  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  in  early December.,  ■ • 

“It  Is  simply  not  good  enough, 
said  Peter  Jorgensen,  spokesman 


for  the  15-nation  European  Union’s 
executive  commission  in  Brussels. 
“There  must  be  something  better 
coming  from  the  White  House  if  the 
United  States  wants  to  face  up  to  Us 
global  responsibilities." 

Most  countries  of  the  world  tax 
gasoline  so  heavily  — both  to  en- 
courage energy  conservation  and  to 
provide  government  revenue  — 
that  the  foel  costs  $5  a gallon  or 
more  at  the  pump.  Witii  prices 
about  one-fourth  that  in  the  United 
States,  the.  global  warming  contro- 
versy has  convinced  many  foreign- 
ers that  Americans  are  not  just 
wasteful  gas  guzzlers,  but  a menace 
to.tite  rest  of  the  planet. 

While  administration  .officials 
sought  to  portray  the  Clinton  plan 
as  a.  balanced  formula  to  accommo- 
date the  anxieties  of  Industry  and 
environmentalists  alike,  govern- 
ments In  Europe,  japan  and  the 
developing  world  say  it  is  woefully 
inadequate  for  a nation  that  repre- 
sents four  percent  of  the  , world’s 
population,  but  produces  25  percent 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
gases  that  may  provoke  a disastrous 
rise  in  tiie  ear  lift  temperature. 

Greenhouse  gases  are  produced 
mostly  by  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels 
as  primary  energy  sources,  such  as 
coal  and  oil.  The  gases  emulate  a 
greenhouse  .effect  by  trapping  the 
Earth's  heat  in  (he  atmosphere  and 
raising  temperatures.  Scientists  say 
this  warming  effect  still  elevate  sea 
levels  by  melting  polar  jee  caps  and 
cause  drastic  shifts  in  weather  pat- 


terns, provoking  floods  in  some 
areas  and  drought  in  others. 

Clinton's  plan  was  unveiled  as 
delegates  from  150  nations  gath- 
ered in  Bonn  to  try  to  narrow  differ- 
ences on  a global  warming  treaty 
prior  to  the  final  round  of  negotia- 
tions in  Kyoto.  The  Bonn  talks  will 
focus  on  two  key  goals:  where  to  set 
targets  Cot  industrialized  nations  in 
curbing  greenhouse  gases  and  how 
(o  contrive  a formula  that  would  en- 
courage developing  countries  to  re- 
duce emissions  of  their  own  over 
the  next  two  decades..  ’ ' . 

Developing  nations,  led  by  China, 
Brazil  and  India,  object;  to  any 
restrictions  on  their  emissions, be- 
cause, they  argue,  such  measures 
would  .hinder  their  economic 
growth.  They  insist  that,  developed 
nations  should  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
sacrifice  because  their  industrial 
economies  have  largely  spawned 
the  global  warming  threat  through 
the  rampant  burning  of  fossil  fuels, 

Eurqpe  and  Japan  have  accepted 
that  premise  and  proposed  binding 
reductions!) plow  1990  emission  lev- 
els tha( are  more  ambitious  thai?  (he 
goals  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

Four  years  ago,  Clinton  vowed  to 
return  to  1990  levels  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Byt  administration  offi- 
cials say  he  was  forced  to  break  that 
pledge  because  an, : unexpected 
boom  In  the  U.S.  economy  has  ac- 
celerated pollution  levels.  At  current 
growth  . rates,  U.S.  greenhouse  gas 
levels  will  rise,  13  percept  above  those 
of  1990  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  . 


Money  Talks 
Teamsters 
Into  Trouble 


COMMENT 

E.J.  Dionne 


THE  campaign  money  scandal 
that  could  have  more  long-term 
significance  than  the  campaign 
finance  scandal  involving  I 'resident 
Clinton  and  Vice  I ’resident  Gore 
may  be  the  one  only  iu>w  getting  se- 
rious public  alt eiil inn.  It's  tin- 
munoy  laundering  scheme  «*l  up  u» 
re-elect  lion  Carey  as  [iris-idoi it  of 
the  Teamsters'  union.  Guilty  pleas 
have  already  been  enters  I — 
though  Carey  insists  on  his  own  in- 
nocence. Carey's  narrow-  re-ekvliun 
over  James  Huffa.  son  of  the  [cani- 
ster hu-ss  Jimmy  Huffa.  lias  been 
overturned  by  ;i  federal  election  of- 
ficer. A new  election  nius-l  now  be 
held  and  it's  not  yet  clear  it  Carey 
will  he  allowed  In  run. 

If  you  like  irony,  iliis  h ymir  c;f>«\ 
Carey  was  elected  a*  a relonner  [>* 
cleanse  the  Teamsters  of  ni'*h  in  do 
»iue  and  nickel  erring  I les  d<m>-  a- 
lu*  promised.  He's  placed  Ttlcorr'ipl 
locals  into  trusteeship. 

He  has  done  lliis  as  he  1ms  re- 
stored his.  unions  fighting  edge.  His 
victory  in  the  UIS  strike  showed 
that  you  could  he*  both  a foe  <4  cor- 
ruption and  a tough  planner,  orga- 
nizer and  negotiator. 

So  why  is  Carey  in  such  trouble? 
It  turns  that  like  his  father,  James 
Hof  fa  is  a skilled  politician.  Carey 
expected  to  win  an  easy  re-election. 
He  ran  a sluggish  campaign  while 
Hoffa  hit  the  hustings  hard.  As  the 
voting  approached,  Carey's  polling 
showed  Hoffa  closing  In.  The  Carey 
campaign  panicked,  in  politics  these 
days,  when  you  panic,  you  look  for 
more  money  fast 
Enter  three  longtime  partisans  of 
the  liberal  left:  Jere  Nash,  Carey’s 
campaign  manager,  Marlin  Davis,  a 
direct  mail  specialist,  and  Michael 
Ansara,  a liberal  activist  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  ran  a telemarketing 
company.  They  concocted  schemes 
to  launder  money  into  Carey's  cam- 
paign and  pleaded  guilty  last  month 
to  conspiracy  and  embezzlement. 

The  left  did  nol  want  the  Team- 
sters to  fall  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  much  investigated  (and  less  lib- 
eral) old  guard.  It  saw  Carey  as  a 
powerful  leader  of  a new  era  of 
union  militancy.  His  Teamsters 
.were  a linchpin  of  the  coalition  that 
elected  the  new,  more  aggressive 
leadership  of  the  AFLrCIO. 

. Even  If  their  motivations  were 
pure,  what  the  three  did  was  not 
only  against  the  law,  but  also  a dis- 
aster for  the  very  causes  In  whose 
name  they  acted. 

Carey  denies  he  knew  anything 
about  what  was  happening.  But  the 
episode  hardly  reflects  well  on  him 
even  if  he  didn’t  . , . 

Supporters  of  John  Swqeney,  the 
new  AFLCIO,  leader,  can  paint  a 
nightmare  scenario  for  their  side,  If 
Hoffa  were  to  Jake  over  the  Team- 
sters, they  cpuld  be  expelled  again 
from  the  AFLCIO.  The  loss  of 
Teamster  votes  would  threaten 
Sween^s  majority  within  the  feder- 
atiqn.  The,  union  factions  that  lost 
when  Sweeney  won  could  unite 
behind  ; a new  champion,  and  a 
movement  which  has  enjoyed  a cer- 
tain new  elar}  would  be  thrown  ipto 
turmolL 
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Lobbying  Distracts  Whaling  Commission 


Anne  Swardson  In  Monte  Carlo 

SAVING  the  whales  has  come 
to  this:  After  nearly  24  hours 
of  vociferous  argument,  the 
international  commission  that  regu- 
lates whaling  was  unable  to  decide 
last  week  whether  one  Indian  tribe 
in  Washington  state  should  be  al- 
lowed to  kill  four  gray  whales  a year. 

instead,  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  passed  a vaguely 
worded  resolution  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  said  permitted  the 
Indian  whale  hunt  and  opponents 
said  did  110L  The  issue  now  will 
move  to  the  U.S.  courts. 

The  debate  was  only  one  part  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  50-year-old  body  that  since 
1986  has  imposed  a general  morato- 
rium on  whale  hunting  in  the  face  of 
near  depletion  of  many  whale  stocks. 
Snce  then  the  commission  has  mon- 
itored compliance  and  regulated  vari- 
ous exceptions  to  the  ban,  including 
for  some  aboriginal  groups. 

But  the  contentious  debate  served 
as  a demonstration  of  the  political 
power  of  the  whale  lobby,  of  the  com- 
peting political  appeal  of  aboriginal 


whale  hunting  and  of  the  unavoidable 
fact  that  broad  policies  in  such  con- 
troveraial  areas  as  whale  hunting  are 
almost  always  influenced  by  hardball 
lobbying  every  step  of  tile  way. 

Commission  delegates,  in  fact, 
put  off  until  their  next  gathering  a 
serious  proposal  by  Ireland  for  a 
partial  resumption  of  whale  hunting 
under  limited  circumstances.  Sev- 
eral representatives  worried  that 
the  commission  was  becoming  so 
hamstrung  by  lobbying  on  both 
sides  that  it  would  never  make  any 
firm  decisions  on  tough  issues. 
"The  rules  of  the  game  are  partly 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
I observers  who  may  exercise  power- 
ful lobbies  back  home,"  said 
Monaco  delegate  Frederic  Briand. 
He  added  that  he  meant  not  just 
American  environmental  interests 
but  also  Japanese  whaling  interests. 

The  only  real  flap  at  last  week’s 
meeting  was  over  the  request  made 
by  the  U.S.  government  on  behalf 
of  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washing- 
ton’s Olympic  Peninsula  to  resume 
the  practice  of  hunting  whales, 
which  they  discontinued  in  the  face 
of  commercial  competition  and 


shrinking  stocks  more  than  70 
years  ago. 

The  Makah,  with  a 1.500-yoar 
tradition  of  whaling,  are  the  only 
American  Indian  nation  in  posses- 
sion of  a treaty  light  to  hunt  whales. 
Fearing  litigation  under  the  1855 
accord,  the  United  States  has  been 
pushing  for  a Makah  whale  hunt  for 
more  than  a year  while  opposing 
any  resumption  of  commercial  whal- 
ing around  the  world, 

Environmental  groups  were 
adamantly  opposed,  fearing  that,  in 
the  words  of  Patricia  Forkan  of  the 
Humane  Society,  “tliis  will  open  the 
way  for  commercial  whaling  around 
the  world.”  Such  nations  as  Australia, 
Austria  and  New  Zealand  agreed. 

The  Makah,  their  arguments 
went,  literally  had  forgotten  how  to 
catch  whales;  when  one  washed  up 
on  the  shores  of  Neah  Bay  in  1995. 
the  tribe  had  to  send  to  Alaska  for 
someone  who  knew  how  to  butcher 
it  The  fear  was  that  the  tribe  would 
win  the  right  to  hunt  whales  for  food 
but  would  instead  find  a way  around 
the  current  trading  ban  to  sell  whale 
products  overseas.  The  Makah 
denied  this. 


Generation  Gap  Divides  Cuban  Exiles 


Thru  Hie  United  Slak-s  found 
some  appealing  partners:  a tribe  of 
Kussinii  Chukchi  Indians  who  did 
know  how  to  catch  whales,  who  had 
never  stopped  catching  whales  and 
whu  were  poor  enough  to  actually 
plan  to  eat  what  they  caught. 

Tlie  Americans  paired  their  pro- 
posal with  a Russian  proposal  to  let 
the  Chukchi  catch  as  many  as  120 
I gray  whales  a year  ..ff  the  Bering 
Strait.  Nations  dial  supported  tlu- 
Russians  and  opposed  the  Ameri- 
cans sputtered  with  indignation. 
"Nothing  we  have  seen  [about  the 
proposed  Makah  hunlj  persuades 
us  their  needs  are  established, " 
Australian  delegation  member 
Chris  Pnplick  said. 

TTie  resolution  allowing  whaling 
for  both  tribes  was  adopted  on 
Thursday  morning  last  week  with- 
out a vote,  but  by  the  afternoon  dele- 
gates on  die  floor  were  overheard 
asking  one  another  whether  they 
had  agreed  to  allow  the  hunt  or  not. 

Certainly,  said  the  Americans, 
Mexicans  and  other  allies  — and 
the  Makah.  That’s  the  U.S.  inter- 
pretation of  wlial  has  happened 
here  today,  alternate  U.S.  commis- 


1 jUARDIAN  Y.EEs . 
Novemtejil.. 

sinner  Will  Martin  saidT^ 
clear  dial  the  resolution  ^ 
acceptance  of  what  we 
posing.”  ^ 

Nut  at  all,  said  the  Australia 
die  Austrians  and  die  environ^ 
IH*  AineS^j 

In  whatever  spin  control  they  L ■ 
but  I beir  arguments  aren't  gobj- 
lly  when  they  get  to  court,"  said ftJ 
mane  Society  lawyer  LeesfeffyU .! 
ms.  hi  addition,  there  is  some IK- 
congiyssional  opposition  to  tie! 
Makah  hum. 

“I | think  t he  commission  hasbw 
deliberately  ambiguous,"  added  i 
commission  staff  official 

Meanwhile,  no  action  was  m 
posed  to  deal  with  Norway,  shy, 
uses  loopholes  in  the  moratorium  b 
kill  about  500  whales  a year,  or 
Japan,  which  in  the  name  ofW 
Lific  research  kills  roughly  the  same  j 
number.  And  with  nowhere  near  ibe  j 
debate  accorded  to  the  America! 
proposal,  the  commission  agreed  to 
lei  the  limit,  or  Eskimo,  of  Danish 
Greenland  increase  their  annm] 
catch  of  minke  whales  by  20  whales 
a year. 

The  minke  are  not  endangered  I 
cither,  but  it  was  another  indication,  | 
in  the  "pinion  of  Danish  scientist' 
Erik  Burn,  that  It’s  all  political 
when  it  should  be  more  scientific.' 
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Africa  Nations  More 
Ready  to  Intervene 
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Donald  P.  Baker  in  Miami 

WHEN  pop  singer  Gloria  Este- 
fan  recently  defended  a mem- 
ber of  a local  arts  commission  who 
suggested  Cuban  musicians  should 
be  allowed  to  perform  here,  she  was 
subjected  to  a torrent  of  hostile  criti- 
cism — and  woi-se  — from  fellow 
members  of  the  Cuban-American 
community. 

Usually  mobbed  when  she  visits 
Little  Havana,  the  sprawling  political 
and  cultural  epicenter  for  Dade 
County’s  675,000  Cuban  Americans, 
the  hugely  successful  Estefan  who 
fled  Cuba  with  her  family  at  age  2 
was  snubbed  by  community  lead- 
ers. Callers  to  talk  radio  shows  de- 
nounced her,  calling  her  names  and 
questioning  her  jiatriotism  and 
womanhood. 

. Although  she  was  merely  defend- 
ing the  commission  member's  right 
of  free  speech,  Estefan  had  violated 
a rule  that  Miami’s  Cuban-American 
community  has  long  held  sacro- 
sanct: Thou  shnlt  do  nothing,  even 
indirectly,  to  support  the  Castro 
regime. 

. 1,1 1996  Dade  County  put  this  rule 
into  law  with  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing local  governments  from  enter- 
ing into  contracts  with  any  firm  that 
does  business  directly  or  indirectly 
with  Cuba.  The  ordinance  has  been 

I interpreted  to  include  Cuban  artists 
because  they  are  required  fo  give 
part  of  their  earnings  to  the  Castro 
regime. 

But  even  as  she  crossed  the  line, 
Estefan  exposed  what  Liz  Balma- 
seda,  a columnist  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  called  a growing  genera- 
tional divide  between  Cubans  who 
fled  their  homeland  nearly  40  years 
ago  and  their  America-reared  chil- 
dren and  other  newcomers  that  is 
beginning  to  challenge  some  of  the 
ild  assumptions. 

Estefan,  in  feet,  is  just  the  latest  of 
he  younger  generation  to  en- 
ounfer  the  ire  of  what  University  of 
fiami  scholar  Max  Castro  calls  a 
uban-American  "gerentocracy  . , , j 
tat  keeps  change  at  such  a glacial 
ice.”  Last  year,  a popular  Little  < 
Havana  restaurant  was  firebombed  r 
after  it  booked  a 73-year-old  Cuban  t 
cabaret  show  girl,  forcing  cancella-  r 


tion  of  her  five  sold-out  shows. 
When  a renowned  Cuban  jazz  mnsi- 
v c'an  gave  a concert  at  a downtown 
i-  auditorium,  protesters  showed  up 
i and  harassed  and  spat  upon  patrons 
I as  they  entered  the  concert  hall, 
s Many  of  the  patrons  were  younger 
I-  Cuban  Americans,  eager  to  learn 
v more  about  Cuban  culture, 
n But  for  many  older  members  of 
the  Cuban  community,  these  per- 
s formers  were  seen  as  emissaries  of 
il  the  Castro  regime  who,  therefore, 
? should  not  be  encouraged  to  appear 
. m the  United  States  and,  if  they  do 
i should  be  boycotted. 

■ Younger  Cuban  Americans  here 
often  say  they  are  a generation 
caught  between  two  aging  men: 
Fidel  Castro,  71,  on  the  one  hand 
and  hard-line  emigre  lender  Jorge 
Mas  Canosa,  58,  whose  Cuban 
American  National  Foundation  is 
determined  to  continue  the  em- 
bargo against  Cuba  and  remove 
Castro  from  power.  The  hail  and  ail- 
ing Canosa  recently  was  hospital- 
ized for  a serious  lung  infection, 
prompting  thousands  here  to  attend 
a special  Mass  on  his  behalf. 

Estefan’s  trouble  began  when  she 
took  issue  with  Dade  County  Com- 
missioner Bruce  Kaplan  for  firing 
his  unpaid  appointee  to  the  county’s 
Film,  Television  and  Print  Advisory 
Board,  Peggi  McKinley.  McKinley 
had  called  for  lifting  of  the  1996 
Dade  County  ordinance. 

Her  dismissal  “touched  an  issue 
that  has  been  simmering  for  a long 
Ume,"  said  McKinley,  whose  family 
emigrated  to  Chicago  from  Lithua- 
nia as  displaced  persons  after  World 
war  H.  McKinley,  who  spoke  up  at  a 
public  hearing  in  her  capacity  as  the 
chair  of  a second  volunteer  group, 
the  Miami  Beach  Fashibn/Film/ 
Television/Recording  Advisory 
Board,  said  that  while  the  city 
should  “keep  in  mind  the  polidcal 
sensitivities  of  Cuban  exiles,"  it 
could  not  allow  "the  feelings  of  a 
few"  to  impede  economic  growth 
and  development  of  the  community 
dsa  whole. 

The  public  hearing  had  been 
called  after  a French-based  com- 
pany, Midem,  threatened  to  cancel 
the  remaining  four  years  of  a con- 
tract with  the  city-owned  Miami  ; 


. Beach  convention  center  unless  Hie 
- ban  on  Cuban  performers  was 
i lifted. 

i The  ban  was  in  force  because  the 
! citY  appropriated  about  $25,01  K)  to 
help  woo  M Idem's  first  American 
show  to  Miami.  The  four-day  Latin 
1 American  and  Caribbean  Music 
Conference  in  September  attracted 
' thousands  of  music-indusUy  offi- 
; cials  from  around  the  world  and 
generated  an  estimated  $20  million 
for  the  local  economy  this  year. 

Kaplan  said  he  found  McKinley’s 
remarks  "totally  inappropriate  and 
insulting  to  the  community  I repre- 
sent.” which  includes  Little  Havana. 
When  Commissioner  Kaly  Soren- 
son supported  McKinley,  Commis- 
sioner Javier  Suoto  warned,  "This 
might  come  back  to  haunt  you 
tremendously  . . . There  nit-  a lot  «f 
Cuban  people  out  there  who  vote,” 

Estefan  then  weighed  in.  She  sup- 
ports the  ban  on  Cuban  performers 
but,  in  a letter  to  the  Miami  Herald, 
she  wrote  that  “as  an  American,  I 
am  frightened  to  see  one  of  our 
most  basic  liberties  being  trampled 
on  m the  march  for  political  gain.  As 
a Cuban  American,  I am  embar- 
rassed that  non-Cubans  might  think 
that  we  are  all  narrow  of  mind.  I can- 
not imagine  how  we  could  explain  to 
tiie  people  of  Cuba,  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much  oppression,  that  the 
very  freedoms  that  they  so  desper- 
ately  desire  and  deserve  are  being 
annihilated  in  their  name." 

McKinley,  who  has  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  Florida  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  . 
seek  reinstatement  to  her  unpaid 
post,  said  she  was  “astounded”  at 
Estefan’s  support,  which  she  said 
took  tremendous  courage." 

| Another  popular  young  Cuban 
American,  Dade  County  Mayor  Alex  i 
Penelas,  criticized  McKinley’s  dis-  i 
missal,  but  said  he  opposes  granting  : 

a waiver  of  the  ordinance  to  Midem 

that  Miami  Beach  Mayor  Seymour 
Gelberhas  sought. 

“International  conferences  and 
culture1  events,  including  Midem, 
will  continue  to  seek  our  community 
as  a venue  precisely  because  Dade 
County  is  increasingly  seen  as  the 
business  Hnd  cultural  capital  of  the  : 
Americas,”  Penelas  wrote  Gelber.  1 


jgameg  Rupert  In  Kinshasa 

AFRICAN  governments  have 
displayed  a new  readiness  to 
intervene  in  neighboring 
countries  in  recent  months.  And  An- 
gola, which  mounted  a swift  strike 
Into  the  Congo  Republic  that  helped 
end  its  civil  war  last  month,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  readiest. 

After  decades  as  colonics  of 
Europe  and  clients  of  the  Cold  War 
powers,  the  African  nations  are  act- 
ing more  independently,  including 
by  using  force  against  their  neigh- 
bors. Uganda  supported  Rwandan 
Tulsis  in  a 1990-94  civil  war  that 
overthrew  the  Hutu-dominated  gov- 
ernment in  Kigali,  for  instance.  And 
Rwanda,  Uganda,  Burundi,  Angola 
— and  according  to  Western  diplo- 
mats, Ethiopia  anil  Eritrea  — con- 
tributed to  President  Laurent 
Kabila's  battle  for  power  here  in 
Congo,  the  former  Zaire,  last 
spring. 

Now  Angola  has  acted  even  more 
boldly  — sending  troops,  tanks  and 
warplanes  into  tile  Congo  Republic's 
war.  in  full  view  of  foreign  residents 
and  TV  cameras,  to  help  overthrow 
President  Pascal  Ussouba.  None  of 
those  interventions  has  cost  its 
authors nioit-  than  a scolding  by  the 
foreign  powers  that  once  sought  to 
control  such  situn  lions. 

The  United  Stntes  and  European 
governments  — and  the  Interna- 
tional institutions  they  dominate, 
such  as  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
— have  to  a large  degree  become 
marginalized  as  African  leaders  de- 
ride on  moves  — including  military 
actions  — designed  to  further  their 
own  national  interests. 


“We're  not  the  main  players  any 
more,"  said  a Western  diplomat  in 
Kinshasa,  the  capital  of  Congo. 
“African  countries  now  have  the 
military  capacity  and  the  will  to  in- 
tervene on  their  own  account.” 

In  the  turmoil  of  central  Africa, 
where  eight  contiguous  states  have 
suffered  rebellions  of  varying  inten- 
sity this  year  alone,  several  govern- 
ments have  been  templed  to  attack 
across  their  borders  to  strike  at 
rebel  bases.  Angola's  intervention 
in  the  Congo  Republic’s  civil  wnr, 
for  instance,  was  the  second  time 
this  year  it  has  helped  overthrow  a 
neighboring  government  that  was 
assisting  the  Angolan  robe!  move- 
ment, UN  IT  A Angola  also  inter- 
vened in  neighboring  Congo. 

Rwanda  also  offered  strong  assis- 
tance to  Kabila  as  he  fought  his  way 
to  power  in  Congo,  largely  because 
of  Rwandan  Hutu  guerrillas  based 
there  and  tolerated  by  the  late  dicta 
tor  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

In  helping  overthrow  neighbor- 
ing governments,  Angola  is  not  try- 
ing to  establish  itself  as  a dominant 
regional  power,  said  a Western 
diplomaL.  ndding,  “There  has  been  a 
very  specific  motive  of  strategic 
defense." 

After  20  odd  years  of  civil  war.  Hie 
Angolan  government  is  desperate  to 
force  UNITA,  Jonas  Savimbi's  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Indepen- 
dence of  Angola,  to  abide  by  a 199*1 
peace  agreement.  But  UNITA  lias 
failed  to  implement  the  agivenienl, 
instead  rearming,  first  through 
Congo,  when  it  was  Zaire,  and  then 
through  Lissouba's  Congo  Republic. 

More  than  most  African  states. 
Angola  also  has  the  capacity  to  in- 


A militiaman  loyal  to  Sassou-Ngueaao,  whose  victory  was  nsaured  by 
Angolan  troops,  guards  a checkpoint  in  Brazzaville  photo  george  muuua 


tervene.  Its  combnt-loughoned  mili- 
tary of  about  90,000  soldiers  is  one 
of  black  Africa's  largest.  And  witli 
military  transport  planes,  “it  lias  a 
modern  airlift  capacity,  which  no 
one  else-  has  — not  even  South 
Africa  ” a diplomat  said. 

But  Angola's  willingness  to  carry 
battles  beyond  its  borders  has  only 
limited  success,  diplomats  in  the 
regiuii  [Kiinl  out. 

Angola  intervened  against  Mobutu 
partially  because  he  had  provided 
UNITA's  main  supply  line.  His  lop 
aides  ran  flights  to  deliver  arms  and 
supplies  to  UNITA  territories  and  to 
buy  the  diamonds  that  UNITA  mines 
to  finance  its  operation. 

As  Mobutu  fell  fast  spring. 
UNITA  scrambled  to  move  its  arms 
stocks  out  of  Congo  — much  of 


Brazil:  A Giant  in  the  Midst  of  Change 


In  Philadelphia  the  Million  Women  March  focused  on  the  message 
repentance,  resurrection  and  restoration’  photograph:  chws owfe® 

Sisterhood  Hits  the  Streets 

HOPING  to  ignite  a renewed  J “From  tliis  moment,  sister, 
sense  of  unifv  nmnnrf  fwvntir 


sense  of  unity  among 
women  of  African  descent,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  black 
women  rallied  for  the  Million 
Woman  March,  an  assembly  that 
at  once  resembled  a family  gath- 
ering, an  intense  and  uncen- 
sored call  to  duty  and  a huge 
open-air  bazaar,  write  Michael 
A.  Fletcher  and  DeNeen  L. 
Brou/n  in  Philadelphia. 

All  along  the  mile-long  march 
site,  flowing  from  the  steps  of 
this  city's  famed  Museum  of  Art, 
marchers  ignored  the  raw,  damp 
weather  last  Saturday  to  pose  for 
pictures  with  families,  hug  old 
friends  ahd  pore  over  the  array 
of  Items  being  hawked  by  scores 
of  vendors  along  the  way. 

At  the  same  time  on  the  main  ! 
stage;  singers  and  pbets  per- 
formed and  a long  line  of  speak- 
ers admonished  black  women  to  . 
ignore  their  differences  arid 
unite  rid  one.  ' 


“From  tliis  moment,  sister, 
no  longer  will  you  walk  byyottf 
sister  and  not  acknowledge  . 
existence,”  said  Asia  Coney,  c# 
of  the  two  Philadelphia  activists 
who  called  for  the  march.  . 

The  bulk  of  the  marchers  • 
seemed  disconnected  froto  the 
intonations  of  the  eclectic*fiirjt* 
of  speakers,  in  part  because  W 
speakers’  platform  >Vas  baiw 
visible  from  qiany  partB  ofthe.  , 
assembly.  A faulty,  low-tetn 
sdund  system  didrct  frelp  th6 
proceedings  either:  ' 

Brit  those  problgnfa  fee jj-jL 

secondary  to  many  of  the  Wot?®  , 

Who  gathered,1  often  with  the.  j 
hope  that  they  would  besp^vJ 
to  history.  1 , .■  >* 

I “You  cari  fell  this  nfarihhpg, 
tnfe  for  a lot  of  ^ofoen 
they  came  withbut  knowpg? 
whole  lot  about  it,"  Aaid  Jopjlr 


wnoie  lot  about  it, 
Gettings  of  Chjcqgo.  “I 
because  I wanted  to  tune 

this;  It  was  g alsterhobd 


Anthony  Faiola  In  Brasilia 

TNTHE  heart  of  this  capital  city, 
Line  Palace  of  the  High  Plateau, 
Brazil’s  equivalent  of  the  White 
house,  often  has  stood  as  a national 
monument  to  dashed  hopeB.  Lead- 
era,  many  of  them  military  dictators, 
issue  bold  hut  empty  promises 
torn  these  stark  white  halls  as  the 
f°°LF'ew  P°orer  “d  corruption  to- 
uted the  palace  like  termites. 

In  these  same  halls  a new  sense 
° Lability,  stability  and  upward 
jobiUty  fa  taking  root  in  Latin 
^erica’s  largest  nation.  The  shift 
wms,  experts  say,  from  a democra- 
elected  intellectual,  President 
frnando  Henrique  Cardoso,  who 
JJ*  w?n  domestic  popularity  and  in- 
Krnauonal  respect  for  the  economic 
r?  . political  transformation  he  has 
iT ln  mt>tion  in  Brazil  — a country 
j «ger  than  the  continental  United 

fifsiip a poputeti°n  *** 

rirder,  although  still 
holds  strong  implications  for 
fa!  which  is  discover: 

ng  that  this  nation  is  demanding  A 
fQOtinS  with  WAshirig- 
.J,8?1 **  18  muscltog  into  the  role 
, ^sphere's  second  voice  6n 
world  stagp,  seeking  ft  rierma- 
■ seat  on  the  :U.N.  Sl*fcurtty 
Anc*’  as  toe  core  of  A fast- 
i but  n bloc  called  Merco- 
ip„  ’ !routo  American  variant  of  the 
infl688  Pn‘on,  It  has  succeeded 
politics  ahd  eashoni- 
toe  region.  ' .:s  ’ ‘ 

F — deed,  one  of  President  Clinton's 


missions  on  his  visit  last  month  was 
to  sell  the  Brazilians  on  a massive 
Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  — 
something  the  Brazilians  fear  may 
hurt  their  economy  if  implemented 
too  quickly,  and,  experts  say,  they 
could  easily  block. 

"When  Nixon  came  here  [in  the 
1970s],  he  said,  'Where  Brazil  goes, 
Latin  America  goes,’”  said  Alexan- 
dre Barros,  a Brazilian  political  ana- 
lyst. "At  tiie  time,  it  was  just  flattery 
. . . Now  it's  true." 

Cardoso,  who  came  to  power  in 
1994  after  a long  line  of  disappoint- 
ing administrations,  including  the 
impeached  Fernando  Collpr  de 
Mello1,  is  credited  vyith  ending 
hyper-lnffatioh,  opening  up  the 
economy  and  restoring  a measure 
of  faith  in  this  country’s  highest  of 
fife.  His  approval  fating  stands 
above  60  percent  one  of  the  highest 
in  South  America,  and  pundits  say 
his  road  to  reflection  next  October 
likely  will  be  softer  than  the  cheese 
bread  so  popular  here.  . 

The  people  have  food  in  their 
beUiea;"'  feid  Roberto  Macedo;  an 
economist  at  [he  University  of  Sao 
Paulo.'  "But  they  also  have  refrigera- 
tors and  ovens  now.  too.  In  Bratil, 
that's  powerful  motivation  to  like 
ybiir  president"  , ' ’, , 

Yet  serious  problems  continue  to 
pfague  Brazil,  a coiiritfy  with  along 
history  of  poyerty  arid  social  driSes. 
EV&i  as  his  economic  policies  have 
1 improved  the  lives  of  the  poor,  critics 
say  the  'gains  may  riot  last  because 
. Cardoso  Is  not  taking  the  bold  steps 
I n&dssary  to  iloSe  ’ the  cdflntryjs 


massive  gap  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  In  Brazil,  5 percent  of  the 
people  control  95  percent  of  the  land. 

There  also  have  been  nagging 
concerns  that  Cardoso  has  focused 
more  on  changing  the  constitution 
to  allow  for  his  re-election  than  on 
enacting  the  social  security  and  tax 
reforms  he  has  promised. 

Critics  also  say  he  is  moving  too 
slowly  to  privatize  state-run  indus- 
tries, that  his  administration  has  be- 
come permissive  on  logging  in  the 
Amazon  and  that  he  has  not  done 
enough  to  curb  corruption  and  po- 
lice brutality,  the  subject  of  a num- 
ber of  recent  human-rights  reports. 

Cardoso  responds  that  one  must 
look  at  how  much  Brazil  already  has 
changed  during  hfe  term.  "Not  just 
because  of  the1  economy,"  he  told  a 
group  of  reporters,  “but  because  we 
Afe  now  putting  on  the  table  our  so- 
cial problems.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment Is  not  trying  to  cover  up  what 
is  wrong  In  Brazil.  1 

Since1  taking  office,  Cardoso’s 
blgfeest  impact  has  come  tHrough 
economics.  A former  leftist  univer- 
sity professor  who  once  conducted 
weekly  study  groups  on  Karl  Marx, 
he,  did  an  about-face  to 'embrace 
free-market  theories  by  offering 
Brazilians  his  "Real  Plan." ' 

Tfre  plan'  opened  Brazil  to  forejgn 
investment  and  linked  its  currency, 
called  the  real,  to  (he  U:S!  dollar. 
Tfre  plan  ended  hyperinflation.1  ' 

The  Real  Plan  has  best  aided  this 
nation's  vfast  leglonA  of  the  poor,  Ex- 
perts say’,  by  giving'thera  extrAordt 
naty  new  buying  povfer. /With  tiie 


them  to  Congo  Republic  just  across 
the  Congo  River.  Supply  flights 
were  shifted  to  the  Cungo  Repub- 
lic's port  of  PoinU>Nnire.  U.S.  diplo- 
mats and  others  said,  making  the 
second  .Angolan  intervention  neces- 
sary. 

Angola's  intervention  against  Lis- 
souba  permit  ted  rebel  leader  Denis 
Sassou-Nguessn  in  seize  the  capital. 
Brazzaville,  and  left  Uninte-Noiiv  in 
the  hands  of  (lie  Angolan  forces  ami 
Congo  Republic  forces  on  the  side 
of  Sassou-Ngucsso.  Those  victories 
appeared  to  herald  an  end  to  the 
war. 

In  the  clays  since,  however,  Sas- 
sou-Nguesso’s  continued  progress 
has  been  Ic  ss  cer  tain.  Sassou- 
Nguesso  represents  a small  tribe, 
and  it  is  unclear  how  be  might  build 


value  of  the  money  in  their  pockets 
more  stabilized,  the  poor  have  re- 
ceived access  to  credit,  enabling 
them  for  the  first  time  to  purchase 
such  goods  as  microwaves,  televi- 
sions and  refrigerator.  The  cost  of 
basic  foods  like  bread  and  milk  has 
decreased. 

The  number  of  people  living 
below  the  poverty  level  in  Brazil  has 
dropped  9 percentage  points,  to  21 
percent  nationwide,  during  Car- 
doso’s First  three  years  In  office. 

But  the  plan  jias  come  under  criti- 
cism both  inside  and  outside  Brazil, 
and  from  both  the  Left  and  right 
Some  of  the  loudest  clamor  has 
come  from  the  middle  and  upper 
classes, 'a  relatively  srnall  segment 
of  Brazil  that  had  found  ways  of  ben- 
efiting from  hyper-inflation  by 
putting  their1  money  ip  speculative 
bhnk  accounts.  Now  affluent  Brazil- 
ians also  have  discovered  that  many 
of  their  costs  — such  as  real  estate 
and  eating  in'  restaurants  in  posh 
neighborhoods — have  gone  up. 

Cardoso  is  also  facing  mounting 
pressure  from  the  massive  Landless 
Movement  of  the  rural  poor  — 
50,000  of  whom  marched  on  Brasilia 
this  year  to  protest  the  sloW  pace  of 
land  reform.  This  popular  movement 
has  evolved  into  the  country ’^  niost 
potent  political  voice  of'  dissent  It 
has  Won  sensational  hews  coverage 
of  its  controversial  "land  takeovers'* 
throughout  the  Country,  which  have 
sometimes  turned  violent1  and  which 
Cardoso  has  condemned.  1 

“He' Is  not  j/esjJondlrtg1  to  fee 
biggest  problera  facing  ( Brazil  — 
land  reform,”  said  Sister  Michael 
Mary  KolSn,  attorney  for 'the  Sao 
Paulo-based  Sem  Terra  movement' 


n coalition  capable  of  ruling.  Lis- 
souha  and  a third  militia  leader, 
Bernard  Kolelas  have  vowed  to 
keep  fighting.  Kolelas  said  (hat  he 
has  4,000  fighters  who  will  continue 
a guerrilla  war. 

Angola  also  has  failed  to  get  all  il 
sought  in  helping  Kabila  oust 
Mobutu  last  spring.  According  to 
sources  in  Congo  and  Angola, 
planes  have  continued  to  fly  to 
UNITA  bases,  ferrying  in  supplies 
and  bringing  out  diamonds  for  sale. 

A source  based  in  Luanda,  the 
Angolan  capital,  said  he  saw  n plane 
will)  a Congo  registration  number  at 
the  UNITA  base  in  Cuango  tliis  fall. 
And,  he  said,  U.N.  military  ob- 
servers protester]  to  UNITA  al 
being  bnrrcd  from  insix-ciing  simi- 
lar planes  at  Cuungo  and  other 
bases.  Tiie  source  said  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  eon  tinned  traffic 
includes  weapons. 

Nonetheless  Angola  "is  very 
angry  with  Kabila,"  said  the  lAianda 
source,  lie  said  the  Angolans  had 
not  concluded  thaL  Kabila's  govern- 
ment is  responsible,  believing  that 
tiie  traffic  may  bo  conducted  by 
Rwandans,  who  were  Kabila’s  chief 
backers  against  Mobutu. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  posed 
by  rebel  presence  across  borders, 
central  Africa  is  strewed  with  the 
losers  of  decades  of  civil  wars  — 
army  units,  militia  group*  .md  indi- 
vidual soldiers  scattered,  often  in 
impoverished  exile,  in  camps,  in  tin- 
Country  si  lie  or  mixed  with  refugee-, 
or  local  residents. 

These  dislocated  lighters 
can  survive  only  as  mercenaries  m- 
buinlil*. 

Rwandan  Hutu  fighters  win.  luM 
their  civil  war  in  1994  and  soldiers 
of  Mobutu's  defeated  army  report 
edly  fought  fur  pay  on  bulb  side-  nt 
the  Congo  Republic '?  4-nvinlh-old 
war.  Perhaps  7,000  other  Rwandan 
and  Mobutu  fighters  have  tied  to 
northern  Angola,  finding  refuge  in 
UNITA-hekl  territory,  analysts  said. 


“If  we  weren't  pushing  him  ...  lie 
would  not  be  doing  and  saying  [any- 
thing] at  all." 

Opponents  of  Cardoso  on  tiie  left 
argue  that  the  alliances  he  had  to 
form  with  right-wing  parties  lo  win 
election  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  hint  to  undertake  reforms 
opposed  by  Brazil’s  traditional 
oligarchy.  They  also  say  he  has  not 
invested  enough  in  national  infra- 
structure or  education. 

“He  has  not  made  the  structural 
reforms  necessary,”  said  Ciro 
Gomes,  a former  high-ranking  mem- 
ber of  Cardoso’s  party  who  is  viewed 
as  his  only  serious  challenger  for  re- 
election.  “His  plan  is  fragile.  We  will 
only  see  a onetime  gain  for  the  poor 
if  we  don't  make  fundamental 
changes.  We’re  still  not  spending 
money  on  the  right  things” 

Cardoso  has  tried  to  bring  more 
foreign  investment  into  Brazil 
through  a massive  privatization  ef- 
fort, second  only  to  China's.  But  tiie 
level  of  foreign  investment  in  Brazil 
still  is  not  as  high  as  during  its  brief 
boom  in  tiie  1970s,  and  some  critics 
say  Cardoso  has  not  moved  fast 
enough  to  sell  off  the  teal  prizes, 
the  state-owned  giants  like ’the  oil 
and  telephone  companies. 

More  than  once,  however,  Brazil 
has  teetered  on  the  cusp  of  success 
only  to  fall.  Some  economists  say  its 
foreign  debt  and  trade  deficit  may 
foreshadow  problems  in  fee  jtears 
ahead  if  the  govern  merit  does  not 
fake  steps  to  aVqid  the  kind  of  qisis 
now  happening ' in  Asia.  But , fee 
sheer  size  of  the  charigeri  under 
tfay  in  Brazil,  specialists  say,  make 
its  momentum  pretty  convincing 
thlstlme.  1:1 
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America  s Abiding  Dilemma  Over  Rapp 
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AMERICA  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
One  Nation,  Indivisible 
By  Stephen  Thernslrom  and  Abigail 
Themslrom 

Simon  & Schuster.  704  pp.  $32.50 

LONG  WAYTO  GOD 
Black  and  While  In  America 
By  Jonathan  Coleman 
Atlantic  Monihly  Press.  45 1 pp. 
$26.50 

A COUNTRY  OF  STRANGERS 
Blacks  and  Whites  in  America 
By  David  K.  Shipler 
Knopf.  607  pp.  $30 

AS  IRK  president  seeks  liis 
place  in  history  through  an 
initiative  on  race,  a trio  of  im- 
portant new  books  has  been  pub- 
lished with  comparably  high 
ambitions.  Stephan  and  Abigail 
Tnernslrom’s  America  In  Black  And 
white  seeks  to  update,  50  years 
ater , GunnarMyrdal's  An  American 
Dilemma.  Journalist  Jonathan  Cole- 
man s Long  Way  To  (Jo  aspires  to 
explore  race  relations  in  Milwaukee 
m the  early  1990s  in  much  the  same 
way  that  J.  Anthony  Lukas's  classic, 
Common  Ground,  described  the 
Boston  busing  crisis  of  the  1970s. 
And  journalist  David  K.  Shipler's  A 
Country  Of  Strangers  comes  with 
L.  « exl*ctmions  that  follow 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
book,  Arab  And  Jew. 

To  my  mind,  Shipler’s  book,  a 
moving  and  elegant  portrait  of  con- 
temporary black-white  relations,  is 
the  strongest  of  the  three.  If  A 
Country  Of  Strangers  is  occasionally 
unbalanced,  it  nevertheless  accom- 
plishes a daunting  task  It  credibly 
explains,  through  a white  writer’s  I 
dyes,  the  pain  and  anguish  of  the 
daily  black  experience  in  America, 
particularly  the  burden  of  having  to 
Uve  wth  enduring  stereotypes  that 
Peg  black  men  as  criminals  and 
bIack  women  as  welfare  mothers. 

Shipler,  a former  New  York 
Times  reporter,  spent  five  years 
crisscrossing  the  country,  and 
concludes  that  not  a day  passes 
when  most  blacks  don't  think  about 
race  Toward  the  end  of  the  hook, 
ne  describes  a race-relations  work- 
shop in  which  minority  participants 
were  paired  with  whites.  The  leader 
asked  individuals  to  stand  if  they  felt 
they  had  to  leave  their  culture  at  the 
door  when  they  went  to  work.  Many 
ofthe  blacks  stood,  but  none  of  the 
whiles.  Which  of  them  had  been  ] 
Stopped  by  the  police  because  of  - 

Ineircolor?  Again,  the  same  result.  I | 

Then,  Shipler  writes,  he  “asked  i 
the  question  that  I had  never  asked:  1 
How  many  of  us  had  considered  not  < 
having  children  because  of  racism?  s 
I caught  movement  out  of  the  cor-  v 
ner  of  my  eye  and  turned  and  saw  d 

the  young  African-American  woman  I fl 

my  partner,  push  her  chair  back  u 
and  nse  as  gracefully  as  if  she  were  n 
at  a funeral.  I looked  up  into  her  aor-  J tl 
rowful  eyes,  and  she  looked  down  ai 

into  mine,  through  the  immense  dis-  I n 

tance  that  had  been  revealed  be-  I bl 
tween  us."  ^ 

j At  times,  though,  Shipler  appears  J ta 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  persistence 
I of  racism  that  his  reporter's  skepti-  I th 
/ c,srn.  Is  {^paired.  At  one  point,  he  ini 
uncritically  cites  sociologist  Andrew  of 

Hackers  experiment  in  which  tlv, 
I ^IS  w^*te  students  J bla 

I XhaL  ^l.have  to  be  paid  to  be  diti 
J black.  A million  dollars  a year,  the  I refi 
I students  reply.  Obvious  evidence  of  | tics 
I the  pnce  of  racism,  Hacker  and  I sav 
Shipler  conclude.  But  if  Hacker's  gyn 
premise  that  white  skin  has  mon-  I autl 


facl ra|) °“s **»«• * whi^  M 

=,sr«dr“  s 

would  respond - l the  whites  dW  IT  itS  ,nurde':s-  B"‘  he  » ' 

'iSSSXi&S  : 

mative  action  and  welfare  are  simply  aM  J?U,d  b,e  nmre  lhe 

right  to  uVthat  filO  welre  «W 

mothers  be  required  to  work  You’re  , Hw 

not  allowed  to  characterize  black  merlv nfrS^81!  S°leman'  fop-  9lo< 

people  as  incompetenL  but  you  may  EFta  ca^ifaTrti  Sl,ccess: 

preach  the  abolition  of  affirmative  L ' !™!  *e  .es8ence  of  sail 

action  because  it  promotes  'unouali-  Th  re,atlon8]nLLong  way  the 

fled’  blacks  over  ’qualified’  whites " in(T Co  eJlan  starla  w**  a promis-  In  1 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  racism  noL  »?»S°*Ch  Z city  of  Mil-  app 

lutes  the  discussion  of  welfare  md  viewrace- "S?  to  And 
affirmative  action,  but  both  issues  mnnrmmH  a? like  Uikass  Com-  leav 
present  tough  public-policy  ques-  enttory  iot^  b°°k  h“3  "°  Coher‘  ,llr0 

a“™?gi"»inl9MwiU,the  Z,' 

Americans  are  animated  by  adhe?  B^ack^Zh^HWIliH  th*e  head  °f  ^ In 
ence  to  principles  of  hard  mack  Panther  Militia  to  engage  In  publ 

work  and  nondiscrimina-  . ..  . 

lion,  and  If  one  Is  truly  Tot*ay»  l6ft  and  right  have  la  TOG  I V 
seeking  racial  healing,  it  is  ..  ” * 

foolish  to  dismiss  these  conv©rged  to  ensure  that  race 

views  as  mere  manifests-  , - 

tons  of  racism,  in  ail,  rema,ns  America's  proxy  for  class 

Shipler  spends  less  than ■ 

vexing  racial  issue^preferentiai1^  Hons  *1  °n  *hite,8  U condi‘ 

firmative  ncdbn,  'nRE£*  Drove  v fh^?  Then 

not  enUrebr  surprising.  After  one  Street  d f ^ But  this  the  0 

has  painstakingly  built  a powerful  JJ“mateIy  PJoved  emPty.  and  surd 

case  that  We  shouldttnePS^  Inequ 


• : : ov  Mum  a jjuweriui 

case  that  we  should  not  negatively 
stereotype  blacks  as  criminals  and 
welfare  mothers,  it  is  hard  then  to 
defend  the  two  major  strands  of  af- 
firmative action  that  profoundly  rely 
upon  stereotype:  the  “diversity" 
™ona!e  resting  on  the  assumption 


a u u in  uie  jei- 

frey  Dahmer  murders  to  local  reac- 
uon  to  national  developments,  such 
88  j ^aClarence  Thomas  nomination 
and  the  LA.  riots.  The  result  is  at 
times  a reporter’s  memoir  driven 
not  by  local  events  so  much  as  his 
schedule  of  interviews  with  as- 


that  there  is  a "black  point  of  .S'  HflU  of  i"tfrv'e’re  i 

sjSeas 


resting,  on  the  assumption  that 
blacks,  no  matter  what  their  eco- 
nomic status,  are  more  disadvan- 
taged than  whites. 

But  in  most  cases,  Shipler  sees 
the  complexity  of  the  Issues,  mov- 
I ing  beyond  the  liberal  morality-play 
[ of  white  racists  and  the  conserva- 
Uve  morality-play  of  undeserving 
| blacks.  He  s for  opening  up  the  tra- 
ditional Eurocentric  curriculum  but 
refuses  to  embrace  the  more  fantas- 
tical notions  of  Afrocentrism.  He’s 
savvy  enough  not  to  defend  miso- 
gynist rap  lyrics  just  because  their 
authors  are  black,  and  notes  that  in 


d^amicofMllTOukee'anoteZfty  JfjSn  *•  «*■». 

school-choice  prog™,,  whlch  nr^  While  1116  Thcrn- 

vides  vouchers  for  inner-dly  youSs  tl«SZ.iitr>'  to,po,8e  M moderates, 

U,  attend  private  school'' y°UthS 


1 J*“,s  sleeu  on  the  HfKir  u>  nvuid  hul- 

1 els’  ylR-re  1 1-yeari.lds  plan  ihdr 
’ funerals  inslead  of  birlhday  jwrlii-s. 
j Stephan  and  Abigail  Ihern- 
a strom  s America  In  Black  And  While 
e ,s  n?ore  scholarly  than  the  other  (wu 
[■  — he  leaches  history  at  Harvard, 

s shes  a senior  fellow  m the  Manhat- 
r Urn  Institute  — and  their  unvar- 
r nlshed  and  powerful  (kwriitiiiiii  of 
? the  horrors  of  Jim  Crow  serves  as  a 
r good  counterpoint  to  the  commonly 
heard  plea  that  racism  is  as  bad  as 
i ever.  In  1940,  there  was  not  a single 
‘ black  policeman  in  the  Deep  South 
states  where  40  percent  of  blacks 
lived,  and  in  that  year  black  poverty 
stood  at  87  percent.  In  1944,  when 
Myrdal  wrote,  a majority  of  whites 
said  that  "white  people  should  have 

I ,£?.chance  al  a,v  kind  of  job." 

In  1958,  just  4 percent  of  Americans 
approved  of  interracial  marringe. 
And  in  19b2,  Colin  Powell,  about  to 
eave  for  Vietnam,  was  driving 
through  Virginia  with  his  wife  and 
could  not  find  a gas  station  that 
would  allow  him  to  use  a bathroom. 

In  the  book's  core  section,  on 
public  policy,  the  Thernslroms  do 

much  to  expose  the  sloppy 

ely  thinking  of  affirmative-ac- 

tion proponents.  When  Hill 
) Clinton’s  assistant  attorney 

general  for  civil  rights  cites 
laS8  cabdriver  discrimination  as 

a reason  for  racial  prefer- 

■ ences  in  employment, 

education  and  contracting,  the 
Tnernstroms  ask:  What  precisely  is 
the  connection?  While  rejecting  ab- 
surd genetic  explanations  for  group  l 
inequality,  they  qlso  demolish  the  I 
myth  that  all  such  Inequality  can  be  l 
attributed  to  discrimination.  The  dif-  I 
Terence  in  earnings  between  black  f 
and  white  families  is  smaller,  they  c 
note,  than  the  difference  between  e 
the  earnings  of  whites  generally  and  e 

those  of  Americans  with  Chinese  or  c 
Latvian  ancestry.  £ 

But  unfortunately,  the  authors  a 
dont  stop  there,  While  the  Them-  ri 


GUVOugg, 

Nortirte  j* 

!P,erests- 

(ices  was  8 to  0 
by.tl-eU.S.Se^^ 
5 in  1991,  but  the  iS* 

nevertheless  crilkSjit1^ 

ers’  J«.  " surely 
supremacists,  fail  to  live  up  ^ 
American  Creed.  But  unHlX' 

;;eJhernstromsdon“St: 
-gveundueaUent^K 

[ black  demagogues.  Onlhei? 
of  intermarriage,  for  exampfeT. 
qmie  true  that  black  leader 
Ixiuis  I'arrakhan  have  madew-' 
racist  statements  in  a way  iha? 
leaders  generally  do  not.  RutaC 
average  blacks  and  whi^- 
I nernsiroms’  own  data  show  fa, 
are  significantly  more  lik^it; 
prove  nf  black-white  marria»i‘ 
whites  diS  percent  vs.  45  per* 
and  so  Myrrial's  old  story  of  d. 

| racism  is  ultimately  confmi 
Hu-  Thernslroms'  major  & 
riviiinnienclalion  is  that  watt, 
racial  prel'ereikes:  bui,  astwf  f 
mgly.  th«-y  lay  out  no  agenda ' 
wlmt  is  to  replace  racial  affirmr. 

I-  act  inn.  11  icy  criticize  fellow  co> 
r vatives  for  being  unwilling  to 
l hut  “there  was  a terrible  hision 
racism  in  this  country,  and  |tL 
? tun  inucli  remains,"  but  then  <i 
i no  solutions,  not  even  consent: 

. boilerplate  about  school  choice t 
enterprise  zones. 

Taken  together,  those  three  r- 
hooks  demonstrate  the  very  di:- 
erit  ways  in  which  Americans  »■ 
black-white  relations.  Much  n>- 
disturbing,  to  iny  mind,  is 
authors'  apparent  agreement  car- 
very  questionable  premises. 

First,  across  the  gamut  of  polfc 
ideology  and  disciplines,  their  tit- 
unashamedly  tell  us  that  they  r 
concerned  not  with  race  In  Amer^ 
but  with  a subset:  black  and  sfc- 
Al  one  time,  this  limited  focus  m?:- 
sense.  When  Daniel  Patrick  Moy. 
linn  wrote  Tlie  Negro  Family  r 
1905,  the  available  census  data® 
limited  to  white  and  nonwhite  - 
which  mattered  little,  MoyniL' 
noted,  because  almost  all  nomfc 
were  black.  Today,  the  narrow  foa- 
on  black  and  white  is  quite 
anachronistic.  For  Instance,  wte 
Jonathan  Coleman  blames  wfc 
cab  drivers  for  not  picking  up bbi 
■ passengers,  he  seems  oblivious - 
the  facl  that,  in  many  cities,  thews 
majority  of  the  cab  drivers  are  & 
white.  , 

The  second  premise,  tawfl 
shared  by  the  authors,  Is  that  Amt' 
ica’s  central  problem  involves  & 
rather  than  class.  In  1968,  B if 
swept  the  nation,  Robert  Ketuw- 
told  journalist  David ; Halbert® 
that  “il  was  pointless  tq  talk 
the  real  problem  in  America 
black  and  white,  it  was  reaDyi^ 
and  poor,  which  wasa.fiiuct)  ogj 


; ™»«EiBiur  mner-cuy  youths 

to  attend  private  schools. 

Still,  Coleman’s  larger  subject  is 
important  Whereas  muqh  of  what 
passes  for  racial  discussion  today 
focuses  on  whether  upper-middle- 
class  blacky  should  receive  admis- 
sions preferences  at . Princeton, 
Goleman  takes  on  America’s  great- 


-----  pistes  mem  well 

to  the  right  of  center.  To  take  one  im- 
portant example,  they  are  hostile  not 
onY  raPial  preferences  but  also  to 
®. 1971  Sujrcme  Court  decision, 
Griggs  v.  Duke  Power,  which  estab- 
lished a rebuttable  presumption  that 
employment  practices  resulting  in  a 
statistical  radal  imbalance  in  .the 
Work  fhnva  nrA  


eat  ">del.  imbalance  S Ae 

Dona:  thepe^eSn  of  STarteS.'  ^^55  ^minatory.  The 

ZSfcC^TaUterS  S±,h"bl^“8  ^ 


ensure  that  race  remains  Ar 
proxy  for  class.  President, 
seeks  his  legacy  in  appoint 
another,  advisory  coramis? 
race, rather  than  taking,® 
path,breajdng  step  of  addles 
long  last,  tlje  enduring  is?*fe 
nomicjnequality.  . . 

There  i9.  much  tQ  ^ 
these  highly,  timbitipus  boc 
black-white  relations,  but  m u 
they,  may  not  haye  been  a® 
[ enough.  • 

Richard  D.  KahtenberQi 
thp  Center  for  Rational  PoHfY{ 
author,  pf  The  Remed^C^- 
and  Affirmative  Aptian,  4 Vg 
bopk.pn  eponomlp  desftjfw? 
of  the  public  schools. 
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Southeast  Asia  in  turmoil:  Nick  Cummlng-Bruce  In  Bangkok  and  Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong  report 

Thais  seethe  as  economic  noose  on  jobs  tightens 

SCENES  of  horrific  carnage  at  I land's  economic  woes  triggered  a | may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  I than  because  he  will  now 
Bangkok's  Thamniasat  univer-  critical  reaction  from  investors  to  Rows  of  everything  from  Mercedes-  through  legislation  clearing  the 


Ujity  are  to  feature  on  a "historical 
\aT  to  be  built  on  campus,  includ- 
ing sculptures  commemorating  key 
events  on  Thailand's  path  to  demo- 
cracy. Some  wonder  if,  by  the  time 
of  its  expected  completion  in  two 
years,  there  will  be  a new  episode 
warranting  Inclusion,  writes  Nick 
CsmminfBrHce. 

Turmoil  in  stock  markets  around 
the  world  lasL  week  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  beyond  Thailand  and 
even  Southeast  Asia.  The  assault  on 
Hong  Kong’s  share  market  and  cur- 
rency al  the  centre  of  the  financial 
drama  followed  a sequence  of 
events  that  started  when  Thailand 
broke  its  currency's  link  to  the  dol- 
lar in  July. 

And  In  the  same  way  that  Thai- 


land's economic  woes  triggered  a 
critical  reaction  from  investors  to 
weaknesses  in  other  Southeast 
Asian  tiger  economies,  so  street 
protests  in  Bangkok  by  the  middle 
classes  exposed  another  dimension 
to  regional  misfortunes. 

As  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  wades  in,  prescribing  auster- 
ity, countries  relying  on  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  to  smooth  over 
deep-rooted  ethnic  and  religious 
tensions  face  the  growing  risk  that 
mass  frustration  and  bitterness  will 
boil  over  into  violence.  Thailand. 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  face 
elections  in  the  coming  year  which 
could  provide  a focus  for  discontent. 

A Bangkok  garage  sale  last  week- 
end, catering  for  yuppies,  exempli- 
fied what  for  some  analysts  is  the 
consoling  thought  that  the  threat 


may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
Rows  of  everything  from  Mercedes- 
Benz  to  Rolex  watches  illustrated 
the  contention  heard  in  other  South- 
east Asian  capitals  that  the  eco- 
nomic crunch  is  hitting  hardest  the 
middle  classes.  No  revolutionary 
impulses  there,  the  argument  goes. 

This  comfortably  ignores  the 
price  workers  are  paying  for  the 
economic  downturn  and  mountains 
of  short-term  corporate  debt  impru- 
dently accumulated  by  their  bosses. 
Two  million  or  more  Thais,  and  a 
similarly  large  number  In  Indonesia, 
stand  to  lose  their  jobs  as  the  down- 
turn bites  next  year. 

Paradoxically,  Bangkok's  protest 
ebbed  last  weekend,  less  because 
the  embattled  prime  minister, 
Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh,  revealed  n 
new  cabinet  line-up  late  last  week 


than  because  he  will  now  rush 
through  legislation  clearing  the  way 
for  elections  in  February  under  a 
newly  drafted  constitution. 

The  fear  among  economic  ana- 
lysis is  how  an  already  bitter  public 
will  react  if  Mr  Chavalit  uses  the 
next  few  weeks  to  subvert  the  new 
charter  and,  as  he  did  last  year,  buy 
his  way  to  victory  with  rural  votes. 

I^ans  for  Thammasat’s  wall 
emerged  on  tlie  anniversary  of  (lie 
1976  storming  of  the  campus  by  a 
righlwing  mob,  who  murdered  any 
students  in  their  path.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  Banthoon  Lamsam,  pres- 
ident of  one  of  Thailand's  biggest 
banks,  nn  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  Thais  lose  control.  Re- 
flecting on  the  political  mess,  he 
warned:  "Things  will  boil  and  boil 
and  explode.” 


China  watches  as 
Hong  Kong  burns 

WHEN  the  silent,  terrifying  I when  the  market  recorded 
storm  hit  lust  week,  biggest  point  drop.  Bank  quei 
British  architect  Graham  thinned  as  the  peg  tethering  i 


WHEN  the  silent,  terrifying 
storm  hit  lust  week, 
British  architect  Graham 
Powell  found  himself  stranded  on  a 
Hong  Kong  construction  site  wiLh  a 
group  of  nervous  builders,  writes 
Andrew  Higgins. 

'We  were  talking  about  ceilings 
and  plumbing,  but  they  all  kept 
looking  at  their  watches.  I couldn't 
work  out  why  everyone  was  so  unin- 
terested. Suddenly  the  meeting  was 
disbanded,  and  they  were  all  on  the 
phone  shuffling  stocks  and  buying 
dollars." 

Unsure  what  was  going  on.  Mr 
Powell  returned  to  his  office-  His 
desk  was  covered  with  messages 
from  his  girlfriend:  "Go  to  the  bank 
and  buy  dollars!" 

Across  Hong  Kong  panic  spread 
like  wildfire  — not  the  noisy,  wild- 
eyed panic  caused  by  physical 
danger  but  the  stunned,  mute  fear 
of  6.4  million  people  looking  over 
the  edge.  Hong  Kong  was  supposed 
to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  Asia, 
where  currencies  fall,  markets 
crash,  and  froth  about  Confuci^n 
miracles  turns  to  dust.  It  had  not ; 
binged  on  easy  credit.  It  had.  not 
grown  fat  on  corruption.  It  had 
barely  even  blinked  at  the  hoisting 
°f  the  red  (lag  over  a metropolis  of 
unalloyed  capitalism. 

As  recently  as  September,  Joseph 
Yam,  head  of  the  Hong  Kong  Mone- 
tary Authority,  boasted  to  tlie  Insti- 
tale  of  International  Finance  that 
tae  much-hyped  handover  from 
British  to  Chinese  rule  had,  in  the 
end,  been  “rather  uneventful".  He 
he  had  always  predicted  a 
rather  dull  year*'  and  then  crowed 
to  his  audience:  “I  am  glad  that  this 
has,  more  or  less,  turned  out  to  be 
the  case.  Even  the  volatility  of  Asian 
currencies  did  not  affect  the  Hong 
Kong  dollar." 

Mr  Yam,  who  gets  paid  $1  million 
a year  for  such  insights,  last  week 
stood  at  the  eye  of  the  storm.  U 
swept  from  screens  flashing  in  the 
skyscrapers  of  Central,  Hong 
Kong's,  business  district,  clashed 
®jros9  Mr  Powell’s  building  site, 
through  factories  in  Kowloon  and 
[nto  bars  In  Wanchai  and  then  "bat- 
lered  London  and  .New  York..;,;,. . - 
e ^ typhoons,  it  passed.'  By 
Friday  ia§t  week,  the-  Hong  ;Kqngr 
stock  market  recovered  nej&ly  half, 
jhp  10  per  cent  lost  the.previpus  dayr' 


when  the  market  recorded  its 
biggest  point  drop.  Bank  queues 
thinned  as  the  peg  tethering  the 
Hong  Kong  dollar  to  tile  American 
currency  held,  and  speculative  fever 
raced  north  lo  ravage  the  Korean 
won  instead.  Overnight,  interbank 
interest  rates  came  down  from 
stratospheric  heights. 

Tung  Chee-hwa.  Hong  Kong’s 
chief  executive,  declared  victory. 
Returning  from  London,  where  he 
had  met  Tony  Blair  to  intone  a 
mantra  of  “business  as  usual  since 
the  handover",  he  warned  off  pred- 
ators: “We  will  make  sure  they  do 
not  succeed  in  whatever  they  are 
trying  to  do." 

Hong  Kong  is  in  belter  health 
than  Thailand,  Indonesia  or  Korea. 
Its  economy  dominated  by  services 
(82  per  cent)  instead  of  manufactur- 
ing, Hong  Kong  operates  the 
world's  fifth  largest  foreign  ex- 
change market,  the  busiest  con- 
tainer porL  and  sits  on  the  rim  of 
one  of  tlie  globe's  fastest  growing 
economies.  • 

But  last  week's  turbulence  was 
more  than  a freak  accident.  Marc 
Fabgr,  a local  investment  guru,  has 
long  warned  the  end  is  nigh.  He 
1 calls  his  newsletter  for  investors  the 
Doom  and  Gloom  Report  and  infuri- 
ates Hong  Kong’s  cheerleaders.  He 
missed  his  moment  of  vindication 
but,  calling  from  Barcelona,  he  pre- 
dicted more  gloom:  "We  have  had 
the  first  wave.  Now  we  have  a 
rebound.  Eventually,  everything  Is 
bound  to  go  lower.  This  is  just  the 
beginning." 

On  the  bedrock  of  Hong  Kong's ; 
prosperity  lies  one  of  the 'World’s 
most  inflated  properly  markets.  A 
75Qsq  ft  flat  In  a New. Territories 
concrete  block  costs1  $650,000.;, 
Underpinning  such  madness  is  art 
idem:  too  many  people,:  too  little 
space.  Prices,  the  theory  goes,  can- 
only  go  up.  This  dogma  \i  ^hpwing 
signs  of  fatigue.  It  has  alsb  severely 
damaged  Hong  Kong's  competitive 
edge  as-a  place  to  do  business. , *7 
,,  If  Mr  Tung’s  determination  to  de- 
fend the  US  dollar  link  prowls  inter- 

j 1*  ik«i  . m-nnortu. 


An  investor  sees  Hong  Kong  stocks  tumble  photograph  larry  chan 
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Hong  Kong  it  will  be  very  painful. 
So  many  people  have  money  in 
property." 

The  less  lugubrious  hope  for  a 
managed  "correction"  in  property 
prices  that  will  improve  rather  than 
shatter  Hong  Kong’s  “prosperity 
and  stability" . — - the  credo  em- 
braced by  Britain  in  China  when  it 
fixed  Hong  Kong's!  future  in  1984. 
Should  this  turn  into  a recession, 
however,  developers  and  families 
wh6  hive  mortgaged  their  lives  to 
buy  a flat  would  not  be  the  only  ones 
screaming.  China  Wtmld,  too. 

While  the  handover  has  played 
- no  major  role  in  Isjst  week’s  panic,  it 
has  altered,  the  equation  fundamen- 
tally. Had  the  British  government 
ever  seen  Hong  Kong  as  anything 
other  than  a potential  headache  — 
and  a treasure  trove  for  Conserva- 
tive parly  fund-raisers1-—  they  would 
never  have  allowed  Sir  John  Cow- 
perthwaite,  tlie  colony's  financial 
..secretary  from  19Bi-?!l,  to  enShrinfe  ■ 
"positive  non-intervention”  as  a 
guiding  philosophy.;  i 
; .For  China,  though,.it  iB  different.; 
Hong  . Kong  not  Only  helped  kick- 
start  China’s  economic  reforms 
nearly  two  decades  fago,  but  its  caph  ■ 
^ ta!  tnal-kets.‘4rd  npw  crucial  to  the 
Communist  party’s  ambltibus  pri; 
vatisalion  of  state  industry.  It  needs' 


a buoyant  market  in  Hong  Kong  to 
raise  funds.  A collapse  could  cripple 
the  entire  venture. 

Mr  Tting,  unlike  Sir  John,  has  to 
report  to  people  who  want  him  to  do 
more  than  simply  keep  Hong  Kong 
out  of  their  hair.  Chinn  would  prefer 
to  retain  the  US  dollar  peg  as  a point 
of  pride,  but  if  it  becomes  too 
painful  Mr  Tung  will  be  reminded 
that  what  is  good  for  China  is  good 
for  Hong  Kong.  Any  hint  it  might  ! 
make  would  be  eagerly  seconded  by 
Hong  Kong  industrialists,  who  think 
staying  in  line  with  the  US  dollar  is 
making  Hong  Kong  exports  too 
expensive. 

Hong  Kong's  great  asset  Is  the 
resilience  of  a population  mad  about ! 
making  money.  But  these  same  peo- 
ple panic.  And  if  panic  takes  hold, 
no  amount  of  lecturing  on  strong 
fundamentals  from  Mr  Tung  will 
bring  calm. 

' At  a busy  Intersection  across  the 
road  from  a Wanchai  karaoke  par- 
lour on  Friday  last  week,  dozens  of 
1 people  . huddled  around  flashing.. 
, screens.  The  carousel  of  the  market 
• had 'started  turning  again.  pIt  is  our 
sport,”  said  Lau  Kwok-kin,  a cook 
from  .a]  nearby  Cantonese  restau-, 
rant  "You  can  see.  Hong  Kprtg  is 
now1  ^lable1;$igilii.:  1 riiitsf  adqjit,' 
thoiign,it  did'get  scary.” 
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In  Brief 

FRAUD  investigators  across 
Europe  are  to  widen  their  in- 
vestigation into  allegations  that 
a huge  money  laundering  and 
insider  dealing  ring  has  been 
operating  for  years  in  Amster- 
dam. The  scandal  left  the  Dutch 
coalition  government  struggling 
to  contain  a crisis  of  confidence 
in  fraud  controls  at  one  of 
Europe's  busiest  bourses. 


THE  complex  battle  for  con- 
trol of  US  telecoms  group 
MCI  took  another  twist  with 
rumours  that  one  of  Its  suitors, 
WorldCom,  is  seeking  the 
support  of  US  regional  telecoms 
company  SUC  to  udd  n cash 
element  to  its  all-pnpcr  offer. 
Meanwhile  MCI  posted  n third- 
quarter  loss  of  $ 182  million. 


BO  El  NG,  the  world's  biggest 
aircraft-maker,  wus  forced  to 
admit  dial  it  had  been  caught  on 
the  hop  by  the  boom  in  orders 
for  new  airliners  uud  would  be 
forced  to  shell  out  $2.6  billion 
to  meet  production  targets. 


GERMAN  cur  markers  BMW 
and  Daimler- Hen/,  emerged 
us  front  runners  in  the  race  to 
buy  Rolls-Royce  Motor*,  which 
wus  puL  on  side  by  Vickers. 


EUROPE'S  car  makers  are 
showing  signs  of  recovery  on 
the  hack  of  sales  growth  fuelled 
by  new  models  and  more  com- 
petitive exchange  rules.  Three 
leading  manufacturers  — VW» 
BMW  and  Volvo  — all  reported 
higher  third-quarter  figures. 


MICROSOFT,  the  software 
group  under  fire  from  com- 
petition authorities,  reported 
record  first-quarter  profits  even 
after  a $296  million  write-off  re- 
lated to  its  purchase  of  WebTV. 
Net  profits  rose  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion to  $663  million.  However,  it 
was  not  all  good  news  for  Bill 
Gates. ,He  saw  $1.5  billion 
wiped  off  his  paper  fortune  as 
Microsoft  shares  were  caught  up 
in  the  Wall  Street  crash. 


LONG-TERM  prospects  for 
deep  coal-mining  in  the  UK, 
Involving  8,000  jobs,  look  bleak 
after  the  Government  ruled  out 
Intervention  in  the  coal  market. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 
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20  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 

UBS 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 

UNION  BANK  OF  SWITZERLAND  is  looking  for  a 

German-English  translator 

to  join  its  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  GROUP  IN  ZURICH  C.nnriiH  , „ , , 

English  native  speakers  aeed  ^ukich.  Candidates  should  be 

translator's  degrL  or  equSm  uni!Ln  t *"  eXCe',en‘  kn0W,edBe  °f  German,  a 
number  of  years'  translation  experience  Janv  oflhe  ^U.®llfi?atl°n  and  Preferably  a 
banking,  finance,  investment  insurance  lea  f , h fo,lowing  fields:  economics, 
demands  a quality-driven  team  haseri  8a  ’ advertising,  public  relations.  The  job 
independently  and  to work ! unde' ZJ  PPT  hJ  abi,i.ty  t0  research 
language  tools  and  will  enjoy  develoDinTthe?"^8-68  "’i"  be  * ease  wilh  lhe  latesl 
language  specialists.  The  5do„  oS  vaHeH  6 'f*  in  a 'iVely  team  °f 
investment  and  financial  publications  public  refat™86  lnclud,n8  ec°nomic, 
legal  documents  and  internal  communications  advertising  texts  as  well  as 

Interested  candidates  should  contact: 

applications shoutobesent to  Unlon^ Ba °f th* pos,tlon-  Written 
Personnel  Services,  Konze^naften  n f ®ffSwltze>-Iand,  Rudolf  Roller, 
Switzerland.  Ces*^ Konzernsparten, Bahnhofstrasse  45, 8021  Zurich, 


Ethopla  - Addis  Ababa 

SCF  (UK)  established  lleell  In  Elhiople  In  1973  „ =22.145  p.a. 

developed  a proflramme  embrecln^fte  l^n^T.'0  'hB  teml"8  ““ 
included  child  protection  an<3  child  rights  food  3Br^T  ? 8 J°  devBlopment-  Activities 
food  aid.  agriculture,  education  and  ^heat  "'  ^ *■"**  of 

You  will  have  overall  management  of  all  qc-cu' 
prefect  work,  Including  the  nutritional  Pr8parednea3  and 

responsible  for  discrete  emergency  T *U  f°°d  ^ “«■  and  «■  be 

You  will  ate0  act  as  SCFfc  representative  national  k,  cnT  SCF  **  n0‘ °Para,l°™l- 
fie  nationa!  managemenl  team,  feed  into  SCFfe  r0enclea  and  as  a member  of 

To  meet  the  challenge  or  this  post  vnU  and  ^ at  a»  'avels. 

Esify  Warning  and  Food  Aid  related  emargell^^n  'f™*110"81  lienee  of 
and  negotiator,  you  will  also  have  excellent  flranrw  „ " AWca' M adeP‘  communicator 
and  the  ability  to  lead  and  develop  staff  to  meel  umaJL  pr°fl,!'7”,e  mana90mfln‘  skills 
Ths  post  is  offered  on  a 25  monih  ! proflrammB  objectives. 

Spp  n.  ( u ^moer  1997.  interviews  w/c  15th  December  iBg? 

SCF  aims  ,0  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer 

■^•^Childrent  | 

by  Distance  Education  (Home  Study) 

THE-  IVTUDSIJTI/V.,. I I 
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I Advertisements 

Itisaconcfitionofacceptanceof 

actartisement  orders  that  lhe 
I proprietors  of  Tho  Guardian 
WaeWy  do  not  guarantee  the 
insertion  of  any  particular 
advertisement  on  a specified 
date,  or  at  al,  although  every 
effort  wii  be  made  to  meet  the] 
wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
1 they  do  not  aceept  My  for 
any  bss  or  damage  caused  by  I 
an  enor  or  inaccuracy  n thel  j 
printing  or  non-appearance  of 
any  advertisement.  They  also 
I reserve  the  right  to  classify  j j 
correctly  any  advertisement,  edit 
or  delete  any  objectionable 
wording  or  reject  any! 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertisement  I I 
I is  carefully  checked, 
occasionally  mistakes  do 
occur.  We  therefore  ask 
advertisers  to  assist  us  by 
checking  their  advertisements)  . 
carefully  and  advise  us 
immediately  should  an  error  I r 
occur.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  accept  responsibility  for 
more  than  ONEINCORRECT 
insertion  and  that  no) 
reputation  wfO  be  granted  in  [ 
the  case  of  typographical  or)  I ) 
minor  changes  which  do  not 
affect  the  value  of  the)  J J 
advertisement.  ' I |_ 

^Guardian  I 

Weekly  I 






Unlversl‘Mf^t^^ 

professor  In  the  ■ 
department  of  nursing  M 
education 

(Vacancy  No.  E7NE  5/97) 

The  appointee  will  provide  leadeishlu  m ih.  i 
Nursing  Science  programmes:  S^hlhLSS!S?1,B' 
Science  al  the  undergraduate  anil  aradaatiZ?  ?* 
in  research  and  other  activities  Jthe  D»  J-JIT  .if  p pa!,k*** 

have  a,  least  ele  en  " 

— *-» becn  at  srr 

or  comparable  Institution,  and  an  excellent  SSrfli T 1 
and  publications  In  the  held  ol  nunUng  ^ of  research 

Remuneration  per  annum,  Professor  P108.S40-  PI  17  m 

successful  completion  of  a two  year  contract 
toMulflnd'  qU.0l‘"fi  fh£  VaCancy  numb«  °'*he  post  applied 

^-“^sssssSaf 

““*11  ABHIana 

I ,'  6 . ™bT  referenc«  dl«t  lo  the  University  of  Botswana 

cio3,ns  da,e  p,Mse  n,3ie  thai  wSj 

with  incomplete  Information  will  not  be  acknowledged 
Closing  date.  28  November  1 997. 

A member  of  the  AsinIbIimi  of  Common  with  Uefwnrrtn 


~ Cranfield 

/ UNIVERS1T 

School  of  Managcmer 

OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

Lecturer  in  Service  Operations  Management 
Lecturer  In  Project  Management 

dl1'  exFM,w,’n  «>f  our  ppsl<graduatc  dwree  and 
.iddmnn^i  tri'i™"'  pnvreremw  has  created  the  need  hv 
Id  lfiS  y ‘lpprintmenlh  in  the  areas  of  Service  Oprratws 
achli'v.imnni  Uiwinwei  experience  and  academk 

thL'sz.  innfi.ii  Wl  . -izK1Wn  cun-siderjlion  when  making 

ihliltu  Pptl,,,l,!K'n!s.  ^k‘ prime  rei|uirenH'iits  will,  hnweiix,  bein 
Irurhfn  1 n,®ntAln  crediWIity  in  an  exciting  and  demanding 
ern..r ,1?  t,,,viri,,,nu’1'1  'ogetluT  with  the  drive  and  IniHalfve  to 
generate  new  areas  of  rcscardi  .ind  business  development. 
AppcuntOc-swIII  U- Leveled  to  develop.!  major  area  0/ activity  In 
' nrV2-  ,w  Ht,rviro  ^XTJtiuiw.  an  Interest  In  dkr 
can  ,,rj!aillwll,’,,s  »vnukl  lx-  relevant  Appropriztr 

2S5 "T*  hnve  experience  |M  such  flelJs  as  banking,  hotfh 

f/,sl  l’,r  {"nr  the  Profert  Management  posiHon,  aH 
rwVn^a  iPr^tLHl  '"""WnH-nl  would  be  relevant  but  we  would 
,l“?  1,1  ,lw,r  fn,ni  applicants  with  experience  In  l 
matrix  management  environment. 

l?1Vdl‘b!cT  wNI  haw  11  Unique  opportunity  to  accta 
In  n.tornfe  w ,„a  w,dt‘  ranBtf  ol  ina|or  international  oreanisadwK 
n( ... We  nf  jr  *in  ,?llmclivc  salary  package  depending  on  levd 

I experience  and  academic  achievement. 

SJ2525nfcm»  and  furthar  details  are  avallabla  from  th* 
MK43  Dapart^ient,  Cranfield  University,  Bedford 

^n™*^(5^Hi,LporaDnnBleoranfi8,d-flC-uk 

SSSf SS/fMiona  our  24  hour  Reomltment  line  on 
(01234)  760111  quoting  reference  number  7186B. 

Closing  dale  for  applIoaHons  la  28th  November  1007, 


TEACH  ENGLISH 


WORLDWIDE 


COURSES 


rlnfty  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with  ’ 
no  experience  of  teaching  EngBah.  THnlty  College  Diploma : ■ 
, Pstance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers.  .J  : •' 
. Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  Student^. 
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Mid  Sweden  University 

buiboui  12,000  imdtnii.  and  850  cmploytei,  loured  to  lhe  mid  Sweden  region. 
The  University  with  in  lour  campuse*  Is  iliuaied  In  an  area  which  oiTcrs  an 
excellent  quality  of  life.  The  Post  Graduate  School  of  Electronics  Is  now 
redlining  additional  faculty  members 

Tbr  Information  technology  profile  at  Mid  Sweden  University  is  reflected 
both  by  tu  research  within  electronics,  telecommunication  and  computer 
Klrnce  and  In  the  various  programme!  and  courses  olTered. 

Professor  in  electronics 

particularly  electronics  manufacturing 
Stationed  at : Campus  Ostersund.  Initially  In  Stockholm 
Ref  nr  Dnr  31/0700609 

Professor  in  telecommunication 

particularly  Implementation  of  algorithms  In  telecommunications 
Stationed  at-  Campus  SundsvaJl.  Ref  nr  Dnr  5 1 /9700*  1 1 

Associate  Professors  in  electronics 

particularly  electronics  manufacturing 
Stationed  at:  Campus  Ostersund.  ref  nr  Dnr  3 1 /9700b  1 2 
Stationed  al  KTH/Electrum.  ref  nr  Dnr  3l/9700bl  3 

Associate  Professor  in  electronics 

particularly  electronics  manufacturing 
Stationed  at  Campus  Ostersund.  ref  nr  Dnr  3 1 /9700b  I b 

Associate  Professor  in  telecommunication 

Stationed  at  Lam  pm  Sundsvall.  tef  nr  Dnr  3 1 /9700b  l S 
Associate  Professor  lit  daiacnmrnunicailon  and  computer  networks 
Stationed  at  Campus  Sundsvall,  ref  nr  Dnr  31  /9700b  1 7 
Complete  announcement  at  URL;  www.tte.mh.K/forikarikola/elektKMlk. 
Additional  Information,  Conuct  Head  of  Department  Lennart  Bcrgitrom, 
tel  004660  I4B629,  mobile  0046  10  224101  S,  email: 

lenDart.bergitromta.'ite-mhAe  Application:  Applications  may  be  sent  lo  the 
Regiurar,  Mid  Sweden  University,  S-8SI  70  Sundivall,  Sweden,  no  later 
dun  28  November  1997. 

To  place  your  advertisement 

TEL  +44  (O)  161  834  8086 
Or  FAX  +44  (0)  161  830  4436 

The  Guardian  Weekly, 

164  Deansgate  Manchester 
M60  2RR  England 


MERLIN  Is  a British  medical  charity  which  provides  emergency  medical  care  In 
diBaotar  situations  around  the  world.  MERLIN  1b  a rapidly  expending 
organisation  committed  to  quality  with  a thinking  approach  In  emergency 
inlarventiona  Current  operations  include  Afghanistan,  DRC.  Liberie.  Sierra 
Leone,  Chechnya.  Siberia  and  TefklBtan. 

Medical  and  Non  Medical  Emergency  Pool  Coordinators 
Salary  CESO.OOO 

Largely  field  based,  the  main  responsibilities  Involve  conducting  needs 
assessments  in  new  areas  and  supporting  existing  MERLIN  programmes. 
Medical  Emergency  Pool  Coordinator 
Requirements: 

• Doctor  or  nurea 

• DTM&H,  MPH  or  equivalent  postgraduate  nursing  qualification 

• Minimum  18  months  experience  In  humanitarian  eld  projects  overseas 

Non  Medloal  Emergency  Peel  Coordinator 

Requirements: 

■ Minimum  IB  months  overseas  humanilarlsn  aid  experience  in 
adminl&trotkm/logisUca 

Both  positions  require. 

■ Proven  management  experience 

• Excdienl  report  writing  stob 

• Awareness  ol  socio-political,  humanitarian  and  human  rights  Issues. 

Please  send  comprehensive  CV  quoting  ref.  OU/IO  to:  HR  Dopt,  MERLIN, 
14  David  Mews,  Porter  Bt,  London  W1M  1HW  fax;  0171  4B7  4042  email: 
merlln6gn.Bpc.org 

In  ordei  10  keep  costs  to  e minimum  only  shortlisted  applicants  will  be 
contacted. 
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qJFic  CoCCege  °f  cJSatural  QFierap^ 

IlMinJcU  IvMi 

Tt«  P1u11.-1n.1l  Nni mini  t-iliim  inn  town  u riAUUuiKi  hir  •)(■  >cnr-.  .mil  tin. 
■kViunJ  'll  iiuny  ,'xiiiliiirin  fiiri'pj  unJ  Amain  .1  h.mnp  hiv>i  jmirdiJ  mani 
rtiplumna  in  imyniliun  ol  hiiu.nl,  m jll^i  U.IIH.-  rHlln.nn.. 

OtpliHmi  CiwT>'.f,HN/«ji ( frani-i  urr  ^Jfrtni m.-- 

HOMOEOPATHV 
NIJTN1TION 
IIEK11AL  MEDICINE 
NATUROPATHY 

/i*r  ir  th-fiJlleJ  proifHt  ilia  /i/rflif  f.  of  tin  tin*  H*  V Calf 

THE  COLLEGE  Oh  XAIffi  U.  Till  R-l  i*V 
f.tj  Cutlet  Km  al.  <Vi,r/t-r.  f Vij-.r./A-.  i.7h,tA»v  *■  A-V  V /*  / * 
7c-/.  *-$4  twin  I -tVl  4JH  Fu\  +-UHU  leil  4'H  4fH. 1 


. Creative  Writing,  Freelance  and  News  Journalism 
; Diploma  courses  by  Distance  Learning  or  Tutorials 


GW.  22  Upbrook  Mews,  London  W2  3HG  England 
j Fax:  +44(0)171  708  3780  GW@lBjournalism.com 
' odlqc  1921  76  years  of  teaching  success  1997  abcc 


Eastern  Africa 
Regional  Office 


IUCN 

The  World  Consarvttion  Union 


Technical  Advisor 
District  Environmental  Planning 
Mt  Elgon  Conservation  and  Development  Project, 
Phase  111 

The  Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office  Ol  IUCN  ■ The  World  Conservation 
Union  seeks  to  recruit  a Technical  Advisor.  District  Environmental 
Planning  to  work  with  lhe  Ml  Elgon  Conservation  and  Development 
Project  in  Uganda,  a project  supporting  the  Uganda  Wildlife  Authority 
and  lhe  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  The  project  elms  to  conserve  the 
biodiversity  of  Mt  Elgon  National  Park  and  promote  sustainable 
development  Initiatives  In  communities  edjnconl  to  lhe  National  Pork  to 
alleviate  pressure  on  park  resources. 

The  Technical  Advisor  wall  play  a catalytic  and  facilitating  iota,  bv  placing 
emphasis  on  strengthening  capacity  within  District  Administration  staff, 
to  formulate  and  implement  Sub -county  arid  district  environmental 
plans.  Environmental  plans  will  be  based  on  tiio  stale  of  Iho  district 
iGSGiuce  base,  address  envnonmeninl  degradation  processus,  nni 
introduce  A strategy  for  suslainablo  nalural  resource  use  which 
conserves  lhe  natural  resources  while  addressing  iho  ctevetopmunl 
needs  of  the  District. 

The  candidate  must  have  a retovonl  postgr.iduelo  degree  and  al  toast 
seven  years  relevant  professional  experience.  Ho/she  should  have 

* demonstrated  expertise  and  expenance  in  lend  use  planning, 
natural  resource  assessmenl  and  managemenl , and 
environment  monitoring 

■ demonstrated  expertise  and  experience  in  participatory 
approaches  to  planning 

■ an  understanding  ol  environmental  economics  find  Govommeni 
development  planning 

' demonstrated  ability  lo  idenlitv  Ir.iiping  needs  and  to  plir,  anrl 
trnijlemenl  i>articipatory  l mining  and  extension  jvogian-i 
" t>  •.!  >?i  len  1 1.  <ynr  t iu  i v/.  al  i-m  i sl  ill  s 

* taimliariTy  with  working  «n  rne  do-.-clnpmg  v-.c-n-.l  pmlcni  -r  Ar-i.;  j 

■ demorisirdtad  capacity  to  work  as  pa-1  u n*ni-.io  ■.-«> , •« 

* O'perionceand  skills  m ddlahas"  ruanagemijnl  ar-il  .in.vt-->. 

The  DEPA  is  a two-year  position  based  -ri  Ml  F-Mon  Cvrriorv.r..  r 
and  Dovotofimeni  Project  office  in  Mti.v* 

Aool’canis  should  sond  Jeffers  of  aprfrrn/ion.  <fet,iJc<J  cu"h  v-ra- 
fld.7  /Tames  of  fhree  orefesS'OnaJ  rotere#*.  7tt>t  Rej-na-' 

flepresenfatue,  IUCN  Eastern  Alr<n  Reg-o/iar  O^e.  PO  u-.-  fca.*.-. 
/VarfOUi.  Kenya  >.v  fa*  -52  - 8906 1 5 t-v  5fh  iVuve-rif-e-.  196' 
snoriffsted  •:  and. dales  writ  be  c-jniOL-ied 


CLASSIFIED 

CAR  HIRE 


WINTER  BARGAINS 


A 

ROVER  NISSAN 

ford  FIESTA 

£106 

B 

ford  escort 

ROVER  200 

£140 

C 

ROVER  416  ft  216 

FORD  MONDEO  1.6 

£166 

D FORD  ROVER 

PEUGEOT  1.6  ESTATE  £166 

B FORD  MONDEO  1. 8/2.0  LX 

PEUGEOT  405  1 .0  Q.R  £170 


*216  F ROVER  620  8L1 

»EO  1.6  £166  I 

INCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  RATES 


ONE 

PEUGEOT  106 

VAUXHALL  corsa 

ROVER  200 

PEUGEOT  JW  DIESEL 
TOYOTA  COROLLA  AUTO 
KAflR  200  At/TO 

93  00 

114.00 

146  00 

179.00 

. saftpo. 

274  00 

Ul-P 

469.00 

THItB_ 

FOUR- 

279  00 
: 319.00 

404-00 

49|.0p 

SI 4.00  . 

639  on 

ST  ' 

PEUGEOT  406 

MI1SIBUSH1  CAfUSMA 
PEUGEOT  4 06  AUTO 

194.00- 

209  no 

189.00 

399.00 

582.00 

7S9.00 

IevbT 

EGHT 

PEUGEOT  R06 

TOYOTA  PREVIA  AUTO 

299.00 

349  00 

S88.D0  . 

■ 679.00 

869.00 

94900 

1149.00 

mm 

CALL  OR  PAX  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 
TELj  *44  1794  0308 83  FAX!  *44  1794  B30B84 


PERSONAL  " ; . : - ' 
ATTENTION.  WRljER$ 

JWSM-  International  ; Fiction 
^oiltsi  53.000. Ip  prize  money 
..  P««d)ine:  Dc0.  |3  ‘97^  For 
,;  send  SASE  to:  ‘ 

,i  Int.  Fiction  Contest 

CrtiUve  Writing  Program.  UBC 
““ch  6462,  1866' Main 'Mali  G, 
'■ncouver,  BC,  Canada  V6T 

*41  ; i-  i,  . ( 

OR:  e-mu//.-  prUm9unlxg.ubc.ca  • 
_ %'*vmrti;  aic.  ea/priim f 


')  ■ Locking  fora 

! Head  Chef 

' Must  be  (uty  quallfiBd  h Korean 
cooking. 

'Must  have  ten  yBare  experien^. 
Musi  iFdarstand  end  communioala 

■ Korean  Unguage. 

! Basle  salary  of  EBOO^XJ  P-C.M-,  . 

. pteaao  contact  ^ ..  \ 

MrChea 

;ssafflsaws« 

- Tel!  0171-734-6220 


■ 10%  ElauMt  on  Published  Tarifl  ■ E*HaH  address. 

. ■ 8p«rti  mi  QlmtB  dms  available  il  Healhmw  and  Gtfwtck. 

■ Raw  tHnUoHl  Value  Club  Card  available  bom  01/04/97. 

■ Prices  soil  horn  £96  per  week  (Inc.  ol  COW  and  VAT). 

Call,  write,  (u  or  e-mail  us  now  quoting  (GWY) 

Wt+44  1494  443111 0 
Put  +44  1494  474732 

E-maih  davkbOthft1ty£aidi 

risttn  Car  Reetri.  the  afiCeBt8wua.iWw*n  Boat  WflkWyiaaitiA  Bucks.  HP13  50T 


15%  DISCOUNT 

BOOK  & FULLY  PRE-RAY  YOUR  NOVEMBER.  DECEMBER  OR 

January  hire  by  30th  November  (997  and  receive  15% 

DISCOUNT  ON  OUp  ALREADY  COMPEHTiVE  PRICES 

FREE  PERSONAL  MEET  ‘N1  GREET  SERVICE 
. . MARTINS  SELFDRIVE  . 

BA8ING8TOKE,  UK 
PLEASE  NOTE  NEW  NUMBERS 

TEL  +44  1266867100 
FAX: +44  1258867001 
W^ihtlpYAwVw.bbl.co.uk/rnartine 
EmaUigdwkCmart  Bd.demcxi.co.uk 
1 ePpItoabte  lb  Haalhrow.  Qatwtok.  Manchester  4 Southampton  Akppria 

On  9ih  November  1997 

TfcOuanffim.  ... 

will  be  pubiWIng  an 

ihtehiatidnaf  Schools  arid  Col  Mg*  Feature, 

To  advertise 

■ Mt  00 44  1(1908  381 0 (ax)  00 44 1 81  830j.443B  . 
email:  w8BklyadsOguardian.oo.uk 


Going ...  — ~ 

Going...  -=/ 

Gone!— | 

With  prices  starting  from  under 
£13.00  a day  fully  inclusive,  none 
of  our  cars  will  be  hanging  around! 


HROBIM 

CAR  RENTAL  I 


Out  of  Print  books, 
Enslishand  U.S  ,, 

Found  upd.  sect 
wor|cfur|Je.  A 
Helpful  Mil 
efficient  - service 
with  na-rmrch  f«4i 
and  bo  obligation. 
Write  .ft*  or  pliuM 
with  ynur  wui|s.  , 
Caroline  Hartley  Booluearch. 

2 lloole  Strtet, 
Chesterfield,  England  Sll  OAK 
’ftWaxi+44  1246558481,  • 
enill!  101 707^5*  Com  puMrve.twn 


u 

KazaLE+n 

■M:  trrTi-  ■ 


CAR  HIRE  1 


Hiring  a car  In  /L-JV 
the  UK  this 

OUR. PRICES  WILL 

NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unfimhad  mileage'  meat  A 
greet  af  Menchaitnr/Landon ' 

, £99  p-  , 

New  Carsfufty  inchisfvn  t 

TfeL:  +44' 1483  B6D046  : 
PAXi  +44  1463  860187 
enuHnsd-eeuntyairtint+rn+t^Qin. 


ihJt958’  Sritain  9ave  Christmas  Islanders  a present 
that  would  last  a lifetime,  Barry  Hugill  reports 

Poisoned  legacy 


rHE  TOURIST  clothes  gave 
her  away.  If  the  elderly  white 
woman  squatting  in  the  ceti- 
flie  Palm  1,ul  had  worn  a sim- 
ple black  dress  and  a wide-brimmed 
hat  she  could  have  passed  for  one  of 
the  missionaries  who  landed  in  1857 

mol  BibJe?  and  pr«yers-  But  its 
1997.  and  Jess  Munn  is  not  a mis- 

sionary.  And  in  any  case,  the  family 
she  is  talking  to  declared  for  Jesus 
many  yeare  ago,  living,  as  they  do 
m the  Republic  of  Kiribati,  the  most 
devout  Christian  nation  on  Earth. 

| . Few  have  heard  of  Kiribati  (part  of 
I were  11, e Gilbert  and  Ellice  fo. 

iantlsj,  and  even  fewer  know  how  to 
pronounce  it.  ft  was  two  days  before 
Mrs  Munn  realised  she  was  in  Kih- 
nn-bahss:  on  an  island  she’d  always 
known  as  Christmas  Island  (now  Kir- 
lumati),  the  largest  of  a scattered 
greup  in  the  Central  Pacific  granted 
independence  by  the  British  in  1979 
recovered'1  by  Captain  Cook  on 
Christmas  Eve  1777.  it  lies  two  do- 
grees  north  of  the  equator,  4.800km 
miles  from  California,  6.500km  from 
Australia.  Cook  thought  it  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  but  he  was  wrong 
and  it  became  the  remotest  outpost 
of  the  Empire,  a fearsome  place 
hoW?  ,emperature  rarely  falls 

50CduH^,htcXUandCa"ri8etO 

bought  Christianity  to 
ronbati  nnd  a century  later  de- 
Hvereri  another  present:  a series  of 
H-bomb  tests  — witli  awfol  conse- 
quences for  a local  people  who  have 
never  been  to  war  and,  to  this  day 
never  had  an  army. 

Although  not  a missionary,  Mrs 

nf run  av.pi,^mage.  An  Elder 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  she  ar- 
rived  here  last  week  to  retrace  the 
steps  of  her  husband,  who  died  of 
leukaemia  two  years  ago.  Pftij 
Munn  was  a soldier  in  1958  and  wit- 
nessed  the  giant  mushroom  cloud 

by  hiaoffjcers™  °rdere<l  lo  watch  i[ 

M unn  was  not  alone.  In  all  12  000 
men,  mostly  conscripts,  w^re'ex- 

Phri?,  rfdioa?ive  fe11-01*  «n  the 

™5“B  Slflnd  tests*  Up  to  60  Per 
cent  of  those  troops  suffered  illness 
as  a consequence.  Many  have  died 
some  in  the  most  horrible  drS 
IS,!0  l,lis  day>  their  sons  and 
fS?*"  ■«  P^e  to  genetic  dis- 
orders. Munn  and  his  comrades 

parade  on  the  beach 
as  the  bombs  went  off.  The  troons 

for^h  di  'n  standard  ^ray  gear 
?2h!!*  tr°P,C9,  sJlIrt  and  aborts, 

.Wh  m g°^,  es  or  Protective  cloth- 

&&££  — 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  troons 
were  Utere.  fa  factl  you  CQuIfj  ^ 

SjJfUn“  Was  n,urderetI  by  the 
Bnbsh  government  Classified  docu- 

E2£,  nnfr  .ed,at:  the 

?ffice  1,1  London  make  it 
dear  that  one  puipose  of  the  tests 
was  to  ascertain  the  effect  ofradia- 
yjf  soltbers.  His  widow  still  finds 
« to  talk  about  “He  died  a 
bitter  and  angry  man.”  she  says,  her 
head  shaking,  still  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  anyone  could  allow  such 
an  experiment  to  be  conducted 
Munn  would  not  talk  to  his  wife 
about  the  teats  but  frequently  spqke 
about  the  islanders.  Mrs  Munn  ar 
nved  on  Kiribati  armed  with  a 
photograph  of  a woman  called  Nemi 
clutching  a child  to  her  breast. 

Munn  took  the  picture  in  the  fifties 
and  on  the  plane  descending  to  the 
Huy  landing  strip  his  wife  holds  it  In 


her  hand,  confident  its  subjects  will 
oe  found.  And  so  it  was  that  the  64- 
*«  officer 

East  Kilbride.  near  Glasgow,  found 
herself  squatting  In  a palm  hut, 
thousands  of  kilometres  and  a hun- 
dred years  from  anything  she  had 

ever  experienced. 

Klritlmati  has  no  television,  no 
newspapers,  nor  radio.  But  news 
spreads  rapidly  and  Nemi  was  soon 
tracked  down.  She  is  old  now,  her 
husband  even  older.  The  two  sit  on 
the  floor,  stiff-backed,  bemused  by 
the  arrival  of  the  white  woman  in 
ner  strange  European  clothes.  The 
photograph  of  Nemi  is  produced 
and  slowly  they  comprehend.  A 
neighbour  translates  Mrs  Munn’s 
explanation  and  soon  there  isn’t  a 
dry  eye  in  the  hut. 

Speaking  through  an  interpreter  is 
never  easy,  but  Mrs  Munn  does  her 
best.  As  she  tells  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  one  wonders  if  she  will  be 
able  to  continue.  It's  hesitant,  stilted 
painful  to  watch.  Finding  Nemi  is  part 
of  the  process  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  death.  What  ought  to  be  pri- 
vate has  become  public.  Neml’s  hus- 
band  has  only  one  leg,  his  hands  are 
crippled  by  arthritis  and  he  winces 
as  his  visitor  shakes  hands.  As  Mrs 
Munn  talks  haltingly  to  the  couple 
giant  crabs  scuttle  back  and  forth 
and  hundreds  of  ferocious-looking 
dragonflies  hover.  It  is  unbearably 
hot  and  the  mosquitoes  are  biting. 
The  villagers  gather  round  to  gawp 
At  one  point,  a middle-aged 
woman  emerges  from  the  crowd  — 
she  is  the  child  in  the  photograph. 
HeJ  father  speaks,  gestures  to  her 
and  she  goes  away,  to  reappear  with 
a necklace  of  local  stones  for  the 
honoured  guest.  Mrs  Munn  bursts 
mto  tears,  it’s  a while  before  the 
guest  regains  her  composure*  “It's 
so  hard  to  say  what  I feel.  Nemi  was 
in  tears  and  she  thanked  me  for 
coming  to  see  her.  And  they  are  so 

rif  S!"-  !,expected  poverty  but 
not  like  this.  I feel  so  humble " * 

1 ravelling  with  Mrs  Munn  Is 
“ Swrt-  Ken  McGinley  is  59 
nnd  has  been  unable  to  work  since 
1973  ~ made  sick,  lie  believes,  by 

Si6**  JS®!1,  He  wltnessed  die 

tests  and  his  face  is  scarred  by  the 
blisters  that  erupted  days  after  the 

®J',!°hs,0.n-  UJ8  many  test  “veter- 
ans he  is  sterile. 

He  takes  Mrs  Munn  to  the  spot 
hland  Mu™  were  forced  to 
a ^rious  day,  April 

teach5^  WeTe  toId  t0  sit  on  tfle 
oeach  and  a voice  came  from  the 

^nr»°y  Three. . .TVo . . . One . . . 

f£>‘  Cover  your  eyes.’  I had  my 

back  toT?  bt°  **  flnd 

Pack  to  the  area  where  the  bomb 

mv  hnSrf  6 t0  5®  8tra«ht  trough 

my  hands  — the  veins,  the  blood 
and  worst  of  all  I could  see  the  flesh 
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'Can  we  no  longer  bear  the  naked  truth? 


Off  the  beach,  two  IHiti. 
risking  from  the  ion  Jr*1 
bulldozer.  The  few  SLf.! 
tirnall  show,  IropiSf' 

S™0*™1'  "wIV  a went  custody  case 
in  Britain  has  highlighted 
leave  it  like tfcp ^culture  of  suspicion 
ers,  woS  m’StSk1"  aound  nudity  in  the  family. 
21s1*"  hr  Maureen  Freely  is 

qtiirk  of  shocked  by  the  puritanism 

11k-  first  pi**  on 
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,i,„  r lunoatitf- 

the  first  place  on  Earth  to  * 

January  I,  2000.  The  poto^t 
tuunsm  id  «ku!» Journal 


0ne°fa  -He,  of  Pacific  nuefear  te8ta 


itseE  Tliere  was  a scorching  pain 
and  I screamed.  ’Look  at  the  bomb 
now;  ordered  the  voice  on  the  PA  ” 

dfly8  feter.  the  blisters 
started  to  appear  on  his  face.  hands 
and  neck:  lus  leg  became  numb. 
The  army  doctor  told  him  not  to 
worry.  Ginger  Redman,  Mr  McGin- 
leys  mate,  was  probably  told  the 

SS*  A fjT  da/8  after  the  blast. 
Redman  died  — the  cause  of  his 
death  was  "unknown". 

. J1"  Mrs  Munn  says 

how  she  felt  that  Phil  was  “with  her" 
as  she  had  stood  on  the  beach  in  the 
afternoon.  “I  know  he  was  there.  He 
was  talking,  telling  me  I had  done 

com,ng- Hp  sM’ 

IfiSj?  ™jl9on  she  has  come  to 
Kiritimati  is  to  Bee  if  the  islanders 
suffered  In  the  way  the  troops  did. 

Mr  McGin^  H-avei 
round,  ft  becomes  apparent  there 

WtVT?  ,°Ld  people  on  the  is- 

land. The  local  doctor  confirms  this 

mJLef7  people.  he  says,  live 

mwe  than  a few  years  beyond  50. 

mini  aTe«ICamade  was  d,e  chief 
medical  officer  for  Kiribati.  He  is  now 

S5w°rtF  doctor;  ministering  to  all 
3^000  islanders.  It  Is  a hopeless  task. 
Walking  round  the  local  “hospital’’, 
Mrs  Munn  is  staggered:  Tve  got 
more  medicine  in  my  bathroom  cup- 

SfoSn  T16  d(S°'r  is  one  of  toe  few 

old  people  on  Klntunati.  "We  do  the 
best  we  can,  given  our  resources  ” If 
he  has  aqy  resources.  It  Is  not  clear 


what  they  mv.  The  Imsjiilnl.  he  says 
does  not  even  have  plasiers. 

He  tells  of  a patient  in  her  teens 
who  died  recently  of  leukaemia.  Her 
parents  were  on  Christmas  island  at 
the  lime  of  Hie  tests.  Or  course,  lie 
suspects  the  obvious  but  lie  shrugs 
his  shoulders.  Kiribati  lacks  the 
technology  to  do  the  necessary 
tests.  If  a patient  has  cancer  . . . 
W f *?t s lhc  end,”  he  explains. 

un  s 15  3 S°l,,llry  wiriiout  records. 
When  people  die  there  are  no  in- 
quests, no  certificates.  Dr  Kamatic 
hns  only  been  here  a short  while. 

fL  . r cyidcncp  he  has  about  Hie 
effect  of  the  bombs  is  anecdotal: 
O der  pcopk*  tell  me  stories.  Rndlo- 
nclive  faJloul  iscnreinogenic.  Peoiilr 
living  here  have  reason  lo  be  scared. 


Because  of  drought,  wells  W n 
Jo  be  sunk  and  sticky  black  nuk 
lias  been  found  on  lop  of  the 
table.  Derelict  and  dangerous? 
janks  stand  abandoned;  sbfci 
lot-ks,  liquid  gas  cylinder?-,, 
still  charged  with  gas.  This boriV 
on  criminal  negligence.  Me- 
lagged  boilers,  old  buses,  buDd 
rubble  and  two  large  transform 
hxlrenicly  toxic  carcinogens. 

1 lie  British  should  remove  it’ 
The  debris  is  ugly,  but  t 
wm-se.  it  is  toxic.  At  besuhe*-- 
supply  is  being  conlaminat«l: 
lieavy  metal  poisoning.  At  worn 
contains  radiation.  Mrs  MunnL 
two  questions:  “Why  did  wet: 
behind  so  much  expensive  mat 
cry?  Wliat  were  we  frightened  of 


RITISH  judges  can  be  disap- 


, « -.  -™»  J1IC  poiawi  I I nuifcw*  ■“  “—T 

tuunsm  is  obvious  and  the  Ri-  /“S  piwing.  says  Duly  Justice 
government  is  eager  to  L*  Buller-Sloss.  but  they  should 
must  of  it.  But  shortage oW  iu*vcr  lx-  shocked.  That  was  where 
poor  sanitation  are  major  okii  Judge  James  Wignmre  got  it  wrong 
Hie  new  sewage  system  iso*  al  3 custody  hearing  last  June,  when 

development.  They  have predi--  he  divided  in  favour  of  the  father 
report  for  the  Kiribati  covenr  Mu*  ll,e  nurtlte-r  had  allowed 
f hat  makes  frightening  readbw.  dnir  nine-year-old  sou  and  six-year- 
The  British  have  left  i old  daughter  to  spend  five  minutes 
-f  resting  drums  and  jerry  camf  'ni  lhe  bnth  with  ,1L‘r  fiance.  Al- 
produce  tliin  layers  of  biturneot  lll0Mgil  he  did  cnncede  that  the  two 
seepage  ...  As  you  travel,  wi  rqnbales  lmd  made  a promise  in 
cover  more  rusting  drums,  -l-  S001* 111111  never'  ever' t0  do  suc1t  a 
doned  cars,  tmeks  and  butefMd  thing  again,  he  still  saw  fit  to 
mnark  that  he  had  known  children 
to  be  taken  into  care  for  less,  and 
that  he  found  the  attitude  of  social 
services  “startling'1. 

Lady  Justice  Buller-Sloss  took 
him  to  task  for  these  remarks  when 
she  ovcrturnt?d  his  decision  last 
month  and  ordered  a new  custody 
hearing.  “The  judge  appears  to  have 
allowed  his  instinctive  reaction  of 
the  uninhibited  behaviour  of  this 
couple  . . . lo  override  everything 
else  in  this  case,"  she  said.  "He  was 
plainly  wrong.  These  are  perfectly 
decent,  respectable  people.  They 
may  have  been  unwise,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  the  children 
were  at  any  risk  of  abuse." 

She  went  on  to  say  that  in  a 
‘happy,  well-run  family,  how  mem- 
bers behave  in  the  privacy  of  their 
'"i  home  is  their  business  and  no 
...  else’s”.  Does  that  mean  it’s  safe 
to  get  back  into  the  bath?  Not  quite. 
She  went  on  to  say  that  although 
she  did  not  doubt  this  couple's 
■innocence",  they  may  have  been 
‘careless  and  indiscreet”. 


David  Yeefing  is  the  Kiribati  c:J  M behave  ln,  privacy  of  t 
eminent  representative  on  the:-  llieir  business  and 

land.  He,  and  the  government,  ik:  1 nneelses  * Dnps  ,hal  niea[‘ lts  s 
a difficult  position.  Kiribati  is  etar: 
ingly  poor  and  cannot  afford  to  p 
potential  aid  donors.  Mr  Yrefci 
tries  to  be  diplomatic.*  “Many  pa? 
complain  of  illness.  We  haveasb 
1 he  aid  agencies  lo  test  for  radafe 


4T  THIS  puini,  (he  doctor 
changes  the  subject.  He 
talks  about  the  tonnes  of 
equipment  the  British  left  behind 
here.  After  a jxiiisc,  he  presents, 
calmly  and  malter-of-factly,  a hypo- 
thesis. Suppose  they  left  it  here  be- 
cause it  was  radioactive? 

Scots  went  searching  for 
he  debris.  It’s  not  hard  to  find.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  hide  it;  if  one 
didn't  know  otherwise  one  would 
have  thought  the  army  was  in  retreat, 
abandoning  all  in  order  to  escape.  By 
a lagoon,  there  are  hundreds  of  oil 
barrels  and  Mrs  Munn  goes  to  in- 
vestigate. She  quickly  retreats  — a 
colony  of  rats  has  made  them  home. 


mil  tun  Jiyi.-IK.-R.TJ  IU  inn  IUI  ..  r.  V „ , , f I -I 

I don’t  want  to  blame  the  British  ^ treal,nc”!  of 

they  thought  they  owned  the  IsU  ” ,hc  ft‘w  V™*  u,ls  moan? 
— ■-  lP“  everyone  has  lo  be  more  sensi- 

live  about  matters  such  ns  nudity  in 
the  home  and  even  on  the  bench. 
And  the  people  who  have  to  be  most 
circumspect  are  new  partners. 

Which  sounds  like  very  sensible 
advice.  What  exactly  does  it  mean. 


Mrs  Munn  says  how  she  felt  that  her 
husband  Phil  was  ‘with  her’ 
as  she  had  stood  on  the  beach 
in  the  afternoon.  V know  he  was 
there.  He  was  talking,  telling 
me  I had  done  the  right  thing  in 
coming.  He  said, u Well  done,  hen.  ” • 


i will  i Winn  io  umme  me  unusuw 
they  thought  they  owned  tlie!& 
They  carried  out  tlie  tests,  tf« 
abandoned  die  rubbish.  Manyfc 
lies  believe  it  has  caused  the  dai 
of  fathers  mid  mothers.  But  rate' 
have  the  recoids  to  prove  it  Wed 
afford  to  dean  up  ourselves-  ^ 
British  should  accept  respond^' 
Em*  seven  days  the  two  visStf 
were  treated  like  royalty.  Hoc® 
were  opened  and  meals  prsp^ 
Only  towards  the  end  did  to 
realise  the  sacrifice  Involved,  All? 
best  of  times  Mritimali  haj  1# 
food.  There  is  no  starvation  b«**: 
of  the  ocean  and  the  fish,  tot 
and  vegetables  are  scarce. 
rice  is  the  staple  diet,  but  lastw* 
the  rice  was  running  out. 
lagers  were  happy  to  share  w*r 
little  they  had  with  foreigners  - J 
Defenders  pf  Britain’s  cos» 
heritage  point  to.  the  roads, 
pitals,  the  schools  that  the 
brought  The  troops  did  buw 
here,  but  that  was  the  extent®*1 
Kiritimati  has  but  two 
British  rule  — Christianity  and  ^ 
ation.  Evidence  of  thf  forintf 
abundant,  to  prove  the  effecU^r' 
latter  Is  mbre  difficult  Or  » 

Island  ,has‘  few  visitors  and  w? 
just  one  "tourist  attraction-, 
proudly)  a few  hlindrea  nw1 
tlie  bcean:  a seven-headed 


uie  ocean:  a seven-ncaucu, 
only  onoln  thewdrld.fttoiajjj 

Eosed  to  hpve  one  neaafjj^ 
now  the  scientific  term  -f* ^ 
asks  an  Australian  /.aid  • 
‘Mutation." — THtObteneT;^ 


VP 


»-&* : 


, iimj 

careless  and  indiscreet' 

Society  has  become  more  eon- 
rerned  about  the  treatment  of  cliil- 


Splashing  out:  Fun  at  bathtime  could  become  a thing  of  tlie  past 

though?  How  does  it  translate  into  I dressed?”  So  far.  I have  not  had  to 

real  life?  Two  things  worry  me.  One  1 * u“‘u: — *-,l~ — 1 

is  this  generous  offer  of  privacy  to 
all  families  that  flre  happy  and  well- 
run  — but,  by  implication,  not  to 
any  family  that  lends  to  chaos  or  is 
in  any  way  troubled. 

What  are  tlie  criteria  here?  And 
who  is  the  judge?  For  example,  I 
think  my  own  family  is  as  happy  and 
as  well-run  as  any  could  be,  given 
the  circumstances  under  which  we 
operate.  But  I am  aware  that  many 
people  out  there  would  put  it  into 
the  unhappy,  chaotic  category  sim- 
ply because  it  includes  two  sets  of 
children  from  previous  marriages, 
plus  another  two  younger  children 
born  out  of  wedlock.  And  so  I take 
care,  just  as  Lady  Justice  Butler- 
Sloss  advises. 

When  tlie  older  children  are  in 
the  house,  1 am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  anything  I do  could  get  re- 
ported back  to  their  other  parent, 
taken  out  of  context  and  even  end 
up  in  court.  I never  run  the  bath 
without  thinking:  "Let’s  see.  who’s 
here  today?  Is  it  going  to  be  enough 
to  lock  tlie  door,  or  should  I make 
sure  I ain  seen  to  lock  die  door?  Will 
the  towel  to  hand  make  me  ’decent’ 
enough  when  I walk  back  to  the 
bedroom,  or  should  I be  folly 


uivascuJ  vju  1 nave  iiui  1 

resort  tu  bathing  fully  clothed. 

I am  fortunate  in  that  both  o!  the 
other  parents  are  sensible-  people 
who  would  not  jump  tu  suspicious 
conclusions  without  goml  cause.  On 
the  other  hand.  1 cannot  forget  dial 
one  of  them  look  a child  to  a doctor 
to  discuss  a problem  with  balance 
(after  the  child  had  been  seen 
falling  over  in  the  school  play- 
ground). Tlie  first  thing  the  ductor 
asked,  when  she  saw  the  bruises  on 
the  child’s  legs,  was:  “Tell  me.  when 
you  stay  at  your  other  house,  do 
they  beat  you?" 

A NYONE  who  has  been  the 
/ \ object  even  of  informal  ques- 
/ 1 tinning  will  know  that  once 

the  suspicion  is  planted  in  some- 
one’s head,  it’s  very  hard  to  talk 
them  out  of  it.  That’s  why  1 put  so 
much  effort  into  suspicion  preven- 
tion. But  here  we  come  to  the  other 
worrying  thing  Lady  Justice  Butler- 
Sloss  said  — about  standards  and 
attitudes  around  children  having 
changed  over  the  past  few  years. 

She  is  right,  of  course.  Wliat  was 
perfectly  all  light  five  years  ago 
could  well  land  you  in  court  tomor- 
row. I had  a nasty  jolt  last  autumn 
when,  just  after  I had  taken  a roll  of 


PHOTOGRAPH-  JOHN  HARRIS 

holiday  film  lo  be  developed.  I re- 
membered that  it  contained  not  one, 
but  iwn  photographs  of  my  then 
three-  and  four-year-old  daughters 
naked  in  n Greek  garden. 

Tlx-  circumstances  were,  as  they 
say.  innocent*,  wc-  bad  just  come- 
back from  the  beach,  they  had  just 
had  an  outdoor  shower — in  front  of 
many  Greeks  who.  like  me.  didn’t 
think  anything  of  it.  because  it’s  per- 
fectly acceptable  there  for  little-  ones 
to  go  without  swimming  costumes. 
Now  suddenly  1 was  thinking  about 
what  the  TV  newscaster  Julia 
Somerville  and  her  partner  went 
through  over  similar  photographs. 

As  it  happened,  nothing  hap- 
pened. But  when  1 picked  up  the  pic- 
tures, I looked  at  them  in  a way  that 
was  not  at  all  innocent.  Instead  of 
admiring  their  little  shapes,  their 
tan  marks  and  smiles,  1 was  anx- 
iously checking  their  genitals,  and 
noticing  with  embarrassment  that, 
in  one  picture,  one  child  had  her 
hands  cupped  in  a way  that  drew 
attention  to  them. 

I'll  be  more  cautious  in  future.  But 
what  about  my  wicked  past?  Are  our 
new  standards  of  suspicion  retro- 
active? If  they  are,  I'd  better  start 
burning  my  photo  albums.  They 
contain  18  years'  worth  of  beach  and 


bath  nudity,  not  just  of  my  own  chil- 
dren, but  also  of  friends’  children. 

Should  I be  worried?  Carolyn 
Douglas,  a family  therapist  who  is 
the  founding  director  of  Exploring 
Parenthood,  assures  me  that  I'm  tak- 
ing my  new  awareness  too  literally. 
Good  parental  judgment,  she  says,  is 
never  one-sided.  “It’s  living  on  a bal- 
anced edge,"  she  explains.  "One’s 
picking  one’s  way  along  a track, 
looking  down  one  side,  and  saying, 
oh  no,  I don't  want  that,  nnd  then 
looking  down  tlie  oilier  side,  and 
saying,  no.  1 don’L  want  that  cither. 

'The  requirement  for  parents  is 
tliat  they  si  mu  Id  not  sexually  dis- 
tress children.”  Equally,  they  should 
not  make  them  feel  ashamed  uf  their 
bodies.  Inevitably,  some  parents 
would  make  mistakes,  1ml  it  was 
enough  if  they  learned  from  Mk-iii. 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  parents  in 
adapt  such  a happy -go  lucky  up 
preach  in  the  present  climate?  Our 
suspicions  about  abuse  these  days 
know  no  hounds.  I wen  if  one  ac- 
cepts a particular  photograph  «f  a 
child  in  a hath  is  "decent  and  re- 
spectable*’ and  therefore  “innocent -\ 
there  remains  the  worry  about  wliat 
the  “wrong  sort  of  person"  might  do 
"if  he  got  his  hands"  on  the  negative. 

Even  if  judges  and  lady  justices 
agree  that  a five-miiiuli*  bath  with 
mother’s  boyfriend  does  not  equal 
abuse,  there's  still,  says  Tiffany 
Jenkins,  ol  Families  for  Freedom, 
‘that  element  of  doubt.  Still  tlu-yrc 
implying  that  these  pi-opU  were  a 
little  hit  inmisc."  The  moment  you 
draw  a line,  and  say.  it's  probably  all 
right  because  lln-sc-  are  decent  peo- 
ple. you're  assuming,  and  without 
waiting  for  proof.  1 licit  “du*iv\  a 
large  minority  of  parents  wandering 
around  indecently”.  Yrnfiv  •■iieour 
aging  parents  to  ask  themselves 
consiniuly  if  they  could  he.  could 
have  been,  might  one  day  become, 
that  sort  of  person.  And  it  is  tliat,  as 
much  as  real  abuse,  that  makes  the 
innocent  gaze  close  lo  impossible 
these  days.  Our  new  awareness, 
Jenkins  says,  “assumes  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  belongs  to  an  abuser”. 

We  are  not  making  the  world  safer 
by  pandering  to  bogymen.  SVe  are 
just  focusing  on  genital  sexuality  at 
tlie  expense*  of  sensuality  and  tender- 
ness. We  are  falling  back  on  to  our 
old  puritanical  ideas  alxml  die  hotly 
as  tlie  source  of  ail  evil,  and  we  art- 
setting  up  walls  between  ourselves 
and  our  children  that  the  Victorians 
would  have  found . . . yes,  f think  the 
word  I'm  looking  for  is  shocking. 


Daloni  Carlisle  meets  theiwoman  who  convinced  a 
Japanese  business  that  fair  trade  can  benefit  everyone 

Equal  to  the  challenge 

that  could  turn  out  1,000  a 
month.  They  we^e  given  28  days 
to  deliver.  They  did  It. 

' The  story  is  typical  of  Di  Vita's 
unconventional  approach  to 
business.  She  set  up  the  charity 
TYade  Plus 'Aid  and  its  associ- 
ated trading  arm  in  1902  after 
witnessing  an  impending  famine  - 
caused  fey  drought  In  northern 
Ghana,  whefe  she  waB  on  holi- 
day. ‘You  Bee  people  with  noth- 
! ing  to  plant,  you  kiioW  they  are 
feeing  famine,  and  yoqr  fevel  of  . 

1 what’s  possible  and  what’s  not 
j disappears,.!  hacl  ^$00  ^ 

| [$1,300]  In  my  pocket  and  I 
! knew  I had  to  turn  that  into  tlie 

! £30,000  they  needed  to  buy 
: seed  fold  oo  it  fast.11 

i S61  she  ai^d  theifo  WlHit they  ■ 

: could, that  Bhe  couldseU.  ■ . 

■ life  aifewer  became  the  fesniott  . . 
Item  of  jfofellery  that  year  -r*  . ' . 


M#H£N Charlotte  di  Vita  first 
j * sold  fair  trade  goods  to  a 
Japanese  mall  order  company.  It 
Waa  almost  a disaster.  Their  . 
c“|aPuter  told  them  they  could 
shift  1,000  of  the  hand-crafted 
Pendants  she  was  offering;  their 
customers  ordered  13,000.  ' 
Summoned  to  the  Kobe  HQ  to 
!*Plain,  she  told  them:  “You  pht 
into  your  computer  that  It’s  a 
wiree-inch  pendant  with  a certain 
JJ8!*  Jut  it’s  not  programmed  In 
^at  there  is  a fair  trade  aspect, 
where  people  are  being  given  em- 
E>«*  *n  a very  poor  area  and 
f*  “te  profits  are  going  to  pay  , 
agricultural  improvement.’’. 
Jhe  suggested  that  they  diversi-  '. , 
aea  to  build  on  ^ this  goodwill.' . . 

f^Pany  agreed.  But  that'1 
. „ ^her  wlth  the  problem  pf  . ' 
S^al^OOqextropfoi.  ;., 
J^htafrom  a workshop  irt  Ghalia . 


carved  wooden  figures  sold  as 
pendants.  They  sold  out  in 
Camden  Market,  London,  and  the 
farmers  couldn't  supply  enough 
to  meet  toe  demand.  So  she 
moved  fee  operation  to  the  larger 
cities  of  Kuniasl  and  Accra.  They  , 
now  make  $400,000  a year  each 
and  trade  independently. 

She  ploughed  back  the  profits 
into  Baiyku  West,  fee  foea  she 
had  first  set  out  to  help,  working 
with  toe  development  charity 
ActionAid.  Farmers  In  the  area 
now  hove  a community  seed 
bank,  which  loans  (hem  seeds  for 
a season.  They  reply  It  with  seed 
generated  through  that  year’s  bar-. 
, vest  TheySfo' begun  dry-season 
cropping,  soil  foinjposting,  tree  . 
plantingaiid  stone  bun  ding— 
building  a ring  of  gtpnes  around  ' 
fields  so  that  rainwater  stays  in 
the  fieldb  rather  than  running  off. 
The  women  haVe  Started  a collec- 
tive farm  to  grow  cotfen,  which  * . 
they  pay  lOcal  Weavers  to  make  . 

: into  fabrics  'that  are  Sold  locally,  . 

The  htpftfe  have  also  been 
used  to  bulld  a school  for  shep: 
herd  children,  who  Were  missing 


out  on  education  because  they 
spent  all  day  tending  livestock. 

Di  Vita  paid  for  the  materials; 
the  community  built  it. 

Always  putting  money’  into 
existing  projects  where  crafts- 
people were  paid  a fair  wage  for  ' 
environmentally  sustainable 
work,  she  now  supports  18  pro- 
ducers across  three  continents,  . 
employing  295  people  — - who  lii  | 
turn  support  1,475  family  mem- 
bers. The  profits  are  used  to  Help 
communities  help  themselves. 

Having  established  links  witli 
300  traders  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  she  decided  not  to 
expand  her  empire  but  to  put 
traders  in  developing  countries 
in  dl  rcct  contact  with  Western 
markets  and  let  them  get  on  witli 
It.  “I  figure  they  don’t  need  me 
any'  more,  and  1 don’t  want  thfe 
organisation  to  grow;  I don't 
want  to  be  responsible  for. all’ the 
jobB  here,4*  So  foiecahcent&ted 
on  devejfoplng  nety  jmdrkets.  . 

Trade  ‘Plus  Aid  is  not  life  only, 
player  Ip, the  fair  trade  market,' 
which  started  in  fee  1970s 'and  ' 
Is  now  worth  an.  estimated  $70  ' ‘ 


million  in  Europe  and  toe  US. 

Oxfam  and  Traidcraft  domi- 
nate the  alternative  trading  mar- 
ket in  the  UK.  The  UK  market  is 
shifting,  with  more  emphasis  on 
quality  and  increasing  avfo  lability 
of  food  for  which  producers  are 
guaranteed  a fair  price  for  their 
crops.  “People  will  pay  more  for 
sometiilng  they  wont  that  is  ethl-  ' 
catty  produced,"  says  Rachel 
Wish  aw,  Oxfam ’s  fair  trade 
adviser,  "but  they  Won't  pay  for 
something  they  don’t  want  or  that 
is  not  good  quality.’’ 

. Meanwhile  Charlotte  dl  Vita  is . 
In  the  process  of  putting  traders 
in  developing  countries  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Japanese,  who 
"find  it  very  hard  to  understand , 
that  1 want  to  gjve  away  my  sup- 
plier base. 

^Pcpple  al8p  find  It  very  finrd 
to  understand  what  Tfade. Plus. 
Aid  hi  about.  Itta  Is  ndt  purely 
charity,  not  purely  bu  si-  . 

ness  either.  jVty  focus  is  no  t oh 
raising  money  for  aid.  blit  on 
getting  people  emplttynient  ahd 
training  in  business  so  that  they 
can  become1  scif-sufficleht.” 


!::*!. 


Letter  from  East  Timor  Mark  H^rii~ 

i HE  open  arms  nf  rii»  Bh>h„.  i , . 


7 ?£open  a™  of  the  statue 
/ Christos  emerge  from  the 
' morning  mist  high  above  Dili 
as  we  sail  Into  the  27th  province  of 
Indonesia:  “motherland*’  to  return- 
ing students.  "frontier’'  to  arriving 
traders  and  transmigrants  from 
across  the  Indonesian  archipelago. 

J “*uad  of  troops  enthusi- 
astically dnll  past  the  harbour  — a 
perfectly-timed  reminder  of  the  con- 
tinuing conflict  in  this  far-away 
flashpoint.  Welcome  to  East  Timor 
Inis  former  Portuguese  colony 
recentiy  "celebrated"  Its  coming  of 

nSf  r^?€r  f?rcibIe  intefiTration  into 
the  Indonesian  nation.  Banners  pro- 
clairmng  21  years  of  Indonesian  rule 

S strSeta*whilst  Memh-putili, 
the  red  and  white  Indonesian  flag 
decorates  endless  government  bur- 


City  told  to 
act  its  age 


lZ  dSlovm  DiH-  Javanese 
and  Bugis  traders  are  in  the  driving 
seat;  booming  super-woofers  signal 
business  as  usual.  The  project  of  in 
tegraHon  appears  complete. 

I take  a bus  crammed  with  chick- 
ens through  dry  savanna  up  to  hill 
towns  and  mountains  that  still  re- 
main areas  of  guerrilla  resistance. 

bY  he?vi,y  manned  mili- 
tary hill  posts,  the  swinging  road 

offers  a commentary  on  post-inte- 
gration geopolitics  as  we  pass 
?re;e,l«  ,h™“3  of  Ihe  Portuguese 
era  and  the  blue  and  white  crosses 
XJ  «me^y  without  a village.  I am 

theiy!  86  ™!  des,r0yed  * 

People  on  the  bus  point  to  the 
mountains  and  quietly  tell  me  sto- 
nes of  guerrilla  heroism.  They  urge 


me  to  give  know”  in  the  West  of  the 
continuing  war  against  occupation 
Integration  Street  leads  to  the 
Lego-land  of  a transmigration  settle- 
ment part  of  a project  to  re-settle  — 
often  forcibly  — Javanese  and  Bali- 
nese^from  over-populated  areas  to 
he  outer  islands".  According  to 
locals,  the  numbers  of  settlers  now 

make  up  nearly  half  the  population. 
uUpJS??"  h0Sli^  am0n«  M- 

uve  East  Timorese,  who  fear  cultural 
genocide.  At  the  same  time,  many 
settlers  are  scared  and  confused  by 
die  opposition  to  the  Indonesian 
government.  A young  Javanese  set- 
tler tells  me.  “We  build  the  EastTim- 
orese  up  and  they  complain . . . they 
should  all  be  killed  off.  y 

In  the  hill  town.  Merah-putih  flies 
high  over  the  Government  enclo- 


Stophon  Bates 


T°  THE  3 million  tourists  who 
! wander  the  cobbled  streets  of 
Bruges  m Belgium  each  year  and 
marvel  at  its  ancient  buildings,  the 

mf™ C'jty  15  one  of  l!,e  m<>sL 
miraculously  preserved  jewels  of 
medieval  Europe. 

It  lias  survived  centuries  of  eco- 
nomic  declme.  wars  and  occupa- 

^ ls  about  t0  confront 

Jiolentially  the  most  lethal  threat  to 
its  prosperity:  the  truth. 

A new  history  of  ihe  city,  sano 

th°JIed  b'I-ptS  burS°m aster,  admits 
that  architecturally.  Bruges  is  al- 

™»entirebrafcke  and  ^l^nds  for 
Us  charm  largely  on  the  British. 
f' , 1 * r®Hy  is  ancient  and 

buiMinL  aUU(Ul-  “ iS  JUS1  lhat  ''ts 
they  sefm  re  "°l  reaNy  - °ld  “3 

hi Bru8es’  7116  City  Be- 

ri^fr  'Try'  by  Be,gian  ««o- 

nan  Roel  Jacobs,  concedes  that  there 
are  only  two  medieval  housefronts  in 

St  7nildty-  f!nd1thflttlle  clos- 

* thTfS  character 

J™*”  . ,iarb°ur  north  of  tlie 

SlT13  no,1 0,1  the  touriat  ball. 

* “ons  tourists  come  to  see 
the  most  picturesque  city  north  of 

8in*d  th,nl!  ^ ***  visiting  a 
but  the  ff-eat  mijor- 

ienmrJ -mIT  ?e  from  *9th 
century,  Mr  Jacobs  says. 

. i1  may/lot  matter  to  most  people 

ihey  0nly  stay  a few'  hoirs 

™,d  complicated  hiatori- 

cal  details.  But  more  serious  people 

n?d^?if!?reXplanation-  IfPeo- 
™.»^h-h,aloryiintrulWl,l,>'it,» 

c«Z5e  rnfLW  b.ook  P°ints  out  that 
S.0IJ®  of  the  City's  most  celebrated 
sights  were  built  within  living  men? 


o!l-esL^u  pervasive  miHtary  pres- 
ence heightens  animosity  -armed 
tecal  guards  patroj  foe  market  and 
trucks  carrying  armed  troops  circle 
a local  football  tournament 
, 'overi1  intelligence  operations 

n t,ie  communily  as 
local  informers  receive  large  pay- 

Offs,  ftople  dmt  talk  to  me  for  long 
for  fear  of  interrogation  and  ben? 

w£8'  nJhlS  cuIlure  of  inUmidation, 
!i?rieVufn  wild:  I am  told  to 

HkP \m°W  Sf  ° range  of  nlrocities 
like  killings  by  agents  masquerad- 
ing as  guerrillas,  and  attempts  to  un- 
dermine the  power  of  the  Church 
by  ambushing  rebels  who  were 
expecting  negotiations  arranged  by 
religious  leaders.  y 

At  nightfall  the  streets  empty.  An 
unofficial  curfew  descends  as  locals 

SSf"  ld"ingS  and 

Images  of  Che  Guevara  can  be 
seen  on  passing  buses.  The  local 
wideboys  streetwear  includes  com- 
mando berets  and  camouflage 


trousers,  a surprising 

assasS 


wmg  of  the  m 

’Ighly-polIUcised  neT^ 
talks  of  seNetermiSoSt 

expression.  Many  sS™ 

Is  flnd  ta|k  oftS 

cised  flight  to  continue  Hie 

cause.  Others  look  beyojLi 

onwtthinthewiS'S 

live  freedom  in  lava 
derncst  ra  tl  ons  and 
mg  for  internaiiona!  prjf 3 

Many  locals  voice  theirs®, 
abandonment  by  Western^- 
menls  which  place  Sf? 

Nevertheless,  as  a priest 
mission  for  children  wphJt 
the  conflict  tells  me.  "East  Tnev. 
destined  to  change.”  He  adds  T- 
people  just  aren’t  praying  tno^1 
Twenty-one  years  down  [*,- 
tion  Street,  where  else  car- 
change  come  from? 


fliiifOAN  WEEKLY 
Kbef2l997 


This  week  Japan  is  saluting  the  Briton  who  gave  the 
world  a range  of  gadgets  from  the  microwave  oven  to 
the  pollution  sniffer.  But  his  most  brilliant  contribution 
has  been  the  Gaia  theory.  Fred  Pearce  reports 

misionary  inventor 
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Notes  & Queries  Joseph 

f HAT'S  the  difference  be- 
tween a herb  and  a spice? 

A/?Ta  ,ot-  p,anls  have  been  used 
1 V for  medicinal  and  culinary  jmr- 
poses  since  ancient  limes.  Any  part 
of  the  plant  used  for  either  purpose 
s referred  to  as  a herb.  All  grand 
houses  would  have  had  their  own 
herbaceous;  gardens  growing 
plants  suitable  fur  t(-mj«.*rale  cli- 
mates. Spices,  uii  the  i>t her  |,:im| 

p,ll,K"'nl  a«»naiic: 
wrts  ol  those  plants  that  ;,n.  ni.„jVt. 

0 Asia  and  what  Ixramo 

known  as  the  S|Av  Islands.  Tlu-v 
are  ustil  mainly  lor  culinary  pur- 

A>«/S'  ~~  Usl'e  Knmedv'  IsHhaHi, 


j ^ tSrtusn  inventor  ana  uaia  eiecu^on  capture  aeieaor  mat  ne  is 
guru,  added  to  his  trophy  cabinet  being  honoured  in  Tokyo, 
this  week  when  he  went  to  Japan  to  Gaia  is  where  cosmology  and  bio- 
claim  the  Blue  Planet  Prize  and  a logy,  palaeontology  and  computer 

cheque  for  a cool  50  million  yen.  — “ ” — * ,l 

liiat  is  more  than  $400,000,  double 
what  he  picked  up  last  year  from  the 
Volvo  Prize  in  Sweden.  Nice  work. 

■ / ...k.  i u.; 


JOW  do  I get  rid  of  the 

— pigeons  that  infest  the 

balcony  of  my  flat? 

DhCWARLY  adorn  your nsY 
/ i hour's  balcony  with  corn:- 
bread.  While  it  may  annoy;., 
neighbours,  pigeons  will  assunv 
is  a regular  feeding  place  and  at1;- 
d"ii  your  balcony.  — Cut' 
Hirki'r.  Sheffield 


seeing  uie  wuuie,  nut  vceuug  uuwu 
ever  more  powerful  microscopes.  In 
the  jargon,  he  is  holistic,  while  they 
are  reductionist. 

It  is  a long  way  from  inventing  a 
lever  widget  to  devising  a new 


HhHliS ,haw*  b,u‘‘  Slrftvs 

/ / have  brown  tups.  (Smiiv,*:  I 


]AfHICH  is  worse  for  the  envi- 
nf  Jh„  Hn,n^,t~  Ulc  Bcstruclinn 

or  the  Bnizilmn  nihiforuHt  or  (lie 
American  use  of  resources? 


A LOCAL  oimiKiny.  Knvirth- 
f\  uses  two  methods:  a r 
placed  su  as  t<»  make  it  impos-it- 
,or  birds  in  land;  and  ferocious-k: 
ing  lutir-inch  upright  spikes.  So l 
I Ilf  spikes  have  worked  perfcf 
wi-ll  for  us.  — Nick  IKwa* 
HrighltiH,  Sussex 

/LIVED  in  a flat  with  a quadrant 
at  Ihe  back  which  was  a favoura 
haunt  for  pigeons.  Tilings  improif 
when  the  landlords  suspended  t 
silhouette  of  a falcon  in  Ihe  yard/ 
recording  of  the  distress  call  of tb 
bird  of  prey  has  lhe  same  effect - 
Deter  Ward,  Hath,  Avon 


PHOTOGRAPH:  RAY  ROBERTS 


A Country  Diary 


ory.  The  Rozenhoedkaal,  a stretch 
eS  h°?°ked  by  PtanKW 

riemish  buildings  and  the  wooden 

Si6  °^What  ia  known  as  the  Bur- 
^indlan  Court  - featured  on  thou- 
sands of  souvenir  biscuit  boxes  - 
dates  all  the  way  back  to  1932. 

nt*Hheibu  !?lng8  were  “WnaDy  de- 
wed planning  permission  because 

SS53F ln  lte”pinar  with  the 

All  but  one  of  the  city's  statues 


date  from  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centurteB.  Even  the  Market  Hall 

I??1  u!  towerinff  belfry.  turns  out  to 
have  been  a 19th  century  pastiche. 

fhe  book  says  it  was  English  ex- 
patriates who  settled  in  Brugeslli 
ft6“  century,  bringing  their 
fondness  for  tea,  cakes  and  planning 
regulations  with  them,  who  were 
S o?  reap0?8ible  for  preserving 


Nfgal  Tappln 


, Je  for  side  ofthe  water,  but 

ssssssats  iji— ssswar 

A blue  heron  had  perched  on  j SSdM  dlaSS?*6  mflde  a 
, the  very  top  of  a pine.  The  tree-  , 

top  was  perhaps  15  metres  I Hin  Periodically  In  the 

above  the  Boyne  River  In  the  njorning  light,  the  heron 

^eoadrougNyonalenl  32talt3!f,ad  lte 

with  our  home  on  the  lip  of  the  / jS? for  stab*%  whUepivot- 
afope  above.  The  bird  was  on  waterand 

— 8 on  1 «narshy  ground  below.  Hatching 


for  those  frogs,  fish  or  «m«d| 
mammals  unfortunate  enough  to 
wnture  into  Its  field  of  vlsi  JTjf 

Beemed  to  snatch  at  ad 
Divisible  prey — passing  insects 
doomed  to  end  thefrlives  as  * 

nors-d  oeuvres. 

The  scene  tested  for  a good  20 
minutes.  But  eventually,  the 
heron  unfurled  its  Impressive 
wings  and  glided  from  sight 
The  swampy  ground  around  the 

* d*  Tbere  *e  stream  spreads 
out  and  flows  Into  Lake  of  Bays 
“V  have  afforded  a more 
satisfying  buffet 


Ttlf  lww.llv  !,llk<,d-  I A A 

Any  answers! 

?SUfiOnls,hecaus0- ,illt  America 
(vrilh  6 per  cent  of  the  world's  nopu- 

ation  consuming  30  per  cent  of  its 

sources  control  over  80  per  center 
ite  wealth  and  produce  the  m^orf 
^ Its  toxic  waste  and  greenhouse 
ps  emissions.  Global  rainforest 
teas  is  a real  crisis,  but  blaming  the 

S raetem  tam°Un!  t0  envJronmen- 

weslSv  Unless  « ln 

reconsider  our 

tion  ■“1?  our  “"sump- 

- M VCL2J  8“8tainable  level 

sutnrtJ»  Ug*r??‘  Enougb  anti<on - 
sumerism  campaign,  Manchester 


MCAWT  remember  having  a 
» sq  uare i meaP.  Can  aoi^„e 
mqrteln  this  expression? 

^ since 
* vi  airline  catering  has  be#»n 

~~  Mkhael  Kelly>  St  Nabor, 

A SA  child  I thought  that  a good 
square  meal  referred  to  Spam: 

S hmrfn  wiUl0ut 

of  having  tasted  it  ~ Pol  Sigenon, 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia 


| A fHY  does  “autumn"  haw  a 
V V separate  American  name,  - 
while  the  other  three  seasons 
don't?  — Teddy  Kmpsler,  Mdfvi  1 
Oregon,  USA 

COULD  someone  please 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  ' 
term  “Private",  In  the  military 
sense?  In  three  and  a half  ye**  :j 
at  this  rank  during  the  last  WO  ' 
I never  had  one  moment  of 
privacy. — P Barnett,  Ilford, 

/^UINEAFOffL,  guinea  Pl4 
yj  Guinea  Bissau,  Papua  PW 
Guinea  And  guinea,  the  unitor 
currency . . . What  is  the  odg» 
of  guinea  and  what  does  it 
signify?  —Kathryn  Lamfitto- 
Maputo,  Mozambique 

\A/HATIb  the  origin  of  the 
V V rhythm,  “Rum  Tiddlf  ‘ 
tupi.  Pom!  Pon»P7-/WVH 
sett,  Noosa,  Queensland,  Austral 


jJGiatuiuuiUK/  aiiu  i.uiiipuuri 

sciences  meet  (o  address  the  ques- 
tion: why  are  we  here?  Why  has  life 
thrived  on  planet  Earlh  where  all 
Volvo  mze  in  awcueu.  n«x  wur«.  around  us  in  the  cosmos  there  ap- 
Especially  for  a man  who  hasn't  had  pears  only  barren  desert?  Why 
a proper  science  job  for  more  than  Earth  and  not  Mars?  How  come  this 
30  years,  and  prefers  to  work  from  a planet  is  just  so  damn  nice? 

lab  bench  at  home  in  Cornwall.  But  But  Lovelock  seeks  the  answers 
the  big  prize  mysteriously  continues  not  in  the  conventional  scientific 

to  elude  him.  It  is  time  the  Nobel  way,  by  breaking  things  down  into 

committee  cast  off  its  inhibitions  little  bits  to  see  how  they  work.  He 

i and  embraced  the  British  boffin  to  says  they  don’t  work  as  little  bits. 

Hid  them  all.  but  only  as  a grand  whole  — Gaia. 

Consider  his  CV.  For  starters.  In  the  labs  and  senior  common 
Lovelock  invented  the  electron  cap-  rooms  you  can  hear  them  mutter 
lure  detector  (pictured  below  be-  this  isn't  science,  it’s  a New  Age  reli- 
iween  his  fingers).  You  may  never  gion.  Lovelock  says  the  science  es- 
have  heard  of  it.  but  you  know  well  tablishment  has  lost  the  ploL  They 
the  world  it  made.  This  subtle  and  have  forgotten  that  science  is  about 
immensely  sensitive  pollution  snif-  seeing  the  whole,  not  peering  down 
fer,  the  size  of  a matchbox,  allowed 
environmental  scientists  for  Lhe  first 
time  to  spot  tiny  amounts  of  danger- 
ous toxins.  Parts  per  trillion  are  its 
speciality  — quite  a novelty  back  in 
the  late  1950s  when  he  invented  it 
»hile  at  the  National  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council. 

Forget  haystacks,  this  is  like  spot- 
ting a needle  in  a European  grain 
mountain. 

Using  his  sniffer,  Lovelock  ex- 
y plored  the  world.  He  discovered  the 
' I global  spread  of  ozoneealing  CFCs 
1 in  the  atmosphere.  Others  used  it  to 
track  PCBs  and  pesticides  in  our 
food,  jn  air  anti  water  and  in  living 
organisms  worldwide.  Lovelock's 
*idget  virtually  launched  modern 
environmental  sciences. 

Without  Lovelock's  detector,  the 
1995  Nobel  prize-winners  for  chem- 
istry could  not  have  done  their  pio- 
neering work  warning  that  CFCs 
could  eat  up  the  ozone  layer.  But 
Lovelock  didn’t  share  in  their  re- 
ward. After  all,  you  can  hear  the 
judges  whisper,  he  was  only  an  In- 
ventor, not  a real  scientist. 

Lovelock  still  makes  his  living 
from  inventing  gadgets.  But  his 
greatest  invention  is  intellectual — a 
brilliant,  entirely  original  and  im- 
mensely persuasive  vision  of  the 


Answers  .should  be  e-msltefl  to  ; 
weekly®gtIjardlan.co.gK 
01 71/+441 71  -242-Og85.or  Pd® 

■ to  The  Guardian  Weekly; 
don  Road,  London  £p1M  3HP- , ; 
The  Notes  & Queries  website  is  a . , 
httpv7riq.guaitllan.co>Mtf  . ; „•  J; 
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J-ovelock’s  pollution  detector, 
“'ffier  than  a matchbox 


no 


WEXT STOP  the  Nobel  Prize?  way  our  world  works,  known  as 

Jim  Lovelock,  independent  Gaia.  And  it  is  for  both  Gaia  and  the 

British  inventor  and  Gaia  electron  capture  detector  that  he  is 
guru,  added  to  his  trophy  cabinet  being  honoured  in  Tokyo. 


theory  of  life.  Lovelock's  voyage 
went  like  this.  On  the  strength  of 
his  electron  capture  detector,  he 
was  in  1961  snatched  from  his  re- 
search sinecure  in  north  London  to 
work  for  Nasa's  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory in  California.  The  lab  was  in 
a panic  to  devise  light,  portable  in- 
struments to  send  into  space  to  find 
out  if  there  was  life  on  the  planets. 
And  they  wanted  Lovelock's  help. 

But  he  quickly  figured  that  Lhe 
chances  of  landing  a spaceship 
somewhere  and  stumbling  on  life 
were  small.  And  even  if  they  did, 
Nasa’s  probes  would  probably  not 
recognise  iL  "The  experiments  they 
were  proposing  to  send  to  Mars 
were  asinine,’1  he  says.  Unlike  his 
employers,  Lovelock  had  been  look- 
ing at  the  Earth-bound  results  from 
his  detector,  which  were  revealing 
immense  detail  about  the  chemistry 
of  the  atmosphere.  On  Earth,  he 
had  come  to  realise,  living  things 


without  life.  Earth's  atmosphere 
was  In  a chronic  chemical  disequi- 
librium. caused  by  life  itself. 

So,  lie  suggested,  why  not  apply 
that  test  to  Mars?  In  fact,  he  said, 
you  didn't  need  to  go  to  Mars  to  get 
your  answer.  Infrared  telescopes  on 
Earth  could  identify  the  makeup  of 
its  thin  atmosphere.  Martian  "air” 
was  stable,  unreactive,  inert  and 
dominated  by  a single  gas,  carbon 
dioxide.  Ergo,  Mars  was  lifeless. 

Of  course  that  is  not  what  Nasa's 
Mars  pioneers,  then  as  now,  wanted 
to  hear.  They  wanted  a reason  to  go 
to  the  red  planet,  not  a reason  not  to 
go.  So  Lovelock  eventually  found 
himself  surplus  to  requirements. 
But  his  insight  took  root  And  its  im- 
plications were  revolutionary.  Old 
notions  about  life  on  Earth  ■—■  bn’ 
plicit  still  in  almost  every  school 
textbook  — hold  that  living  things 
evolved  simply  by  adapting-to  their 
environment.  But  this  was  non- 
sense. Life  fundamentally  influ- 
, enced  its  own  environment  What  is 
more,  its  influence  seemed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain  stable 


James  Lovelock  . . . Next  time  the  Nobel  Prize?  photograph:  u 


conditions  over  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  even  though  lhe 
chemistry  of  the  atmosphere  was  it- 
self very  unstable. 

It  could  even  apparently  respond 
to  outside  events.  The  atmosphere’s 
temperature,  for  instance,  had 
barely  changed  during  a period 
when  the  Sun  had  grown  25  per 
cent  hotter.  If  that  extra  heal  had 
been  transferred  to  the  planet's  sur- 
face without  dampening,  we  would 
all  long  since  have  fried.  A lucky 
chance?  The  more  Lovelock 
drought,  die  more  unlikely  that 
seemed.  We  don't  get  that  lucky. 

Mk  S HE  intends  to  tell  his 
Japanese  audience  this 
week,  there  was  a Eureka 
inomenL  “One  afternoon  in  1965  at 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  when 
thinking  about  these  facts,  the 
thought  came  to  me  In  a flash  lhat 
such  constancy  required  the  exis- 
tence of  an  active  control  system." 
Life  on  Earth  is  controlling  its  envi- 
ronment for  its  own  good.  Crazy? 
Well,  how  else  do  you  explain  it? 

The  novelist  William  Golding 
soon  afterwards  coined  for  Love- 
lock the  name  Gaia,  after  the  Greek 
earth  goddess.  And  a hypothesis 
was  born,  edging  Into  the  scientific 
literature  through  obscure  journals. 
But  making  it  from  the  scientific 
fringe  to  the  top  tables  proved 
harder.  For  many  years,  journals 
such  as  Nature  and  Science  refused 
Gaian  papers.  Even  now,  Gaia  is  Ihe 
science  that  dare  not  speak  Us 
name.  In  the  journals,  it  usually 
masquerades  under  the  deadening 
title  of  ■‘geopliysiology". 

And  in  the  United  Slates,  the  land 
where  Lovelock  had  his  Eureka  mo- 
ment, some  enthusiasts  are  getting, 
cold  feet  "There  Is  Mars  fever 
again,"  says  Lovelock.  "And  if  you 
want  to  go  to  Mars  to  search  for  life, 
you  don’t  want  Gaians  telling  you 
the  trip  is  pointless.”  Luckily  the 
gauntlet  is  likely  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  Britain  next  year  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  East  London.  Unless  some- 
one gets  to  them,  too.  Watch  out  for 
assassin  Darwinists.  Some  evolu- 
tionary biologists,  notably  Richard 
Dawkins,  stilF  steam  at  the  ears  at 
any  suggestion  that  there  could  be 


biological  control  systems  other 
than  the  individual's  “selfish  genes". 

Dawkins's  Tliateherite  claim  lhat. 
in  nature,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 
society,  is  falling  away  before  a 
more  Blairile  communitarian  idea. 
BiologisLs  call  ant  colonies  and 
other  similar  manifestations  uf 
group  behaviour  “superorganisms". 
And  Lhe  ultimate  superorgaiusin  is 
Gaia.  This  links  up  to  the  new  world 
of  chaos  and  complexity  theory. 
This  theory  holds  that  within  com- 
plex systems,  order  can  sponta- 
neously emerge  out  of  chaos.  That 
fits  exactly  with  what  Lovelock  sees 
Gaia  as  being.  Suddenly,  Gaia 
doesn't  seem  so  absurd. 

Computers  have  been  central  to 
the  development  of  these  new  ideas 
in  mathematics  and  biology.  They 
are  very  good  at  simulating  the  gen- 
eration of  order  out  of  chaos,  for  in- 
stance. Lovelock  did  this  for  Gaia  by 
inventing  a simple,  computerised 
model  world,  which  he  called  Daisy- 
world.  Daisyworld  is  a vast  meadow 
populated  by  white  daisies  and 
black  daisies,  which  spontaneously 
operate  their  own  thermostat  If  it 
gets  hotter,  the  black  daisies  suffer 
because  they  absorb  more  heat  But 
white  daisies,  which  reflect  more 
heat,  prosper.  Result  a world  domi- 
nated by  white  daisies  that  reflect  so 
much  heat  back  into  space  they  cool 
the  planet  down  ngain.  By  contrast. 


if  the  world  cools,  black  daisies  do 
well  and  absorb  more  heoL  The 
world  warms.  Here,  in  the  simplest 
form  imaginable,  is  the  spontaneous 
creation  of  a control  system  con- 
necting life  and  the  environment. 

Boffins  and  Gaia  freaks  have  ex- 
tended the  Daisyworld  idea,  with 
rabbits  eating  the  d aides  and  foxes 
eating  the  rabbits  and  so  on.  Their 
PCs  hum  with  other  worlds.  One 
science  conference  on  Gaia 
spawned  papers  on  Root  World  and 
Taiga  World,  Amazonia  World  and 
Smoke  World,  Exxon-Valdez  World 
and  even  Wally  World.  “It  is  mainly 
numerical  models  on  computers 
that  demonstrate  how  a Gaia-type 
system  can  work.”  says  Lovelock. 
"More  than  half  the  work  on  Gaia 
has  been  done  on  PCs.” 

OF  COURSE,  neither  com- 
puter models  nor  an  in- 
tellectual fashion  for 
superorganisms  and  chaos  theory 
make  l lie  Gaia  theory  true.  Hut  sci- 
entists are  seeking  and  finding 
some  of  the  switches  lhat  may  oper- 
ate Guian  control  systems  such  as 
the  planetary  thermostat.  Here  are 
two.  We  know  that  il  it  gets  warmer, 
bacteria  in  soils  work  faster  and 
speed  up  the  weathering  of  rucks. 
That  weathering  absorbs  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the 
gas  reacts  with  si  Ik  ale  rocks  to  pro- 
duce carbonates. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  n greenhouse 
gas.  It  helps  keep  the  planet  warm. 
So  faster  weathering  reduces  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  iht-  at- 
mosphere ami  lowers  teni|K*nilures 
again.  Greenhouse  sceptics  love 
this  bit-  See,  they  say.  sve  dun ‘l  have 
to  worry  about  global  warming. 
Nonsense,  says  Lovelock.  These 
processes  take  loo  long  to  help  us  in 
slowing  down  glubal  warming. 

A second  thermostat  switch  in- 
volves phytoplankton  in  the  oceans. 
Over  much  of  the  planet,  Ihe  sul- 
phurous “breath”  of  these  marine 
plants  is  (he  main  source  of  the  con- 
densation nuclei  that  allow  clouds  to 
form.  Without  the  plankton,  there 
would  be  many  fewer  clouds  and 
the  Earth's  surface  would  be  much 
warmer. 

This  entire  line  of  research,  with 
its  most  surprising  discovery,  was 
inspired  by  the  Gaian  idea  and  by 
Lovelock's  conviction  from  his  early 
experiments  with  the  electron  cap- 
ture detector  lhat  sulphur  com- 
pounds were  vital  ingredients  of  lhe 
atmosphere.  Whether  or  not  Gaia  is 
the  literal  truth,  it  is  clearly  a power- 
ful way  of  looking  at  the  world.  By 
looking  resolutely  at  the  whole,  it  re- 
veals things  that  you  couldn't  get 
from  peering  at  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

Gaia.  aL  the  very  least,  Is  a bril- 
liant invention.  But  there  is  that 
word  again.  Will  the  Nobel  Prize- 
givers  stoop  to  giving  their  prize  to  a 
visionary  inventor?  They  should. 
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^ S£rf'War  clients  P|led  on  the  diamonds  until 
they  could  barely  stand  — and  rarely  let  taste  get  In 
the  way  Veronica  Horwell  joins  the  incredulous 
throng  at  the  British  Museum 

Flaunt-it  brigade 


OU  CAN'T  shimmy  around 
Hie  British  Museum's 


Y 

■ Cartier  show  with  the  non- 
chalance it  deserves,  because  most 
visitors  shuffle  in  a slow  conga  line 
close  to  thedisplays. 

It's  half  necessary  — the  work- 

?JXiSl,ip  of  the  firm  fro,»  1900  to 
1939  is.  when  visible  at  all.  minia- 
turised near  the  scale  of  computer 
chips.  And  it's  half  reverent,  since 
rocks  m that  masse  emanate  mega- 
power.  Almost  a magical  power  — 
the  m trod  uemry  cases  of  diamonds 
backed  by  new-in-L910  lightweight 
platinum  metallurgy  really  do  corus- 
cate; the  verb  "to  sparkle"  isn't 
mobile  enough  in  describe  the 
agihty  with  which  the  light  refracts 
off  diadems  for  grand-duchesses  of 
the  Tsarist  court.  These  aren't  the 
most  intelligent  of  Cartier's  output, 
but  you  will  never  have  seen  dia- 
monds in  this  quantity  before,  so 
get  in  hue,  enjoy  the  scint illation 
anu  emit  your  wows. 

After  that,  you  need  your  wits 
back  to  appreciate  that  the  best  of 
the  firm’s  output  is  owed  to  its  chief 

iLeStffner  J"  Pilris'  C’^leS 

Jaiqiieau.  His  watercolours,  a point 
°j.  'v,u£  gouache  simulating  the 
glint  off  each  gem,  conned  bril- 

S,ly  w,lJh  olher  applied  arts  from 
t.MO  to  the  second  world  war  He 
seems  to  have  absorbed  Aubrev 
Beardsleys  ability  lo  outline  form 
with  infrequent  dots,  plus  a decora- 
dve  repertoire  including  the  latest 
geometric  forms  from  Modernist 
anti  Deco  designers.  He  barely 
alludes  lo  the  living  world,  as 
jewellery  had  always  done:  his 

S”  e/la,,r.!. dips  be  archi- 
teuuraf  bandings  ur  n door  handle 
in  an  apartment  in  some  too.  too 
terrific  New  York  skyscraper. 

Anyway,  his  little  scraps  of  brown 
Paper  (and  the  delicate  pieces 
resulting  from  them)  are  more  env- 
iable than  many  of  the  surround- 
ing goodies.  Cartier’s  wares  for 
pre-revolutionary  Russia  are  ersnU 


frumpier  than 


Fabergg,  but  even 
the  real  thing. 

The  Egyptian  craze  is  vile,  espe- 
cially where  fragments  of  genuine 
antique  objects  - a gentle  face 
from  n liny  turquoise  fa'fence  fig- 
unne.  say  — are  crusted  in  dia- 
monds nnd  black  onyx,  as  though 
ghlzy  mould  were 
them. 

There  is  something  nasty  about 
customers  who  could  want,  or  a 
company  that  would  supply,  a vanity 
ca.St:  ,r  a faun  table  box  holding  a 
mini-lipstick  and  about  one  puff's 
worth  of  powder  for  a shiny  nose  — 
assembled  from  chunks  of  a carved 
inscription  to  the  gods,  or  made 
however  exquisitely,  to  parody  a 
pharaonic  coffin. 

Captions  let  you  know  who  the 
buyers  were  - a shortish  social 
register  - how  they  purchased 
items  returned  them  three  davs 
later,  had  them  broken  up  and  re- 
made, so  fashionable  and  so  care- 
less ol  the  craftworkers  that  what 
once  were  beautiful  creations  are 
recorded  now  only  by  battered  plas- 
ter casts. 

SO  YOU'RE  quite  grateful  to 
waisy  eellowes  (chum  of  the 
previous  I Vince  of  Wales) 
ttinl  Her  "liindoo  necklace"  of  rubies 
and  sapphires  was  so  absurdlv  deli- 
cious that  only  its  mode  of  fastening 
was  updated  by  her  daughLer.  But  of 
course  Woolworth  heiress  Barbara 
Hutton  kept  a comb  in  her  handbag, 
nStijHe  Bakelite  versions  from 
Baddy  s dime  stores,  but  in  tortoise- 
shell surmounted  by  more  sodding 
diamonds  And  the  cereal  queen 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  would 
have  worn  that  shoulder^!  of 
carved  emeralds,  cresting  cold  and 
powerful  as  an  Atlantic  wave. 

When  you  see  a piece  with  a 
chauc  er  that  makes  you  whistle 

rCialVey  llke  a Ra^oml 
Chandler  private  eye  encountering 

a classy  dame,  it  was  always  coin- 


Just  for 
the  Ludovic 

CINEMA  ~ 

Richard  williams 


ARTS  27 


(lf  England  were  a Restoration  Comedy,  then  Vd  be  Mr  Doolots 1 


^TA°^zde,a  - • 

missioned  by  some  great  gal.  Those 
swcllegan  (-elegant  bracelets  appnr- 
en  ly  made  from  carved  fruit  gums 
belonged  to  Mrs  Cole  Porter. 

And  those  rock-crystal  and 
diamond  cuffs,  which  jierfectly 
mirror  the  sophisiiealed-god-rm- 
sophisiicaled  woman  of  if)30P  f,Io- 
pa  Swanson  bought  them  with  (he 
invested  cinema  earnings  of  her 
youth,  and  you  can  see  them  nil  her 


necklace  mid  coJIm 


wnsls,  J()  years  after,  when  she 
Mures  as  the  milniml.sl  movie 
diva  Norma  Desmond  in  Sunset 
Boulevard.  "Squarecul  or  pear- 
shaped  — those  rocks  don't  lose 
I heir  shape;  diaiuonds  are  a girl's 
best  friend. " 


winged  cheriot  plucks  Percy  from  the  Street 


Cartier:  1900-1939  is;  at  the 
British  Museum,  London  until 
February  l 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

L Percy  Su8de" 

shuffled  off  to  Coro  notion 
SfreePs  (ITV)  Twilight  Home  for 

Si?JrLreSt>^‘  Jercy  is  one  of  the 

f ? I®w  with  his  own  appreciation 
society.  Fred  Elliott,  ah  said  Fred  El- 
liott, is  another. 

] hied  to  catchline  this  piece 
Percy  but  the  computer  wouldn't 
stand  for  it.  Percy,  it  said  sharply,  is 
an  invalid  name.  1 


make  them  like  that  any 


do  not 
more. 

Percy  has  lived  with  Emily  Bishop 
for  nearly  10  years.  They  were  — 


S C?  Md  Percy  now  excePt  the 

Duke  of  Northumberland  and  my 
In  one  swift  swoop  Maud  and 
Percy,  the  last  people  in  the  Street 

lave  d,‘saPP«»red  into 
Mayfield  Court,  a home  for  old  snap 
stars.  The  horror  nf  Mayfield  Court 
is  yon  are  never  quite  sure  if  the  res- 
idents are  alive  or  dead.  They  ap- 
pear occasionally  and  then  they  will 

stop  appearing .. . 

Both  Percy  and  Maud  are  mark 
If  monels  of  earlier  originals.  Percy 
,s  near ^ ^Jfaert  Tat  lock.  Mauri  is 
not  quite  Ena  Sharpies.  'There  will 
be  no  mark  iff  model.  They  really 


Jack  and  Vera  Duckworth  apart  — 

WSti?,ab  e COup,e  in  Coronation 
a courteous,  irritated 

S -Sh!P'  fre?  from  the  faintest 
taint  of  impropriety.  They  were  al- 
ways Mr  Sugden  and  Mrs  Bishop  to 
each  other.  Indeed,  it  was  Percy 
outrageous  suggestion  that  Emily 
had  interfered  with  his 
1™.  Precipitated  their  parting 
Mrs  Bishop  reeled  back  Which  was 

0^rSrShealS0SUSPK,et,hff 

In  spme  ways  they  reminded  you 
of  Steptoe  and  Son:  irritable 
Kether.  inconceivable  aparL  Not 
*5  a thrty  old  man.  You 

could  see  his  military  moustache  re- 

,rV  h'f  shining  shoes-  Life 
had  effecuveiy  stopped  for  him  in 

his  finest  hour  when  he  was  in  the 
Catering  Corps  - "I’ve  baked  furry 
cakes  under  firelu  y 

The  first  words  Ena  Sharpies 
ever  said,  as  she  entered  the  corner 
shop,  were:  "Half  a dozen  fancies 
no  eclairs."  (Sometimes  1 


wonder  what  is  wrong  with  eclairs. 
Mostly  1 don't.)  Something  has 
gone  out  of  the  Street  with  that 

swSoV  ^ t0nBUe  and  a 

Coronation  Street  has  looked 
very  odd  lately.  This  week  die  Cad- 
bury  chocolate  figures  at  the  start 
began  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  if 

£5f!n"0t  weird-  fell  me  what  is? 
Nothing  seems  to  make  much 


HIs  finest  hour  was 
In  the  Catering  Corps: 
‘I’ve  baked  furry 
cakes  underfire!1 


you  m 
reasonable. 


"■f°r  ins,,ance’  S’™  see  Kevin 
ebJter  a?  a demon  lover,  then  I 
wonder  if  I tan  also  interest 
Tower  Bridge?  Very 
rhe  buyer  collects. 

Currently  half  the  Street  believes 

nriM  3rf  haJJnted-  Tbe  ghoulish  cul- 
prit is  Les  Baltersby,  who  is  enter- 
mg  houses,  via  the.  roof  space 
eating  Percy’s  buns,  drinking  Ken's 


brandy  and  watching  TV.  Presum- 
ably East  Li  i dors. 

Believing  Emily  has  taken  to  Hie 
botUe,  Percy  hightails  it  to  Mnyfeld 
T)Urt*  Ibis  is  ludicrously  out  of 
character.  A soap  is  mu  a lottery  it 
5 a famHy.  People  behave  pre- 
ictably  within  their  parameters. 
Emily 1,88  never  in  her  life  had  more 
man  one  small  sweet  sherry  and 
I ercy  is  not  the  man  to  leave  a land- 

nHL  pdlSlrf s'  You  could  not  dis- 
lodge Percy  from  his  bounden  duty 
with  a crowbar.  That  is  one  of  the 

01  n!>Tfntaling  t,lings  aboul  bim. 
Oddly  enough,  as  the  pensioners 

*Le*nS10ned  off-  Coronation 
streets  neW  producer  promises  an 
Asian  family  “stretching  over  three 
generations’’.  And  last  year  when  a 
Micrnac  hid  i an  from  Newfoundland 
visited  the  studios  it  turned  out  that 
he  really  wanted  to  meet  Percy.  Hie 
Micmacs  believe  Percy  is  the  sage, 
the  elder,  the  top  man  on  the  totem 
pole, 

The  old  should  make  a point  of 
S„born1IIfld,an  or*  a9  Agatha 

Christie  said,  . marry  an  archaeo- 
logist: As -you  get  older,  you  get 
more  interesting.  "' 


sssa a* 

tragedy.  And  once  In  a whin 

eomc  across  something 

Mn  Vie  en  Rose,  the  story  rf. 
seven -year-old  boy  who  IZ 

b-.girl.afilmZt^ 

Directed  by  Alain  Ber|inWil 
3r!ry?7'^d  mak*ft 

firs  feature,  It  begins  like, 
Jacques  Tati  satire  on  ft 
hi  the  middle-class  sub. 
urbs  of  Paris,  the  dow 
tic  scenes  shotwiihibi 
exaggerated  brightruy 
of  a breakfast-ceres) 
ml.  Hut  inside  the 
perfect  household  of 
Hanna  and  Pierre 
Fiibre  {MichHe  Laraj.- 
»nd  Jean-PhilippeEof 

fey),  the  behaviour  of  lii 
Ludovic  (Georges  du 
Fresne),  die  youngest  of 
their  four  children,  is 
beginning  to  cause  concern. 
Tor  the  buy  has  derided  ibr 
be  would  rather  be  a girl -da. 
indeed,  he  already  is  a girl,  W! 
hack  only  by  a lack  of  the  pri- 
mary characteristics  of  girl- 
hood, mid  believing  that  oneds 
he  will  acquire  them  quite  nato 
rally. 

Content  at  first  to  let  him 
grow  his  hair  and  try  his  big 
HiHter’H  make-up,  Hannnand 
Pierre  begin  to  fret  when  he  - 
turns  up  at  a barbecue  dressed 4 
like  a gypsy  bride,  announcing 
his  engagement  to  the  boy  nest 
door. 

“Young  children  search  for 
their  identities,”  a neighbour 
nays,  reassuringly.  “I  read  itin 
Maric-Claire."  Hut  the  hlssingd 
these  summer  lawns  takes 
on  a more  menacing  lone  wha 
the  olher  buy's  father,  who 
happens  to  be  Pierre’s  boss, 
orchestrates  the  community's 
disapproval. 

While  the  Fubrcs’  life  begin* 
to  unravel,  the  boy  slips  In  find 
out  of  n pink  and  orange  fanla? 
kind  ruled  by  a couple  of 
Uarbie-and-Ken  doll  figures. 
Berliner  handles  these  difficult  j 
transitions  with  care,  gradual  . 
draining  the  colour  from  the  ; 
“real”  world  as  Ludovirt 
parents  begin  to  buckle  under 
the  strain  of  defending 
something  they  cannot  com-; 
prehend. 

Confronted  by  a series  of 

anxious  and  angry  adults, 

Georges  du  Fresne  quietly : 
constructs  a performance  of  . 
amazing  subtlety-  HIs  serious* 
ness  grounds  the  film,  aJIotfH 
the  grown-ups  to  spin  off  at  i-, 
their  own  tangents  — inlparir ; 
cular,  the  magnificent  Lsfoqiie 
and  Ecoffey  — qnd  the  dlrec^ 
to  take  increasing  risks  frith  W 
fantasy  element  ^ 

Ma  Vie  enRose  has  grealj^- 
surface  charm,  but  also 
the  rarer  virtue  of  being  ad  yf^ 
French  film  set  in  a non- 
intellectual,  non-sfyH8|* 

As  a film  about  difference,,®?,! 
about  the  giving  and  withdriw 
ing  of  understanding,  It  i*  8 
masterpiece.  -'i 


Jeremy  Sams  has — so  far  — excelled  as  a translator, 
director,  librettist  and  lecturer.  Michael  Billington 
wonders  If  he  is  too  talented  for  his  own  good 

'V | ACK  OF  All  Trades.  Too  Clever 
fl/By  Half.  These  are  the  phrases 


Lhal  have  clung  to  Jeremy  Sams. 
After  all.  he  has  written  music  for 
more  than  50  shows,  directed 
plays,  musicals  and  opera  and 
translated  everything  from  Molidre 
lo  Mozart.  In  a society  where 
everyone  has  to  be  classified  like  a 
character  in  a Restoration  Comedy, 
he  is  seen,  not  unlike  Jonathan 
Miller  or  Stephen  Fry.  as  suspi- 
ciously versatile.  “It's  true",  he 
says,  "that  I've  had  lo  fight  the  idea 
that  I’m  a dabbler  or  a dilettante.  If 
England  really  is  n Restoration 
Comedy,  as  you  suggest,  then  I’d 
be  classed  as  Mr  Doolots." 

Al  the  moment  he's  certainly 
living  up  to  the  name.  Last  month 
.bis  spanking  new  translation  of 
Leharis  The  Merry  Widow  opened 
at  London's  Shaftesbury  Theatre  in 
Graham  Vick’s  Royal  Opera  produc- 
tion. Then  he  was  off  to  New  York 
to  direct  Stockard  Channing  in  The 
Deep  Blue  Sen.  Next  year  he'll  re- 
vive Amadeus  in  the  West  End  and, 
later,  if  he  can  clear  his  diary,  he 
hopes  to  sit  down  and  do  what  his 
diverse  talents  have  long  been  dri- 
ving him  towards:  wriLing  an  ori- 
ginal musical. 

Snobs,  of  course,  may  wonder 
why  the  Royal  Opera  is  devoting  its 
resources  to  The  Merry  Widow,  but 
for  Sams  there  is  no  question  that 
the  work  is  a masterpiece  in  its  own 
genre.  "Graham  Vick's  'concept’  is 
to  strip  the  work  of  its  accretions 
and  reveal  it  for  what  it  is:  the  story 
of  a couple  who  can't  get  it  together 
because  of  their  pride,  their  stub- 
bornness. their  lack  of  commitment 
Graham's  a stern  taskmaster  and 
faxes  have  been  winging  back  and 
forth  daily  with  suggested  re-writes. 
For  instance,  for  die  famous  Merry 
Widow  waltz  I came  up  with  a last 
line  I was  quite  pleased  with  that 


ran,  'Can't  you  hear  the  music  sing 
the  same  old  song?  I love  you  and 
yes  you  knew  it  all  along'.  But  Gra- 
ham pointed  out,  embarrassingly, 
that  the  whole  plot  depends  on 
Danilo  not  being  able  to  declare  his 
love  till  the  very  end.  So  it  now  goes 
’Let  the  magic  linger,  let  the  dark- 
ness fall,  Wc  can  choose  to  let  the 
music  say  it  all'.  It's  more  oblique 
but  I still  manage  to  keep  my  intern- 
al rhyme  so  I’m  perfectly  happy." 

Sams  describes  translating  opera 
as  a complex  Jigsaw-puzzle:  "You 
have  lo  write  something  lhal,  if  the 
composer  had  received  dial  English 
text,  would  have  led  him  to  come  up 
with  that  music."  But  he  talks 
passionately  about  the  business  of 
theatrical  translation,  banishing  the 
idea  that  it's  a purely  technical 
process.  In  fact,  it's  a demanding 
profession  riven  by  furious  internal 
schisms. 

"I  recently  went  to  a conference 
of  250  translators  from  all  over  the 
world,”  lie  says.  “I'm  not  sure  what 
the  collective  noun  is:  a polyglot 
perhaps.  A lot  of  people  argued  it 
was  morally  and  ethically  wrong  to 
do  versions  of  plays  if  you  don’t 
speak  die  original  language.  1 dis- 
pute that.  I'd  rather  hear  Tom  Stop- 
pard's version  of  a language  he 
doesn't  speak  than  Professor  Some- 
body's who  understands  every 
nuance.  I had  to  address  the  confer- 
ence and  made  myself  extremely 
unpopular  by  saying  Work  on  your 
English'.  I would  argue,  in  fact,  lliat 
a literal,  line-by-line  translation  is  an 
inaccurate  translation:  what  you 
have  to  try  and  do  Is  recreate  the 
impact  of  Hie  original  In  a different 
context,  to  translate  the  audience  as 
well  as  the  text 

"A  year  ago  I translated  a wonder- 
ful French  play  by  Eric  Emmanuel 
Schmitt,  Le  Visiteur,  which  is  about 
God  going  to  see  FYeud  in  1938 


Sams  . . . Theatre  is  a bring-and-buy  sale’  photograph:  david  silufoe 


Vienna:  God  is  depressed  aboul  the 
stale  of  the  world  but  the  trouble  is 
Freud  doesn't  believe  in  him.  I've 
now  been  asked  lo  re-translate  it  for 
Broadway.  The  point  is  that  a 
French  audience  will  stand  for  a cer- 
tain amount  of  tirade  and  debate 
while  a Broadway  audience  requires 
rat-a-tat  rallies  rather  than  a base- 
line game.  Every  iranslation  must 
have  in  mind  precisely  who  the  au- 
dience is." 

Sams  also,  like  a theatrical  Joan 
of  Arc,  hears  voices  when  translat- 
ing. “With  The  Merry  Widow  I had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  I was  writ- 
ing for  Felicity  Lott  and  Thomas 
Allen:  IVe  used  the  fact  that  she  can 
deliver  a potentially  filthy  line  with  a 


b u tler-wo  uldn 'l-melt-in-lli  e-mou  Ih 
look  while  Tom  enn  find  a lubricious 
meaning  in  the  most  innocent 
phrase.  So  translation  is  always  de- 
fined by  circumstance." 

Though  he  talks  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a hard-nosed  theatre  nut, 
Sams  is.  by  his  own  admission,  a biL 
of  a Jeremy-coinc-lalely  lo  grease- 
paint. His  father,  Eric  Sams,  is  a 
Shakespeare  and  lieder  scholar  who 
taught  both  him  and  his  brother 
French  and  German,  the  piano  and 
keyboard  harmony  at  an  early  age. 
But  at  Cambridge  Jeremy  scarcely 
went  near  a theatre  and,  on  graduat- 
ing, he  became  a lieder  accompa- 
nist It  wasn't  until  Steven  Pimlott 
asked  him  to  write  music  for  Ring 


Round  The  Moon  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  the  early  eighties  that  he 
found  his  vocation.  “Theatre",  he 
says,  “is,  bizarrely.  a place  where, 
whatever  your  gifts  are,  they  can  be 
used.  It's  a real  bring-and-buy  sale. 
The  fact  that  I can  speak  languages 
and  write  tunes  is  very  handy,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  I started  working  in 
theatre  that  things  began  to  make 
sense." 

Sams’s  whole  life  — not  unlike 
Stephen  Fry's  — has  been  heavily 
shaped  by  a highly  talented  father: 
'The  best  I could  do  by  way  of  ado- 
lescent rebellion”,  he  says  apologet- 
ically, “was  lo  like  composers  he 
didti'l.”  And  if  there  is  another  domi- 
nant father-figure  in  Sams's  lift*  it  is 
clearly  Stephen  Sondheim:  Sams 
has  worked  us  an  Ml)  on  his  shows, 
directed  Fnssiun  in  the  West  End 
and  shares  the  composer's  love  of 
complex  word  games.  But  how  is  he 
going  to  escape  his  influence  when 
he  writes  his  own  musical? 

"It's  difficult.  In  this  field  lie  bus 
taken  the  hall  and  run  so  far  with  it 
...  In  an  earlier  age  there  was 
Rodgers  and  Hart  and  then  H;im- 
merstein.  Porter  anil  Berlin,  anil 
now  Stephen  has  become  the  domi- 
nant figure.  His  style  is  wide-rang- 
ing. His  choice  nf  ihenu*  is 
enormous.  But  obviously  he  is  a big 
roadblock  as  well  as  a great  inno- 
vator. lie's  thrown  a cordon  saiiiiairc 
round  the  whole  genu*  and  I 
honestly  don't  know  what  the  an- 
swer is.” 

One  solution  would  be  for  some- 
one to  lock  Jeremy  Sams  in  a room 
with  a pile  ot  manuscript  paper  and 
tell  him  to  get  on  with  it.  He  is 
highly  intelligent,  musically  sophis- 
ticated and  claims  to  be  "tempera- 
mentally drawn  lo  sadness  and 
pain".  In  short,  at  40  he  has  exactly 
the  right  qualities  to  rescue  the 
British  musical  from  the  ersatz- 
American  doldrums  in  which  it  cur- 
rently languishes.  All  he  needs  to  do 
is  take  the  phone  off  the  hook  and, 
for  a while  at  least,  show  Mr 
Dootots  the  door. 


Wild  boy  comes  of  age 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrel 


Stephen  petronio’s  work 

has  always  represented  the  de- 
finitive New  York  dance  experience. 
His  dancers  weave  around  the  stage 
Jrith  a recldessnes  akin  to  roller 
bladers  on  5th  Avenue.  They  fly  Into 
each  other's  embrace  then  plunge 
Wo  the  crowd.  They  are  tough, 
tooyant,  avid,  and  they  fight  to 
^ke  themselves  known  above  the' 
thud  of  their  accompanying  music. 

But  Petronio  is  also  one  of  Lon-' 
don's  own.  He  first  appeared  at  th6 
Dmce  Umbrella  festival  in  1933,  ’ 
he’s  been  visiting  with  his  own 
company  since  1986.  We've  watched 
ojs  work  in  all  its  phases  '—  'from ! 
tank-corseted  erotics  and  ghoulish 
, mdy  Sherman  visuals  to  the  fiotbr- 
iousforepky  in  his  duet  with  lover' 
Michael  Cldfk.  Now,  at  41  • Pefrohlo 
^ he’s  shed  Ws: wild-boy  image.  • 1 
In  fact,  ReBourrie  Isn't  ft*  draSti- 
c®hy  new  as  its  title  suggests. -The 
hrat  section,  set  to  tousle  by  the 
oeaatte  Boys,  uses  a familiar  vdcabu-- 
rj  rof  slicing  legs,  skewed  lines' 
X!  ,Srt^0U9  'stopstar t : dyndmlds. , 
thiB  would  onrA  hnvA  hpprt  *f(xb- 


would  once  have  been'&b- 
in  slash-and-burn  style,  the 
jjjceria  scything  through  Space  arid' 
jforchmg  across  the  stage  so  fast 
1081  faw  Images  could  linger  and 


grow  in  their  path.  Now 
Petronio  lets  us  briefly  hold 
the  movement  irt  our  gaze. 

Even  though  the  dancers 
in  their  electric  bilies,  or 
anges  and  greetis  move 
at  speed,  pauses  are 
built  into  the  choreo- 
graphy that  show 
how  dance  phrases 
are  layered  to 
create  bright, 

I glancing  tex- 
I ture  of  move- 
ment, how 
:the  choreo- 
graphy leaps 
from  one'  dan- 
cer to  thenext  • 

' The  effect  is  to  ' 
i make ' the  structure  more 
i visible,  bbt  it  doesn't  make 
;thd  dance  arty  leas  physical.' 
jPefrortip's  choreography  tty  , 
'always  rammed  ifito  ‘"the 
[music's1  'beat  wltii  ’ thrilUng  > 
[force;  how  his  style  is  juicier.  In- 
'CtoaSlHgly  the  dance  is  slowed 
down  so  that  its  Images  setud 
SihfQ1  bur  brainy  and.-  right'dt  the 
end;  Pettonio,  Slung  fromahar- 

Iness'ln  one  cbrner,'startetb  fall 

■ very ‘SloWly  fbrward.  This  isn  t, 
ihotyvbr,  a;  mah  tyllng  pn  his 

i vi'.li.  • 1 •'  •' 

Petronio  . , . chads  theory  made 
'fate  dance'  ' pHOTd^NiEUESowirz 


face,  but  one 
who's  letting 
himself  sink 
deep  Into  his 
own  movement. 
ReEourne,  with 
its  clean-cut  flights 
of  dance,  is  the 
best  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

In  Larelgne,  set  to 
music  by  die  Stran- 
glers and  David  Linton, 
the  dancers  in  corsets 
and  floating  white  muslin 
look  fieetlngly  like  18th- 
century  rakes  and  poets. 
The  piece  is  way  to6  long' 
— Petronio  is  much  bet- 
ter at  setting  small  struck 
tureb  in  nlbtion  than 
'deciding  the  overall 
architecture  of  his  \tarks 
' — but  the  middle  section 
is  an  unexpected  wonder. 
Here  the  dancers  are  like 
Scraps  of  pure  energy, 
merging  and  flying  apart  on 
laws  of  motion,  too  complex 
to  glimpse.  It's  as  if  the  move- 
ment Is  unravelling  via  some 
chemical  reaction,  or  as  ir 
some  small  secret  gesture 
made  by  one  dancer  is  generat- 
ing an  explosion  of  pattern 
among  the  rest  It  Is,  mes-' 
' merfslngiy,  chaos  thebry  made 
' into  dance.  And  it  is  a'  fine  cur- 
tain-raiser to  this  year’s  Dance 
Umbrella.1''1  ’•  ''  " ■'  ; 


Only  Brian  Wilson  knows 


MUSIC 

David  Bennum 


PARIAN  WILSON  played 
D musicians  the  way  musicians 
play  their  instruments.  The 
Beach  Boys’  songwriter  based 
his  technique  on  Phil  Specter’s, 
meticulously  arranging  sounds 
and  voices,  stretching  the  bqr-  , 
dera  of  his  Btudlo  technology. 

The  talents  of  his  bandmates 
complemented  his  own  genius, 
i You  can  guesB  all  this  just  by 
listening  to  his  masterpiece,  Pet 
Sounds.  Here,  if  you  need  it,  is 
the  proof:  The  Pet  SoundB 
Sessions  (Capitol).  As  well  as  • • 
four  complete  editions  of  the 
album — the  original  mono,  a : 
;new,  well-executed  stereo  mix, 
an  entirety  vocal  version  and  an- 
other Instrumental  one  this 
four-CD  set  is  stuffed  with  vocal 
fakes,  backing  tracks,  oqt-takes 
and  studio  chatter;  Brian 
Wilson's  building  blocks.  , 

■ Ids  questionable  whether  indi- 
vidual albums  deserve  treat- 
ment this  lavish,  but  if  any  do, 
this  must  be  one  of  them.  Brian 
j Wilson  himself  helped  to  super* 
vise  this  exhumation,  and  while 
! his  judgment  on  Just  abOut  . ■ 

: everything  else  is  ques  tionable' 
to  say  theTeast,  you  have  to  as- 


sume that  when  it  comes  to  Pet 
Sounds  he  knows  what  he’s  on 
about  He  even  got  roped  In  on 
the  stereo  mix,  even  hough  he 
produced  the  original  in  mono 
for  the  very  good  reason  that 
he’s  deaf  In  his  right  ear  (which 
is  extraordinary  enough  In  itself, 
like  a world-class  athlete  with 
just  the  one  good  leg). 

What’s  on  offer  is  an  audio 
documentary.  If  you're  an  ama- 
teur musicologist  with  an  endless 
appetite  for  dissecting  great 
records,  then  here's  enough  ma- 
terial to  bore  what  few  friends  you 
mayjrossess  for  months.  If  you 
just  love  Pet  Sounds  and  would 
like  some  insight  into  how  it  was 
created,  then  it’s  fascinating,  and 
you'll  probably  have  the  good 
shnse  to  play  it  on  your  own. 

A few  months  after  Pet  Sounds,  • 
Brian  would  be  recording  close- 
harmony  tributes  to  vegetables  , 
and  denouncing  himself  in  the 
belief  that  his  songs  were  some; 
how  triggering  blazes  in  nearby  . 
buildings.  Neither  he  nor  The 
Beach  Boys  ever  realty  recov- , 
cred.  ft’s  lucky  that  He  lit  on ...  . 
something  as  timeless  and  sub- 
lime as  Pet  Sounds  while  he  was 
still  lucid  and  focused  enough  to 
put  his  greatness  into  practice,  If 
you  want  tb;  here's  where  you 
can  hear  him  doing  just  that.  . 


| An  eye  on 
the  past 

Tim  Radford 

Roya/  Geographical  Society 
Illustrated 

Introduced  by  John  Hemming 
Scrlptum  Editions  339pp  £45 

From  The  Reid; 

A Collection  of  Wntirgs  From  the 
National  Geographic 
edited  by  Charles  McCarry 
National  Geographic  Society 
458pp  £19.99 


/ HE  WORLD  always  looks 
/ ™0lJ ili-watering  on  a plate. 
* f Geographical  Soci- 

ety, familiarly  known  as  the  RGS 
user!  to  have  a journal  called  Ulus- 
h-aietl  1 ravels.  It  was  edited  bv  the 
old  Amazon  hand  Henry  Hates  and 
it  contained  rather  worried  reports 
about  rhe  absence  of  Dr  Liviiig- 
stone.  anil  dispatches  from  crazed 
polymaths  like  Arminius  Vnmbery 
the  Hungarian  Jew  who  survived  a 
Catholic  education  and  then  passed 

fj  dervishJ"  Ottoman  Central 
Asw.  ft  was  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings copied  from  jobbing  artists 
hi,  looking  for  work. 
One  of  these  was  Gustave  Do  re. 

mil  almost  a decade  before  Don!* 
began  knocking  off  studies  of  the 
Alhambra  for  a piece  on  travels  in 
5®"!s  lpy*«cn*  with  cameras  were 
already  fixing  indelible,  images  in 
[l*.  m,"t*  : f,,r  lh°se  at  home.  While 
Lolonei  Grant  (who.  with  John  Han- 
nrng  s[>eke,  found  the  source  of  the 
Nde)  was  photographing  a slave 
raai^et  in  Zanzibar,  a certain  Mrs 
G Lekegian  was  setting  a trend  fiir- 
Ihur  north,  with  studies  of  buffalo 
camels,  pyramids,  palm  trees  and 

stury  on  three  consecutive  pages. 
The  explorers  arrive,  and  a few 

E?  tfS!  3 -CZ  hundred  mWes  be- 
hind the  sightseers  are  already 

the^^  ChanSin£  tlK  WOr,d  a* 

?'*  stannin«  assembly  of 
300  photographs  selected  from  a 
collection  assembled  over  136  years 
illustrates  most  of  all  is  the  Lifr 
ness  of  that  change.  There  are  p£ 
tures  that  made  history,  of  the 
conquest  of  Everest  by  Hillary  and 
Tenzing  44  years  ago  — and  the 

are  *ntroduced  by 
ar  Edmund  Hillary,  writing  now 
Tltere  .s  a study  of  a Saudi  boy 


Epistles  at  dawn 


Peter  Conrad 

The  Proud  Highway:  The  Fear  and 
Loathing  Letters.  Volume  I:  1 955-67 
by  Hunter  S Thompson 
Edited  by  Douglas  Brinkley 
Bloomsbury  68Gpp  £20 


dungs  to  a sma||  animal 

range . His  done*ffi» 
inevitably,  was  a 


lalran  Eft . ...  . 


taken  50  years  ago  by  Wilfred  The- 
siger when  he  crossed  the  Empty 
Quarter  — and  the  same  Thesiger 

2?2E£ 

In  die  studies  of  faces  then,  and 

!fni  pi°W>  ?ere  ls  an  enduring  re 
RtffriW-1- 5*  ^ tlieir  tepee 
m 1880,  and  two  tribesmen  pose  for 

R?,imd  B°naparte  in  1884 
and  they  have  the  same  contempla- 
bye  pnde  as  a Northern  Territory 
tribesman,  his  septum  pierced  by  an 
o na^ma,  bone,  memorialised 2 
film  only  sut  years  ago. 

Photographs  have  a way  of  con- 
strainmg  the  wildest  landscape,  so 
tte  cunniqg  photographer  chooses 
something  strong  in  the  foreground 
tJ \ ba‘,nac,ed  whale  breaching  in 
the  southern  ocean,  a man  and  don- 
key on  a shaky  bridge  in  the  Chitral 
to  suggest  the  hazard,  the  dis- 
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tance.  the  sheer  scnle  of  it  all.  A huge 
Lfc  navy  icebreaker  looms  enormous 
uve,  the  ice  ofMcMurdo  Sound  in 
Antarctica  ui  1960,  just  as  Shackle* 
tons  Endurance  lurches  crazily  in 

pack  ^e,  300  miies  from  land,  h, 

1915.  the  distance  between  the  two 
s less  than  a lifetime,  but  it  seems 
like  an  aeon. 

This  dazzling  book  carries  a 
of  wavs  to  introduce  each 
section,  all  by  people  already  well 

IiIIvW11|if0r  t,he,r  lravcl  l300ks  tarn- 
.doxies  ly,  along  comes  something 

from  the  US  Nallonnl  Googra 
Socidy  wdh  no  pictures  at  all.  The 
National  Geographic  has  never 
been  famous  for  its  writing,  or  iu- 

until  imTE  f tl,c  rcnl  worlfI: 
untU  IJ77.  it  had  never  carried  an 

Honed  ab°Ut  the  US  ^ tbai  raen- 

K?1^.  gl^PtJOn-  Ismdihl  the 
Ku  KIux  Kfon,  sit-ins,  freedom 
ridera  or  black  poverty.  Until  1977. 
I,!!!?  "?**  araund  to  addressing 
sud^Sbr  , 8eofirraphic  realities 
such  ^as  Cuba  under  Castro,  and 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

Ffrid  is  a rap  over 
Sp  3nUC  u68  for  the  mockers,  all 
Herf Js  ex-President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  on  safari  ("We  were 
fortunate  enough  not  to  lose  a sin- 
gte  white  man  on  the  expedition 

r'Jl! Joseph  Conrad  up  the 
Congo  m the  heart  of  Africa  (“a 

{Treat  main— ..  . " ' a 


my  warm  flying  clothes 
1 nflatable  rubber  vest’1) 

^Sander  ^raham  BeU. 

nnH  A"  A ^ndbe^h'  Jane  Goodalj 
and  Diane  Fo^sey,  P^ul  Theroux  on 
the  Zambesi,  Owen  Lattiipore  play, 
!pg  snooker  in  Manchuria,  Robert 
;Peary  at  the  North  ^ole.  apd  even 
David  Attenborough,  on  a zoo  quest 

S Oth.. Ed  Hillary  is  here,  too.  (“We 
stagger  up  the  final  stretch.  We  are 
Nothmg  above  us,  a world 
below  .)  Don’t  be  a sloth,  buy  bpth 


tONG  before  anyone  else  had 
heard  of  him  — which  hap- 
pened in  iflfjij  W|,e„  j, . „ , 
hshed  Hell’s  Angels,  his  avenging 
satne  on  America's  sedate,  slay-at- 
home  fleniocraey  — HuiiIit  S 
Hiumpsun  was  a legend  in  his  own 
mind.  He  kept  copies  of  Ids  c-arli.-st 
most  miioeuous  loiters,  and  lut.-ci 
them  will]  Imn  as  lie  thumbed  his 
wav  across  the  continent,  sure  that 

tuLnyVi  Cari?°n  pnpcr  consti- 
tuted his  ticket  or  admission  to  ihe 
Aniericiin  literary  canon. 

hi  the  letters,  h- brawls  and  I, lus 

ters  Ins  way  into  “die  liig  U-agne". 

, en  a»  agent  rejecls  his  work  he 
threatens  lo  “cave  in  your  lace  and 
scatter  your  teeth  all  ov.  r Finii  Av- 
enue’. 'Hi. .nips,  .n  was  a nni„ri„us 
bruiser  win.  began  his  jounmlislie 
career  by  stomping  m «|L.:,ih  an 
hce  cHiuly  machine  that  bad  gob- 
bled one  of  bis  coins.  He  demands 
subsidies  and  patronage  fro,,,  ||,e 

uAorSi  K las  ''"“‘‘‘I  111  ‘luldii.  In 
USHvhe^uested  a weekly  cheque 
from  Wilhnin  Faulkner,  and  in  iAm 
he  wrote  while  drunk  1,.  IVesid.-nt 
Joliiasmi,  ininiiii.iViiig  hinisell  ;,s 
.overnor  of  American  Sam,,-,. 

l iiiilkiier  did  urn  i,.p|y;  |.|y  ||{l,| 

seereiary  solemnly  assim*  the  heli- 
I'iiisiug  outlaw,  tlml  he  would  “be 
gwen  every  consideiaiimi". 

A rabid,  uproarious  myilionuiniac 
Thompso,,  nmfKtoi  „ 
wh,U,  dramu^Mlu-. nat, „r 
US  revolutioiuiry  times.  He  lom. 
bmed  | be  self-rlestriHlive  will  niue 

ThTwy  ’?X;.,,?lSr  in  n,i‘ 1 Of 
Hie  Wcsi  with  ||,e  adolescent  oxis- 

ton  ialisni  of  Colin  Wilson’s  The 

Outsiden  Wilson  advertised  his 

Hienatiou  by  sleeping  rough  on 

Humpsientl  Heath  (which  in  the  six- 

I . ®,u,<cd  ll!<|r1:i  nulk-nl  gesture). 

Hut  Hie  model  Iliompsou  aped 
must  ill  ten  lively  was  Marion  Hnmilo 
as  the  marauding  biker  in  Hie  wild 
une.  When  Ids  dismittive  gang 
ndes  into  the  slumbrous  Californian 
mvn.  someone  asks  linmdo  what 
he  is  rebelling  against,  "Whaddays 
S°t?  he  snarls.  Researching  the 
rampages  of  the  Angels,  Tliompson 
^?™Sd  ed  " b,kc  «Kl  transformed 

"CrTXi  ni£  an  arcl»*yi*al  lien,; 
Genghis  Khan  on  an  iron  horse  a 

monster  steed  with  a fiery  amis."  ' 

To  embellish  his  belligerent  per- 

Xlmbfgnn  refcrri"S  to  himself 
tSird  P^rson‘ Hc  became  “the 
Hunterfigure , riding  a “Hunter- 

^ U his  ffiven  name  werc  a 
Predestining  augury,  he  fancied  him- 

“ l hu  Jter-  He  stalked  Maniiat- 
ran  with  a hunting  knife,  in  Rio  de 
Xaneiro  graduated  to  a pistol  “like 
Sam  Spade  . and  later  acquired  a .22 

W^ch  h?  used  for  “Queer- 
S B«LSur-  After  Kennedy's 
assassination,  he  advanced  to  a .44 

"£  ^hich  he  ^tended  td 
^b  ef  of  P01^"  in  Dallas, 
■tostead;  fitting  a Smith  and  Wesson 

SSf!;  9 he  Sunned  down  a 
^Id  boar  in  Colorado.  What  is  satire 
but  imaginary  slaughter?, Thomp- 
son  rpviled  the  politicians  of  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties  as  a ’'generation 
of  swipe  . and.  treated  hisjournaUfr 

snort ' t!7  ^eni  W ? btocid 

sport.  He  took  pnde.m  pulverising  a 
raccoon  which  raided  his  garbage 
ran:  his  shotgun,  he  said  -Ldver- 
l^^Pa/flPiwasing;  Hwift.on  the 
effects  of  the  lash  - "does  awful 


. H*  Nicies  wereX^I 
tocd  by  photographs  h7S 

*J.W  « ana'cgy  betw^g 
shooting  — visual  targtW 
dependent  on  n steady  trigg^ 

-aiu  sharpshooting.  WhT? 

^ n,ed  Imnself  to  wrile,  h m 
b«l  to  turn  the  typewfa®; 

.» fens, ve  weapon,  and  was  gS 
when  a New  York  n«gC 
jetted  10  his  all-night  creator 

I he  man  downstairs  is  banrj 

!,lol  1 “to',  it  four  in  tbeS- 
'““I  ^ess  the  typewriter  JanL 
nerves.  . 

Despite  this  percussive  s. 
and  alcoholic  fury,  the  letters^ 
ihonipson  as  an  Amt-riran  r^' 
l,c.  ingenuous  in  his  asphi- 
‘.l!?  tmtoby.  (Cnrrespondii»  t 
Inruns  iibroad.  he  rdusdio. 
jifiograms,  because  the  feal  1 
limilK  uf  Hie  lorniaisuffcndcdt  t 
Mf/g«Tald  s iiiivvl  recurs  througf:  ■ 
Ih's  volume  a ^ if 

like  Hu-  ilhiMiry  green  light  5ti7. 
on  1 In-  hoii/on  by  Gaisby  hira>. 
Menially  employc-cl  by  Time mv- 
•<uie.  Ihonipson  kepi  his  style  fr-r 
corrupliou  by  tvjiing  f.ut  a]]  01T' 
1,11  "ii  I .ate by.  He  reread  ihebJ; 
I'orliiguese  while  living  in  Bid 
in ul  I'l'inarki'd  iliai  if  Fii2gcraIdL 
h'-'-ii  ,1  Ninth  American,  "dw 
have  niadc  him  an  emperor". 

During  hi>  lime  in  the  air fuA> 
In1  looked  nul  uf  a plane  and p 
“I he  lillle  green  light  «.m  the  wingc 
blinking'',  except  that  it  >huddt>. 
:|S  the  wing  were  about  lo  ta- 
ut I “anil  send  us  all  hurtling  too 
ground".  Forty  years  after  Gats1; 

I inn  npson  chrunicled  an  Ameri 
which  Inn  I fallen,  forfeiting  its  die 
to  be  a born-again  Eden.  ' 


m 


IS  MOST  acute  coniDienlc 
this  sacred  text  was  pfc 
■ m vokeil  by  JFK’s  asssiffl 
linn,  which  he  called  The  idk 
profound  not  uf  the  Lwendeth  fti 
Uiry”.  Renicmbering  the  murderd 
fintsby,  he  commented  that  l« 
Hiirvey  Oswnltl  had  rewritten  & 
end  of  the  book.  Thompson  new 
wi  ote  n novel  lo  «|tial  Gatsby,  botb 
Hell’s  Angels  and  Fear  hi 
l-oiiihing  In  Ijis  Vegas  hc  devised1 
new  kind  of  journalism,  which  fod 
fictional  liberties  with  facts. 

Ml  got  into  journalism  by  tfni 
he  told  a newspaper  when  aslo! 
for  n job.  ‘'Man,"  he  assured  tin 
New  York  Times  when  applying 
another  job,  "if  you  only  knew  hosl 
dig  facts.”  But  lie  dug  them  ^ 
cause,  like  Mailer  or. Tom  Wolfed  ■ 
could  fictionally  flex  t^enVj_^f  I 
declared  fiction  itself  to 
because  American  . truth;  ff  i 
stranger  than  any  novpUsfs 
tion;  facts,  however,  as  reported.*! |f 
Time  or  the  network  pews,  ,«■*!; 
only  “lies  added  up”.  Hence  TO0?  if 
son’s  skittish  merger,  of  ihe  two.  ■;  j 
• Gatsby’a.  optimistic  frontier  W|| 
'now  irrevocably,  dosed  .dowa^ 
longer  yearning  for  | augnie^ 
■horizons,  Thompson  ihojc? 
fortified  Colorado  compoUDI!  j 
amuses  himself  by.  foudfog 
■local  fow-makers-  In  197d,heiflg[ 
successfully  for  sheriff,,  cainj^g 
on  the.  FVralf  Power  ticket;  M.1# 
not  have  reedfled  any  of  the 
that  ravage  the  land,  but.  atn^r 
•tiding  ; his  , prophetic  conpfi  ^ 

: remnjns  America's  unavailing 
< science,'  snapping  like  a ^ob^fl1^ 

' If  you  would  like  "/he  Prajd 
, aiThe.s'pepfol  price  of  El 6 send.^ 
i Of^ler  tp.qCjItureShop  (990  3d !? 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


Nietzsche  in  Tlirln:  The  End  of 
the  Future,  by  Lesley 
Chamberlain  (Quartet,  £7) 


HEN  people  in  Britain  think 
about  Nietzsche  — which 
doesn't  happen  all  that  often  — they 
think  of  an  extravagantly  musta- 
chioed proto-Nazi  who  went  bonkers. 
Even  those  who  know  that  this  is  a 
wretched  calumny  sneakily  turn  to 
ihe  final  pages  of  his  biographies  In 
order  to  gawp  at  his  insanity.  Cham- 
berlin sorts  this  out  once  and  for 
all  by  concentrating  on  1888,  the 
philosopher’s  last  sane  year,  and 
writing  in  lhat  second-guessing  bio- 
graphical style  — trying  to  imagine 
every  thought  going  through  his 
head,  often  on  the  slenderest  of  evi- 
dence—(hat  is  guaranteed  lo  draw 
in  tlie  curious  and  easily  satisfied. 

What  makes  her  book  so  good  is 
its  triumphantly  appropriate  tone: 
you  can  believe  in  her  version  of 
Nietzsche.  "I  sometimes  wonder 
what  people  thought  of  him  in  ihe 
train . . . This  strange  man.  given  to 
disguises,  who  is  he?  Might  lie  not 
be  plotting  the  crime  of  the  millen- 
nium against  humanity?"  Und  so 
miter.  This  might  be  tendentious 
but  it  draws  us  in.  and  the  consis- 
tency of  tone  allows  us  lo  imagine 
lhat  her  |>orlrail  is  at  least  coherent. 
Read  Hayman's  biography  t Phoenix, 
£12.99)  for  more  facts,  but  read  this 
lor  the  atmosphere  and  insight. 
There  is,  though,  no  index,  which  is 
a shameful,  cheese-jxmng  economy. 


Tha  End  of  Time,  by  Damian 
Thompson  (Minerva,  £6.99) 


SSktO  DINNER-PART)'  conver- 
I W sation  about  the  millennium 
is  complete  without  a prediction 
that  the  world  is  about  to  experi- 
ence mass  popular  convulsions  ‘just 
Eke  last  time'  (ie,  999  ADI."  Wow. 
Thompson  must  go  lo  some  pretty 
exciting  dinner  parties.  To  be  fair, 
this  is  a fascinating  book  about  end- 
time  prophecies,  from  ancient  Ju- 
daism to  the  Heaven's  Gate  cult.  An 
ex-rellgious  affairs  correspondent, 
he  is  not  harshly  dismissive  enough 
of  some  of  the  nutters  lie  conies 
across  — but  then  it  wouldn't  have 
been  much  of  a book  if  he  had  been. 


Apocryphal  Tales,  by  Karel 
Capek,  tra  Norma  Comrada 
(Catbird,  £9.99) 


CAPEK  (pron.  Chop-ek)  died  in 
1938,  his  heart,  so  the  story 
goes,  pierced  by  Chamberlain's  um- 
brella. Here  are  36  very  short  sto- 
ries. most  of  which  take  a historical 
moment  and  twist  it  arsy-versy. 
People  fleeing  Attila  are  more  mon- 
strous  than  the  Hun;  a baker  com- 
plains that  Christ’s  miracle  with  the 
loaves  has  ruined  him.  This  kind  of 
game  is  commonplace  now;  but 
Capek  was  its  pioneer.  Each  conceit 
guaranteed  to  produce  a sardonic 
bark  or  a wry  Smile/ 


The  Official  Tamagotchi  Pot 
Care  Quldo  and  Record  Book, 
by  Doris  Betz  (Virgin,  £3.99) 


A S PEOPLE  get  loo  scared,  self- 
lsh  or  miserable  to  have  chil- 
dren of  their  own,  they  turn  td  this 
electronic  equivalent.  I would 
J101  recommend  iL  Tamagotchi 
hands  on  misery  to  Tamagotchi.  It 
^repens  like  a coastal  shelt  So  get 
out  as  early  as  you  can,  and  don’t 
55ve  any  Tamagotchis  yobrself. 
raen  again,  cyber-poo  would  seem 

10  ”ave  several  advantages  over  the 
real  thing, 


Quiet  torment  of  a fellow  traveller 


Karl  MUIer 


Walking  In  the  Shade:  Volume  II  of 
My  Autobiography  (1 949-62) 
by  Doris  Lessing 
HarperCollins  369pp  E20 


DORIS  LESSING  once  ac- 
cused her  friend  Edward 
Tliompson  of  treating  her 
like  something  that  had  "wandered 
out  of  the  bush  dazzled  by  bright 
lights".  Her  early  days  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  chronicled  in  the  mar- 
vellously remembered  first  volume 
of  this  autobiography,  and  she  has 
now  turned  to  the  years  1949  to 
1962.  The  bright  lights  may  have 
proved  harder  to  write  about  than 
the  bush,  but  the  same  powerful 
readability  prevails.  Exile,  escape, 
homecoming,  survival  — ancient 
themes  make  their  appearance  in 
these  books,  which  have  in  them 
the  outposts  and  metropolis  of  an 
empire,  and  the  end  of  that  empire. 

She  is  now  in  a cold  country,  at 
the  start  of  a cold  war.  She  Is  a sin- 
gle parent,  whose  life  and  works  are 
arranged  lo  accommodate  the  rear- 
ing of  a young  son.  Her  mother  fol- 
lows her  out  of  Africa,  returns  there, 
buL  remains  on  her  back,  where  she 
can  be  located  to  this  day  Cl  cuiild 
have  killed  her  there  and  then." 
thought  little  Doris  Tayler  on  her 
African  farm,  the  strong-willed  child 
of  a strong-willed  parent) . 

She  was  soon  lo  commit  what  she 
now  thinks  of  as  the  most  neurotic 
act  of  her  life  — joining  the  Commu- 
nist parly  at  a point  when  her  mis- 
givings on  the  subject  had  become 
“a  steady,  private  torment".  She  was 
already  well  on  the  way  in  regarding 
Stalin  as  a thousand  limes  worse 
than  Hiller.  Khrushchev’s  20lh  Con- 
gress repudiation  of  Stalin  did  not 
go  far  enough  for  her.  but  she  was 


at  first  able  to  admit  this  only  in 
private. 

Becoming  a communist  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  false  positions  to 
which  she  feels  she  has  been  prone, 
and  it  gave  plenty  of  scope  for  her 
"natural  disposition”  to  irony.  But 
there  is  no  irony  when  she  gels 
round  to  faring  the  now  "incredible 
and  unforgivable  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  socially  concerned,  hope- 
ful,  dedicated  souls  connived  at  the 
crimes  in  the  communist  world,  by 
refusing  to  recognise  them  and, 
then,  by  refusing  to  recognise  them 
openly".  All  over  Europe,  she  writes, 
though  less  so  in 
America,  it  was 
the  kindest  people 
who  had  become 
communists.  The 
book  tells  how 
she  became  a 
famous  lefiie  in  a 
London  full  of 
famous  lefties. 

Henry  Kissinger 
seemed  unaware, 
when  he  visited 
her,  that  "in  Eu- 
rope ’everyone’ 
had  been  a com- 
munist or  been  in 
a communist  am- 
bience". The  ironic  inverted  com- 
mas round  “everyone"  — a 
favourite  word  of  hers  — are  absent 
from  other  such  claims.  “Most  of 
the  people  in  the  arts  then  had  been 
communists  of  some  kind."  She 
went  lo  a Trafalgar  Square  rally  in 
Ixmdon  with  John  Osborne.  I indsay 
Anderson  was  there,  “disapproving 
of  everyone  as  usual".  “Nearly  every- 
body l knew  seemed  to  be  there." 

There  was  a pleasure  in  taunting 
the  police,  who  beat  some  of  them 
up,  but  not  the  famous  ones,  when 
the  cameras  had  quit  the  scene.  By 


now,  however,  she  was  sick  of 
demos  and  marches  and  taunts  and 
comrades.  When  she  refers,  half- 
way through,  to  "my  own  side”  she 
means  what  she  later  calls  "our 
great  country,  Britain":  the  irony  in- 
volved in  that  second  reference  can’t 
conceal  that  site  liked  it  here,  and 
not  just  because  of  tile  bright  lights. 

Quite  a lot  of  irony  was  needed 
when  she  came  to  recall  the  occa- 
sion when  she  shared  a bed,  for  con- 
versational purposes,  with  the  critic 
Kenneth  Tynan,  and  noticed  lhat  his 
walls  were  hung  with  whips,  lltose 
critics.  There  were  people  at  the 
time  who  sus- 
pected Lhat  he 
was  less  inter- 
ested in  sado- 
masochism than 
in  talking  about 
it,  and  that  the 
same  might  be 
said  of  his  social- 
ism. What  she 
calls  ‘‘his  some- 
what perverse 
musical  Oh.  Cal- 
cutta" was  called 
by  him  "after- 
dinner  entertain- 
ment for  civilised 
people".  Spoken 
like  a savage  Red.  Critics,  she* 
thinks,  were  deficient  in  their  re- 
sponse to  her  novel  The  Golden 
Notebook,  written  at  this  lime  and 
often  seen  as  her  principal  achieve- 
ment. Especially  in  mind  here  are 
the  feminists  who  wrangled  over  it. 
But  the  novel  has  meant  much  both 
to  feminists  and  to  others,  and  this 
was  predicted  at  Ihe  time.  One  re- 
viewer said  straight  away  lhat  "it  is 
the  sort  of  book  lhat  determines  the 
way  people  think  about  themselves”. 

In  this  sphere  — criticism  — as 
in  others,  she  thinks  that  things 


Doris  Lessing:  zeal  for  democracy 
in  Africa  photo  Steve  pvke 


have  got  worse  since  she  was 
young.  When  the  party  line  was 
finally  discredited,  when  the  god 
failed,  she  felt  that  "'everything’ 
was  falling  apart”,  but  these  were 
belter  years,  she  suggests,  than  the 
"grudging,  cold,  cautious  time”  we 
have  now.  It  is  a lime  when  children 
who  don’t  get  on  with  their  mothers 
are  apt,  unlike  herself,  to  remain 
with  them. 

Not  everyone  on  the  left,  during 
the  years  in  question,  was  either  a 
heartless  or  a doubling  Stalinist. 
Most  of  them,  with  no  secret  about 
it  at  all,  were  against  Stalin’s  mass 
murders  and  show  trials.  It  is  with 
this  sort  of  socialism  that  her  affini- 
ties must  always  have  lain,  despite 
the  card  she  carried  for  a while,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  these  affinities 
have  been  diminished  by  her  con- 
veraion  to  a Sufi  style  of  thought. 
She  has  a fine  feeling  for  working 
people,  for  the  hard  shifts  she 
shared  with  thorn.  Her  zeal  fur 
democracy  in  Africa,  rarely  a 
favourite  concern  uf  "the  com- 
rades", has  survived  bulk  its  trials 
and  its  triumphs. 

There  are  many  moments  in  the 
book  when  you  are  conscious,  not  of 
irony,  but  of  its  opposite:  uf  a plain- 
spoken  directness,  mi  doubt  respon- 
sible for  the  tactlessness  which  was 
alleged  of  this  “difficult"  woman.  It 
can  be  seen  as  an  aspect  of  lu  r m- 
orgy,  of  tile  energy  shared  with  her 
mother.  “This  happened."  sin*  an- 
nounces at  various  points,  and  sin- 
is  off  like  a force  ol  nature.  Iik<- 
zebras  across  the  savanna.  The  wise 
woman  she  hasn’t  wanted  to  lie 
thought  can  be  very  fast  «>n  her  teei 
at  seveuly-suniething. 

The  most  Doris  D-ssinglike 
pages  of  this  volume  include  those 
in  which  she  speaks  of  her  writing 
habits  and  their  domestic  setting  — 
her  patrolling  of  the  flat,  her  cups  of 
tea,  her  cal  naps,  her  cats  — and  in 
which,  to  great  effect,  a cat’s  eye  is 
trained  on  the  people  in  the  fiat. 


Through  a distorted  lens 


Natasha  Walter 


Life  and  Death 
by  Andrea  Dworkin 
Virago  252pp  £6.99 


Jk  NDREA  DWORKIN  Is  one  of  a 
r\  generation  of  women  who 
revolutionised  the  way  that  we 
think  about  femininity,  about  sexu- 
ality, and  about  violence  against 
women.  So  it’s  not  surprising  that 
now  and  again,  in  this  patchy  book 
of  essays,  Dworkin  draws  this  revo- 
lution to  our  notice  with  a hint  of 
deserved  pride.  In  1971,  Dworkin 
was  a battered  wife.  "No  one  knew 
about  battery  then,  including  me," 
she  says.  “It  had  no  public  name. 
There  were  no  shelters  or  refuges. 
Police  were  indifferent  There  was 
no  feminist  advocacy  or  literature 
or  social  science ...  At  the  time,  so 
far  as  1 knew,  l was  the  only  person 
this  had  ever  happened  to.” 

Her  work  and  other  women’s 
courage  in  speaking  out  mean  that 
now  everyone  knows  about  battery. 
Every  year,  more  and  more  women 
feel  able  to  leave  abusive  'husbands 
or  to  take  partners  and  acquain- 
tances', as  well  as ' strangers,  to 

court  for  rape  and  assault;  ' 

Dworkin’s  relevance  doesn  t just 
He  in  ' the  pasL  One  of  the  most 
striking  essays  in  this  book  is  about 
a recent  case,  that  of  Nicole  Brown 
Simpsoft.  Dworkin  draws  attention 
to  the' way  that  Nicole's  pwn  words 
— her  diaries;  the  stories  she  told 
her  friends;  the  call  she  made  to  a 
battered  women’s  shelter  just  five 


days  before  her  death,  terrified  that 
her  ex-husband  was  going  to  kill 
her  — were  excluded  from  O J 
Simpson’s  trial.  This  essay  reminds 
us  that  women  who  are  abused  and 
who  suffer  violence  still  don’t  have 
justice;  their  words  still  aren't  given 
real  respect  and  their  bodies  still 
aren’t  given  full  protection. 

With  so  much  right  on  her  side, 
it’s  maddening  when  Dworkin  gets 
it  wrong.  I suppose  you  can't  expect 
fierce,  brave,  radical  thinkers  to  be 
rational,  coherent  and  convincing 
on  every  occasion.  But  her  burning 
anger  leads  her  to  set  up  a mono- 
lithic world  view  that  warps  and 
simplifies  many  issues.  Above  all, 
her  demonisation  of  pornography 
as  equivalent  to,  or  even  worse 
than,  concrete  rape  and  abuse  leads 
her  into  bizarre  rhetoric. 

Now,  you  may  not  believe  that  tlie 
smiling  women  in  pornography  art 
really  having  fun.  You  may  think 
lhat  men  who  u&e  a lot  of  porno- 
graphy may  have  undesirable  alti- 
tudes towards  women.  But  would 
you  make  the  leap  into  saying  that 
the  woriien  you  see  in  pornography 
are  invariably  suffering  not  just 
abuse,  but  the  equivalent  of  geno- 
cide. and  that  the  men  who  make  It 
and  use  It  are  doing  foe  equivalent 
of  genocldal  murder? 

Dworkin  does  make  that  leap. 
She  exaggerates  the  ■ harm  Lhat 
women  experience  at  the  hands  of 
pornographers,  and,  by  doing  So, 
she  seems  to  shrug  off  the  real 
abuse  and  inequality  that  women 
still  suffer. 


How  to  become  a 
freelance  writer 


by  NICK  DAWS 

Freelance  writing  enn  be  creative, 
fulfilling  and  a lot  of  fun,  with 
excellent  money  lo  be  made  us  well. 
What’s  more,  anyone  can  become  a 
writer.  No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is  huge.  In 
Britain  alone  there  arc  around  i .000 
daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  papers, 
and  more  than  8.000  magazines. 
Many  of  ihe  stories  and  articles  that 
they  publish  are  supplied'  by 
freelances.  Then  there'  are  books, 
theatre,  films, TV,  radio... 

With  such  demand,  there's  always 
:raom  for  new  writers.  But,  as  Mr.  E. 
H.  Metcalfe,  principal  of  Britain’s 
leading  writing  school  The  Writers 
Bureau,  explains,  ‘‘If  you  want  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing  your 
work  in  print,  one  thing  you  must 
have  is  proper  training.'  1 
The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a com- 
prehensive correspondence  course 


covering  every  aspect  of  fiction  nnd 
non-fiction  writing.  The  140,000 
word  course  is  written  by  pro- 
fessionoi  writers  and  has  been 
acclaimed  by  experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all  working 
writers  themselves.  From  the  start 
they  are  shown  how  to  produce 
saleable  work.  ‘At  the  Bureau  our 
philosophy  is  quite  simple*  says  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  ‘We  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  help  students  become 
published  writers.’ 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen  days' 
free  trial.  In  addition,  Ihe  Bureau 
offers  a remarkable  money-back 
guarantee  - if  you  haven’t  earned 
your  tuition  fees  from  published 
writing'  within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 

So,  would  you  like  to  be  a writer? 
Why  not  start  now  by  returning  the 
coupon  below! 


FAX  (+44)161  228  3533  24  HOURS 


| Why  Not  Be  A Writer? 

I First-class  home-study  course'  gets  you  a flying  start.  Earn  while  you  learn, 
j Expert  tutors,  personal  guidance,  help  to  sell  your  writing  and  much  more!  It’s 
1 tdL-ai  for  bug miters.  Details  free.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Scud  the  coupon. 

! Nome  I ' ' ‘ • • 

J (BLOCK  CAPITALS  PLEASE) 

Address 


The  Writers  Bureau 

Dept.  WE117,  7 Dale  Street,  Manchester,  Mi  1JB,  England. 
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England’s  durable  guardian 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 
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SPORT  31 


Mark  Cocker 

#N  CHOOSING  plants  lo  symbol- 
ise themselves,  the  English  have 
tended  to  entwine  their  name 
witli  the  foliage  of  three  main  species 
7"  the  rose.  oak  and  willow.  But  a 
fourth,  much  neglected,  certainly 
more  humble  and  perhaps  more  en- 
during plant  symbol  for  this  nation 
andits  countryside  is  the  hawthorn. 

The  species  features  more  regu- 
larly in  English  place  names  than 
any  other  tree  or  plant.  At  one  time 
it  would  almost  have  been  possible 
to  travel  the  length  of  the  country 
without  leaving  a hawthorn's  side, 
certainly  without  losing  sight  of 
one.  As  late  as  the  1910s  the  coun- 
try was  interlaced  with  830,000km 
of  hedgerow,  most  of  it  hawthorn  — 
enough  white-flowered  lanes  of 
Crataegus  monogyna  to  stretch  from 
here  to  the  moon  and  back. 

Since  the  second  world  war  these 
field  borders  have  borne  the  brunt 
uf  agricultural  improvement,  and 
about  half  of  those  in  eastern  Eng- 
land have  been  destroyed.  The 
plant's  recent  fortunes  thus  symbol- 
isetne  fate  of  the  wider  countryside 
| and  the  modern  English  violation  of 
their  own  landscape.  Yet  hawthorn 
demonstrates  equally  that  land-  , 
scape  s power  to  resist. 

Wherever  the  spade  has  failed  to 
grub  out  any  hard-bitten  roots,  and 
whenever  humans  have  turned 
their  back  even  momentarily,  the 
Mayflower  springs  back,  its  arthritic 
hmbs  clawing  their  way  towards  the 
light.  Hawthorns  sometimes  man- 

388  even  0,1  U*  most  ex- 

posed cliff  lops,  Where  die  winds 
are  so  strong,  the  soils  so  thin  and 
me  salt  spray  so  corrosive  that  the 
bushes  spread  horizontally  rather 
Ihan  vertically.  Here  in  Norfolk, 
nor  herly  gales  Lome  ploughing 
over  the  open  expanses  of  arable  so 
Utat  many  hawthorn  hedges  have 
been  blasted  into  bitter  waves  of 
thorn  cresting  forever  southwards. 
Historically,  humans  have  eni- 
durabi%  in  the  plant 
rather  than  warred  against  it  By  the 
early  Saxon  period  English  hedge- 


rows were  already  well  established. 
In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
some  hedge  systems  were  probably 
neolithic  in  origin.  Sometimes  their 
protective  function  was  a matter  of 
strategy  as  well  as  husbandry. 
Hedges  tound  by  Julius  Caesar  in 
Handers  were  laid  by  the  Nervii 
tribe  to  frustrate  enemy  cavalry. 

Hawthorns  were  equally  valued 
tor  their  defence  against  spiritual 
forces,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Euro- 
peans believed  in  the  tree's  magical 
powei-s  to  ward  off  die  mischievous 
spirits  of  the  pagan  landscape.  And 
s gorgeous  snowstorm  of 
white  blossom  ensured  that  it  was 
deeply  embedded  in  pre-Christian 
cdebrabons  of  spring  and  fertility. 
On  May  Day.  the  Mayflower  was 
used  to  deck  the  houses,  the  May- 
pole  and  the  May  virgins. 

Its  central  role  in  these  heathen 
disaPPr°val 

of  the  official  church.  Certainly 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  inflicted  lasting 
damage  on  hawthorn's  powerful 


ILLUSTRATION  ANN  HOBDAY 

symbolism  when  he  instituted  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  Before  its 
British  adoption  in  1752  the 
hawthorns  of  southern  England 
would  have  first  flowered  about 
May  Day  itself.  Bui  the  new  calen- 
dar moved  all  dales  10  days  fin-ward 
and  uprooted  the  tree  from  its  an- 
cient talisnianic  position. 

In  Norfolk,  there  remains  one  liv- 
ing expression  of  these  ancient 
hawthorn  rituals  — an  800-vear-olri 
specimen  in  the  village  of  Hethel.  It 
was  recorded  as  a meeting  place  for 
rebels  during  the  reign  of  King  John: 
even  then  it  was  probably  a good- 
f'zed^e- ,n  itJi  heyday  Iasi  century 
the  boll  was  almost  four  metres  in 
circumference  and  the  branches 
spread  across  an  area  of  almost  29 
metres.  Today  it  has  decayed  to  a 
fraction  of  it  former  self,  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  discount  such  a veteran 
Its  loss  of  bulk  could  be  a case  of 
vegetable  downsizing,  a trimming  ol 
sails  to  enable  its  thorny  passage 
through  the  next  millennium. 


Quick  crossword  no.  390  I Bridge  a, 


I Mf'S  supercomputer  Deep  Blue 
/ IMS  abandoned  chess  in  favour  of 
the  stuck  and  bond  markets,  so 
Garry  Kasparov,  after  a few  manda- 
tory sneers  at  the  machine's  cow- 
nrdice  in  dodging  a rematch,  has 
settled  down  once  more  to  his  old 
routine  of  cerebrally  wiping  out  fel- 
low-humans. Six  rounds  into  last 
months  I-ontys  Tilburg  tourna- 
ment, Kasparov  had  five  wins  and  a 
draw  with  a performance  rating  of 
more  than  3,000  Fide  points. 

Later.  Kasparov  slowed,  settling 
lor  a first-place  lie  with  his  country- 
men Kraiimik.  aged  22.  and  Svidler. 
?!■  Meanwhile  a surfeit  of  all-Kuss- 
tan  K v K contests  has  provided  the 
rationale  for  a $5  million  world 
championship  knock-out  at  Gronin- 
gen in  a few  weeks'  lime,  which  Kas- 
parov has  contemptuously  dismissed 
and  where  the  ageing  Anatoly  Kar- 
pov still  has  a bye  to  the  final. 

Judit  Polgar,  the  leading  woman 
player  can  handle  all  the  lop  male 
GMs  bar  Vishy  Anand.  Kramnik 
and  Kasparov.  The  latter's  latest 
success  against  her,  by  a violent  ami 
perhaps  risky  assault  at  Tilburg,  in- 
dicates that  the  great  sexist,  whose 
several  wins  against  Polgar  include 
a move  retraction  ami  a swindle  in 
the  dead  drawn  endgame  ol  r.mk 
and  kmglii  vereus  r..»k.  is  Marling 
to  believe  his  own  propaganda 
about  women  players  and  that  anv- 
1 ung  goes.  Just  what  lu-  thought 
about  computers  not  so  long  ago. 

Kasparov  v I'olgnr 

} c4  ^ A move  .me  divvrg.-uee 
truin  her  favourite  King's  Indian.  2 
Nc3  d5  3 (14  Ml>4  4 o3  c.r>  5 a3 
Bxc3+  6 bxe3  Nfli  7 cxdij  cm  1 5 
a 13  Kasparov's  teacher  lioivinnik 
popularised  this  fiuuiation,  bm  he 
preferred  H Bd;t  with  Ne2  and  a 
Inter  ell-el.  c4  D No2  Ncfi  10  g,j 
Ji6  1 1 Bg2  N«5  1 2 0-0  N!>3  13 
Ra2  0-0  |4  Ng3  IM7  15  Qe] 

Re8  I(J  c4I?  A radical  gambit, 
t romp  ed  by  1(5  hit  Qo7  harassing 
(.cgdk,i!ghl..|Xe4  17  fxe-1  Nx.M 

I?1*  19  M.m  a.)  or. 
luulS?!  Ierhaps  missing  the  reply 
menacing  17;  after  Nli7  21  Hxb7  or 


NII52I  N*h5Qxh5  22^K 
lhc  I’™",  bin  Black  fe  2 

game.  "">1 

21  Q12!  Nh5  22i_ 

R*h6  23  (jx!7+  and  XT™*" 


_ 

^tball  Premiership:  Southampton  3 Tottenham  2 

■ ■ 


inous.  23  Nf5 


KcO  25  BeaicsSS 

27Be2g(5  28  Nh6r.27Bv?S 

28  Be2  &e5  29  Bxh5  ion  _ — 

m Nhb+  Kg7  31  RI7+  KtSuartln  Thorpe 

32  SNxd4BRe8^7  3p  PIN  doclors  not  on,y  a 

ra<M  Rxdt Ms  politol  phenomenon.  In 

The  US  ii.ninr  u,  i W football,  too,  a manager  will 

fell  for  Kasparov's  ^u°  c.onvi.nce.peop,e  ^ 

one-move  om  goal  h "hue,  lose  is  win. 

K ' Last  Saturday  the  increasingly 

Shuler  „ under-pressure  Gerry  Francis  made 

d v Kasparov  t loken  criUcIsm  of  his  team's  defeat 

I d4  Nf6  2 c4  00  3 wj.  » ^ struggling  Southampton.  “WeVe 
cxd5  NxHR  b * , xr  ^”6lthrown  away  an  opporluniLy.  he 
B«7  7 He3  e of  Spurs' ability  to  lose  the  lead 

b6  in  Rh?  ??2„Q^9Ce.'Weneed  to  kill  off  matches." 
Bd3  Nd7  ^ 7 ? IS*  W 1 Yet  he  also  implied,  in  spin-doctor- 
rs  h^  hVifi  R^.140^  tones,  that  things  were  not  all 
Hh7 ‘We  were  in  control  of  the 

passing  tlie  ball  well,  we 
y eb  “ Ke9|gn8.  scored  two  great  goals  and  they  were 
n 9inc  fool  looking  as  though  they  were 
no  -496  to cauSe  us  any  problems." 

Well,  er,  not  quite.  Take  the  pass- 

w : 7 ing.  Spurs  gave  the  ball  away  with  a 

* b damning  regularity  that  was  only 

I exacerbated  by  their  sluggish  move- 
ment off  the  ball.  Yes,  the  team  did 
control  large  parts  of  the  game,  but 
mill  a dullness  that  produced  little. 

„ They  did  not  seriously  threaten 
‘i  [he  Southampton  gualki.-e|)i?r  Paul 
ji-i  c Jones  until  Jose  Dominguez's  open- 

J ing  goal  on  4 1 minutes,  and  did  noi 
■Vs  again  until  their  second  goal  on  65. 

A i-  Thereafter  a shot  off-larget  each 

~ - - ■»  from  Duniinguez  and  David  Ginoh 

n b c d e i fl  a was  as  dangerous  as  Tottenham's 
slacking  intent  got. 

Alexander  l olush  v Gosla  Sfc  In  explanation,  Francis  rightly 
Bm-b;u  (*st  MVaM.  Tlie  two  oppoofr.  argued  that  apart  from  Chris  Arm 
among  the  hardest  drinfcrr 


Spurs  spinning 
from  reality 


i 


sLrong,  who  is  playing  while  half-fit, 
all  his  strikers  are  injured.  The  man- 
ager also  rightly  complained  that 
Dominguez  should  have  had  a 
penalty  when  Jason  Dodd  brought 
him  down. 

But  then  Francis  returned  to 
being  economical  with  reality.  For 
instance,  calling  Southampton’s 
equaliser  “fortunate"  was  an  over- 
simplification. Yes,  Claus  Lundek- 
vam’s  half-hit  shot  only  beat  Ian 
Walker  because  of  a deflection  off 
Sol  Campbell.  But  why  was  tlie 
Southampton  player  totally  un- 
marked in  the  area  in  the  first  place? 

Francis’s  only  specific  criticism  of 
his  defence  was  directed  at  Ramon 
Vega  for  his  failure  on  Southamp- 
ton's second  goal  to  react  lo  Kevin 
Davies's  nod-on  which  allowed 
David  Hirst  to  score  on  his  home 
debut. 

The  manager  did  talk  about  the 
problem  with  Tottenham’s  "individ- 
ual concentration  situation",  though 
even  blaming  personal  mistakes  for 
this  defeat  was  another  over-simpli- 
fication. As  Francis  himself  admit- 
ted: “Everyone  can  make  a mistake, 
Hint’s  how  goals  are  scored." 

At  both  ends  of  the  pitch,  indeed. 
For  although  Spurs  threw  the  game 
away  through  defensive  errors,  they 
would  not  have  been  in  it  without 
Southampton's. 

It  was  the  home  defence  that  al- 
lowed Dominguez  the  space  to  pick 
up  the  ball  30  yards  out.  turn  and 


Francis:  under  pressure 


wallop  a shot  past  Jones  for  Totten- 
ham's first. 

And  as  for  Spurs'  second,  Francis 
Benali  committed  himself  to  a 
tackle  on  Dominguez,  and  thus 
allowed  tlie  little  man  to  turn  and  es- 
cape on  the  break  before  feeding  Gi- 
nola  on  the  left.  In  a further  act  of 
generosity,  the  Southampton  de- 
fence stood  off  as  the  Frenchman 
gratefully  progressed  to  the  edge  of 
the  area  and  unleashed  a left-fool 
shot  past  Jones. 

Of  course  football  is  all  about  opin- 
ions, and  another  view  came  from 
the  Southampton  full-bnck  Jason 
Dodd.  ‘This  is  one  o!  the  worst  Tot- 
icnliam  sides  I've  played  against."  lie 
said.  ‘They  may  be  skilful  but  they 
don't  roll  their  sleeves  up  when  the 
going  gets  lough.” 

With  all  these  criticisms,  and  Les 
Ferdinand  now  asking  for  a move 
because  Alan  Sugar  said  he  cost  too 
much.  Francis  must  wonder  if  all 
the  aggro  is  worth  it.  Another  ques- 
tion without  an  easy  answer. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


were  among  the  hardest  drinkersr ___ 

IMS'  ™'J  ™§Cricket  Third  Test:  Pakistan  v South  Africa 

(schnapps)  could  be  hrillianlh'  " ~ 

alive.  I lore  Tolitsli  (White 


has  the  edge;  how  did  lie  sin? 


No  2195: 1 Kcxc(>nndifbxc62Ku 

or  NcH  2 (II  or  ()g8  2 Qxl5.Trv 
are  I l!(ld3?  Nxg5  or  1 Bd3?Ne3a 
1 (13?  UgH. 


-"i—  — — — — ■ • — 

anlh'  Jr  , , , 

^Pollock  blitz  earns  South  Africa  series  win 

- I _ . . i I .• J ^ 1.A I J-! *ff  C.— 
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Across 

1 Hurdy-gurdy 
(6.5) 

9 Obnoxious  (9) 

10  Dry  (of  wine)  (3) 

11  Appte  drink  (5J 

13  Irish  girl  (7) 

14  Method  (6) 

15  Take  another 
took  at  — a 
critical  report  (6) 

IS  Erudite  (7) 

20  Scottish  river  (5) 

21  Consume  (3) 

22  Etching  (9) 

24  Growth  fl  1) 


R4 


Down 

2 Donkey  (3) 

3 Defeat  — the 
other  side  (7) 

4 Craft  — project 
(6) 

5 Regal  (5) 

6 Asceticism  (9) 

7 Mercury(ll) 

8 Admit  (11) 

12  Take  apart  (9) 

16  Cry  out  (7) 

17  Sfowfy(music)(6) 
19  Femafe  relative 

(5) 


23  Tavern  (3) 


Laet  week's  solution 


I WEEK,  the  World 

rr  Championships  begnn  in 
Hammamet,  Tunisia.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  the  African 
continent  has  hosted  the 
Bermuda  Bowl  - the  Open 
championship  - and  the  Venice 
Cup  for  the  ladles. 

BStain  Is  not  represented  in 
the  Bermuda  Bowl,  its  Open 
team  s effort  to  qualify  having 
raflen  a fraction  short.  But  the 
British  women's  team  — 
comprising  Nicola  Smith  and 
Pat  Davies,  Michele  Handley 
and  Sandra  Landy,  Liz  McGowan 
find  Heather  Dhoncjy  ^ my 
considered  among  the  favourites 
for  the  title,  not  least  because 
tarireref^gEu^^ 

The  British  team's  main  rivals 

for, the  top  spot  are  China, 
fiance,  the  US  and  Germany  - 
the  last  two  named  teams  have 
contested  the  last  two  Venice 
Cup  finals  and  the  score  Is  one 
all  — the, US  won  in  1993,  the 
Germans  in  1995. , 

Decide  how  you  would  play 
this  deal  from  the  1995  Venice 
Cup  final.  You  are  South.ln  four 
hearts  with  the  cards  shown 
here  (see  above): 


♦ A«5 

V A<)  109(5 

♦ 94 

♦ 9C5 

♦ KJ2 

V KJ83 

♦ AQ 

♦ J832 


This  has  been  the  bidding: 


West 
Q 107 
V None 
? 1087 
'None 


South  West 
1NT  24“> 
‘Ilf  Pass 


North  East 

34®  Pass 

Pass  Pass 


JJ)  Spades  and  another  suit 
(2)  A game  try  with  a heart  suit 

it  L681*8 1,16  aix  of  spades 
(fourth  beqt),  and  East  con- 
futes the  nine.  When  you 
draw  trumps,  you  find  West  with 
a singleton  and  East  with  three 
small.  Winning  the  third  heart  In 
dummy,  you  lead  a club  towards 
™ ^aBt  plays  die  queen  — 
and  West  shows  out! 

Eapt  cashes  a second  top  club, 
tlren  switches,  to  a diamond  In 
what  you  know  to  be  this  posi- 
tion, needing  to  lose  just  one 
more,  trick  (see  above  right). 

But  who  has  the  king  of  dla- 


Nortii 

♦ A8 
¥96 

♦ 94 

*9 


South 
*K2 
¥8  . 
♦ AQ 
*J8 


East 

*Noot 

¥No# 

*A»H 


monds?  If  West  has  it,  you®*  $ 
pl^y  the  ace  of  diamonds,  ta«  . 
the  ace  and  king  of  spades^ 
exit  with  a diamond  to  Wes*:-  i 
king.  She  will  have  to  gjveat* 
and  discard,  so  your  club  k** 
will  disappear.  But  ifEaathasv, 
the  king  of  diamonds,  you  *** 
simply  take  the  finesse. 
the  choice  between  on  endw, 
and  a finesse,  no  self-resp^ 
expert  would  do.  the  simpler 
thing.  South  went  up  with  fly 
ace  of  diamonds,  she 
spades,  she  edited  with  a 
raondi  and  . . . East  won  (W 
and  cashed  the  ace  of  cjute-  oj 
down.  Who’d  be  an  expert? 


OUTH  African  pace  bowler 
— ■ Shaun  Pollock  triggered  a spec- 
lacular  Pakistan  collapse  in  Faisal- 
abad  on  Monday  to  give  Iris  side  a 
slunning  53-run  victory  in  the  third 
Test— and  a historic  series  triumph. 

Pakistan  needed  146  to  win  with 
all  wickets  remaining,  but  Natal 
bowler  Pollock  took  four  wickets  in 
right  balls  in  the  morning  session  to 
: tarn  the  tables. 

| A holiday  was  declared  in  Faisal- 
liabad  in  anticipation  of  a home 
fnumph  in  the  first  series  between 
;tae  two  sides  in  Pakistan,  and  there 
a big  crowd  at  the  Iqbal  Sta- 
<uum.  But  Pakistan  were  bowled  out 
lor  92. 

South  Africa,  who  won  the  series 
“ter  the  first  two  Tests  at 
Rawalpindi  and  Sheikhupura  were 
■drawn,  also  owe  a debt  tp  off-spin- 
Iner  Pat  Symcox.  Twice  he  excelled 
..  1 foe  bat  for  South  Africa  and 
: | also  took  three  wickets.  . 

Pollock,  aged  24,  finished  with 
juvfc  for  37  and  seven  wickets  jn  th? 
match,  but  innings  of  81  and  55  on 
; JP  of  his  wickets  earned  Symcox 
^^an-of-the-inatch  award.  ' , ,, 
l am  happy  and  proud  to  be.  ,a 
^uth  African,’’  said  the  overjoyed 
explain  Hansle  Crpnje.  “It  was  a 
closely-fought  series,  especially  this 
"latch." 

i Pn  a dismal  day  for  Pakistan, 
Moin  Khan  (32)  and  Aarriir 
(14)  reached  double  figures, 
, Pakistan  captain  Saeed  Anwer 

sail  ■ "I7..H ,r  ... 


- v — 1 'v  u u a wm,  ucuiHit*/  ,, 

i“  .‘Appointing  not  to  beat  ihem 
“util  was  not  easy  to  chase  145.“  _ • ; 
tne  tourists  attacked  from  the 


first  minute  or  the  fourth  day  and 
the  four  Pollock  wickets  that  fell  in 
two  overs  proved  fatal  to  Pakistan’s 
chances.  They  left  Pakistan  reeling 
at  31  for  five. 

Pollock  dismissed  Saeed  Anwer 
and  Ejaz  Ahmed  in  his  third  over, 
for  nought  Ali  Naqvi  (6)  and  Inza- 
mam-ul-Haq  (5)  were  Pollock's 
other  victims,  falling  to  excellent 
slip  catches  by  Brian  McMillan  and 
Daryll  Culluian. 

Moin  Khan  and  Azhar  Mahmood 
doubled  the  score,  despite  some 
anxious  moments,  especially  when 
Mahmood  edged  one  ball  from 
Lance  Klusener  towards  Dave 
Richardson  after  making  six. 

With  Pakistan  79  for  Bix  at  lunch, 
their  hopes  rested  on  Moin  Khan 
and  Wasim  Akram.  But  Akram  mis- 


Football  results 


PA  OARLINO  PHHMIBRSHIh  ; 

AjsstsI  0,  Aston  Villa  0;  Bolton  1 , Chstsoa  0; 
Coventry  0.  Evsrtop  0;  Lstoesi*  Cty  2,  V*8t 
Ham  t;  Ltorpool  4.  Derby  0:  Manchester  UW  . 

a HH  1 Qiarknivn  1* 


Ham  1:  Liverpool  a,  ueroy  u; w 
7 tomsley  0;  Newcastle  UW  t Blackburn  !; 
3hefl  Wed  1 . Crystal  Palace  a So^ampton 
3.  Tottentism  2:  Wimbledon  1 , Leeds  Utd  0. 

1 NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE! 

Division  Oner  BirmlnahmOOxladO; 

Bradford  t , Crewe  0:  HixJdersM  1 . POrte^1 

- 1 ■ foswicii  2,  Biry  0;  MWcHesbro  2.  Port  Vale 

r^RZ.ManCOiSto^kwxtl.VWvesO:  . 

'stoKe  1 Sunderlnd  2;  Swindon  1 . Norwich  0; 

2;WBA2,  SheB.UtdO. . 

Division  Twoi  Bristol  ^ 

: Bbmiey  2.  Boumerrth  2:  Chesletfid  I . 

... , van  wm  obctu  mmi-*'1  ■ Wycombe  0;  fuliam  t,  Narffimptn  r.  ..  . 

cretllt  to  South  Africa,  siwC;  Piigig  ' 

Ii3^i0deser.ve  tWs  win-  Definitely  It,  /^nn02'^SSi: Southend  i®wni: 
I? ! ..‘Appointing  not  to  beat  them,  0. Bristol CityO; York 4. Carlate 3. 

Dlvlalwj  711(101^1.  plarilapoot  1; , ' 


rwfwm  *■!  ■ 

Utd  0;  Petfftxxo  2,  Tori*-. 
Rotherham  l:Srewsbuy 


0;  Rochdale  0. 
Scarborough  1- 


Rome  police  criticised 


CheBter  1.  MacdeetWd  1;  Enter  2, 
Somhorpe3:  Hull  0,  Brtahton  0;  L Orient  0, 
Colchester  2:  Lincoh  3.  Da*jjion  1 ; 
Mansfield  t.  Barnet  2;  Notts  Co  1,  Cambridge 
i hW  A-  Pclahnrn  9 TtxniBW  fl:  Rochdale  0. 


ITALIAN  police  used  excesave  in- 
timidation and  force  against  Eng- 
land football  supporters  during 
last  month’s  World  Cup  qualifying 
match  in  Rome,  according  to  tlie 
Football  Association. 

Stewarding  and  ticketing 
arrangements  for  the  match  were 
also  strongly  criticised  by  an  FA  re- 
port into  the  crowd  disturbances. 

David  Davies,  the  FA’s 
spokesman,  while  admitting  to  a 
small  rowdy  minority,  said  most 
England  fans  acted  with  restraint. 

David  Mellor,  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's football  task  force,  said: 
“I  am  glad  that  the  FA  have  grabbed 
with  both  hands  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  n crisp,  honest  report  into 
what  happened. " 

Meanwhile  the  Home  Secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  has  announced  that  he 
is  to  host  a summit  for  European 
police  chiefs  and  football  officials 
early  next  year  lu  ensure  that  die 
World  Cup  in  France  is  not  marred 
by  hooligans. 


limed  a lofted  drive  off  Symcox  and 
was  caught  by  Gary  Kirsten.  Sym- 
cox then  removed  the  last  two  wick- 
ets in  no  time,  finishing  with  three 
wickets  for  just  eight  runs. 

The  Pakistan  coach,  Haroon 
Rasheed,  said:  ''Our  batsmen  played 
very  badly  while  the  South  Africans 
bowled  and  fielded  exceptionally 
well." 

Pakistan's  leg  spinner  Mushtaq 
Ahmed  and  Kirsten  were  declared 
men-of-th  e-series.  —Agencies 

Scores:  South  Africa  239  (Gary 
Kirsten  lOOno,  Pat  Symcox  81 ; 
Wasim  Akram  4-42}  and  214 
(Symcox  55;  Mushtaq  Ahmad  4- 
57);  Pakistan  308  Inzamam-ul-Haq 
96;  Moin  Khan  80)  and  92. 

South  Africa  won  by  83  runs 


Manchester  united  beaL 

Feyenoord  2-t  in  Group  11  of 
the  Champions  league  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  to  consolidate  their  lead  over 
Juvenlus,  but  did  not  punish  last 
season's  runners-up  in  the  Dutch 
league  by  the  margin  their  superior- 
ity demanded. 

Alex  Ferguson's  team  squan- 
dered a series  of  chances  before 
and  after  Paul  Scholes  pul  them 
ahead  just  past  the  half-hour.  A 
penally  from  Denis  Irwin  19  min- 
utes from  lime  seemed  to  pul  the 
game  beyond  the  visitors,  but  a goal 
from  Henk  Vos  eight  minutes  from 
time  gave  the  home  side  some  anx- 
ious moments. 

In  Group  C.  Newcastle  United 
went  down  1-0  to  PSV  Eindhoven.  It 
was  the  home  side's  first  win  and 
the  visitors'  first  defeat,  and  the  re- 
sult leaves  the  two  teams  level  on 
four  points,  three  behind  leaders 
Dynamo  Kiev. 

Aston  Villa  produced  a solid 
defensive  performance  in  the  first 
leg,  second  round,  of  the  Uefa  Cup 
to  hold  off  Athletic  Bilbao  00  in 
front  of  a partisan  Spanish  crowd. 
But  Liverpool  free  an  uphill  strug- 
gle alter  being  beaten  3D  In  Stras- 
bourg, David  Zitelli  and  Denni 
Conteh  getting  the  goals  for  the 
French  side. 

In  the  second  round  of  the  Cup 
Winners'  Cup,  Chelsea  were  skating 
on  thin  ice  and  sliding  towards  an 
ignominious  defeat  against  Tromso 
when  Glanluca  Vialli  brought  some 
colour  to  his  team-mates'  cheeks 
■ with  two  goals  in  the  last  five  min- 
utes. The  game  was  stopped  twice 
to  clear  snow  from  the  pitch  mark- 
ings. Although  Chelsea  lost. 3-2,  the 
Italian  star's  great  individual  effort 
should  ease  his  side’s  task  consider- 
ably against  the  Norwegian  side  in 
the  return  leg  at  Stamford  Bridge. 


PHIL  TUFNELL,  the  England 
and  Middlesex  spinner,  escaped 
with  a $1,600  fine  and  a suspended 
ban  until  April  1999  when  he  ap- 
peared before  an  England  Cricket 
Board  disciplinary  hearing,  charged 
with  failing  to  take  a random  drug 
test  towards  the  end  of  last  season. 
The  decision  means  he  will  lake  his 
place  on  England's  winter  lour  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  starts  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Elsewhere  on  the  cricket  scene, 
Wasim  Akram,  the  Pakistan  captain, 
is  exacted  to  take  over  at  lanca- 
shire  next  season  after  Mike 
Watkinson  decided  to  stand  down. 
Watkiusun.  afflicted  by  an  arm  in- 
jury, had  a disappointing  fourth  sea- 
son ns  captain  and  Lold  die  club  that 
he  did  not  want  to  be  considered  for 
the  post  next  year.  Wasim  is  the 
only  obvious  candidate,  having  been 
appointed  vice- captain  to  Watkinson 
last  year. 

Meanwhile  Sussex,  having  failed 
lo  lure  Australian  leg-spinner  Shane 
Warne,  have  signed  another  Aus- 
tralian, Michael  Hcvaii,  who  bt-amie 
available  when  Yorkshire,  whom  he 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  L.BAOUB1 
Premier  Division!  Ctftfc  2,  St  Johnstn  0; 
Dundee  U 2.  Rangers  I-  Kilmarnock  2, 
Hibernian  1;  Motherwell  1.  Aberdeen  2. 

First  Division!  Fakrk  1,  DiAdn  1;  Morton  1, 
Ayr  l;Parttok3,Ham«6n3;Raith2.Stiflinfl 
Albion  0;  St  Mnen  0.  Airdrie  & 

Second  DMilom  Brechn  2,  Forfar  0;  Ciydfl 
0.  Clydebank  1;  East  FUa  1,  Inverness  CT  6; 
liwigston  2,  Setfismr  1;OueenSlh2.  .•  • 

Stmnraer.1, 

Third  Dlvtoloni  AMon  a Queens  Pk  0;  Alloa 
0,  E String  2;  Arbroath  I . Montrose  2; 
Dumbarton  l,  Berwck  4;  Ross  Co  5.  1 

CcwdrwqO.  • , , • 


Tufhell:  escaped  ban 


had  been  contracted  to  rejoin  after 
two  previous  successful  seasons  at 
Headingley,  preferred  to  retain  Dar- 
ren Lehmann. 

Brian  Lara  has  told  Warwickshire 
that  he  will  definitely  be  joining 
them  as  their  overseas  player  next 
season.  The  West  Indian  played  for 
the  English  county  in  their  Treble- 
winning season  of  1994. 


Bryan  Hamilton  was  sacked 

as  Northern  Ireland’s  football 
manager,  paying  the  penalty  for  his 
team's  poor  showing  in  their  World 
Cup  qualifying  campaign,.  Hamilton 
had  been  in  charge  for  ihree  and  a 
1 half  years  but  his  team's  sole  victory 
! — against  'Albania  — in  the  World 
i Cup  campaign  reflected  his  overall 
record  of  only  eight  wins  in  31 
matches.  Ron  Atkinson,  former 
Manchester  Uniled'boss,  is  a lead- 


S KIPPER  Paul  Cayard  and  the 
crew  of  the  Swedish  boat  EF 
Language  won  the  first  leg  of  the 
Whitbread  Round  the  World  race 
and  with  It  the  Volvo  Trophy  when 
they  sailed  into  Cape  Town  harbour 
last  week.  They  had  covered  the 
7,350mlle  stretch  from  Southamp- 
ton in  30  days,  lGhr,  54min,  26sec 
— more  than  three  days  faster  than 
the  record  set  by  the  Maxi-yacht 
UBS  In  1985. 


THE  Florida  Marlins  won  the 
1997  World  Series  baseball 
championship  with  h 4-3  victory 
over  the  Cleveland  Indians  In  Miami 
on  Sunday.  The  Marlins,  who  have 
been  in  existence  for  only  five  sea- 
'sons,  became  the  youngest  learn  lo 
■win  a championship.  Masters  of  the- 
;lale  comeback,  the  Florida-based 
team  tied  the  game  at  2-2  iii  the 
i ninth  and  then  scored  the  winning 
run  in  the  Uth  inning.  It  was  only 
tlje  third  time  in  history  that  a game 
seven  had  gone  to  extra  innings. 


